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of  the  most  innocent  and  exquisite  pleasures  of 
this  life,  is  that  of  hearing  from  nn  absent  friend. 
When  we  are  suddenly  reminded,  by  a  letter,  of  one  who 
is  dear  to  us,  and  sec  our  name  in  the  well  known  hand, 
a  flush  of  delight  ])ervades  the  wliole  frame,  the,  heart 
beats  with  expectation  while  the  seal  is  opening, -and  goes 
fortlj  in  full  benevolence  to  meet  the  heart  or  the  writer 
in  the  perusal.  An  epistolary  correspondence  between  in¬ 
timate  and  endeared  friends  is  a  sjiiritnal  communion,  in 
’»hich  minds  alone  seem  to  mingle,  and,  unembarrassed  by 
the  presence  of  the  body,  converse  with  a  freedom,  a 
fenour,  and  an  eloquence,  rarely  excited,  and  perhaps  never 
» felicitously  indulged,  in  personal  interconrse.  Hence,  the 
chief  charm  of  a  letter,  if  we  may  so  apply  the  term,  ’  is 
indiiidualitj/^  as  a  messenger  trom  one  whom  we  love, 
*C'ti  expressly  on  an  errand  of  kindness  to  ourselves.  The 
consciousness  that  it  was  written  to  him  and  for  him,  gives 
the  receiver  of  a  letter  a  permanent  intere>t  in  its  exisl^ 
cwfc,  as  well  as  in  its  contents :  to  liijn  therefore  it  be¬ 
comes  an  object  of  aiTection:  and  no  second  person,  tliongli 
be  may  sympathise  with  that  feeling,  can  enter  into  it  with 
*bc  same  enjoyment.  It  follows,  that  hy  far  the  greater  part 
of  letters,  most  welcomed  and  esteemed  hy  those  to  whom  they 
addressed,  would  be  read  with  indiilerence  by  all  besides  ; 
for  the  familiar  correspondence  of  very  few',*  even  among 
great  and  the  gifted,  can  be  so  lively,  touching,  and 
•^iginal,  as  to  afford  uuiversal  pleakure.  Of  late  it  luks 
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hecn  common  to  p!i')li3S,  ra^hf'i*  voluminously,  the  letteri 
of  i'liiinent  pcrsotis  ;  r.rt  ^  it  »s  not  iinidioas  to  say, 

that,  in  most  instances,  a  tew  wmdil  liave  been 

more  acceptable  than  the  whole.  Several  Hiitish  authors 
Iiave  been  so  iiulisc.reu  as  to  pn’eisii  tht-ir  own  jirlTite 
lettt  rs;  but  we  Ho  not  recolieei  r’  e  who  ever  advanced 
his  reputation,  by  a  breach  of  trust  towards  Ins  neirest 
friends; — for  stich  ue  most  call  the  pnbhcatio:!  ot  tempo¬ 
rary  and  spontaneous  efTuNion.s  of  fric^d^hip,  addressed  to 
the  bosom  feelinf^s  of  it  lividu  *<,  a^'d  otdy  incidentally 
intcresiinp  to  oihcrs  v.iibin  the  «  irrU'  ot  tbeir  mutual  af¬ 
fections :  tin*  case  is  wi<!elv  ilifTerent.  where  they  were  in 
the  habit  o(  wiitit)^  essays  on  set  siihjects  to  their  corres, 
pondents,  which  might  as  well  have  been  directed  to  one 
as  another. 

In  letter-writing,  wlien  tlie  heart  is  earnestly  engaged,  | 
the  first  ihoiighis  in  the  tir.st  words  are  the  best.  The 
ideas  that  rise,  and  thicken  as  they  rise,  in  a  niii.d  full 
and  overtlowing  with  its  snl>)cct,  voluntarily  embody  them- 
selvtr;  in  language  the  most  easy  ami  natural; — yet  are 
thev  so  delicate  and  evanescent,  that,  unless  eauirht  in  their 
first  forms,  they  lose  tbtir  character  and  distinctness,  blend 
with  each  other,  and,  from  being  strikingly  simple  in  suc¬ 
cession,  lu‘(ome  inextricably  complex  in  association,  on  ic- 
<  ount  of  their  mnltipliciiy  and  atHnity.  The  thoughts  thit 
occur  in  h‘tier-writing,  will  not  stay  to  he  questioned.  They 
must  he  taken  at  their  word,  or  instantly  dismissed.  He 
wlic»  once  hesitates  among  them  becomes  bewildered,  tnd 
must  either  resolutely  disengage  himself,  by  darling  right 
forward  through  the  mnltituile  to  recover  the  freedom  o( 
his  pen,  or  must  patiently  select,  arrange,  and  array  them; 
— when,  whatever  may  he  the  inerits  of  his  composition,  H 
will  want  the  inelVahle  cliarm  of  a  fatniliar  epistle. 

As  the  sweetest  sensation  communicable  by  a  letter  cm 
only  he  once  enjoyed,  and  that  by  tlie  person  alone  to 
whom  it  is  addressed,  the  readers  of  these  volumes  will  not 
he  disappointed  to  miss  it  here.  They  will,  however,  expect 
much  of  that  sympathetic  pleasure  which  is  derived  irom 
remote  or  kindred  interest  in  the  characters  and  subjects, 
in  perusing  the  correspondence  of  so  admired  a  female  w 
Miss  St* ward,  with  many  of  the  most  amiable  and  exalted 
private  and  literary  persons  of  the  age;  and,  unless  their  ex* 
pectaiioiis  be  very  unreasonable,  we  may  venture  to  prouahe 
them  considerable  gratification. — Tlie  series  commences  wheo 
»he  liad  alreaiiy  reached  middle  life,  and  is  continued  througl* 
a  fveriod  of  three  and  twenty  years. 

!n  reading  these  volumes,  it  will  be  well  to  be  prepiff^ 
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flth  some  knowleilge  of  the  stale  of  the  writer’s  affections, 
a  dilTcivnt  stages.  For  in  all  correspondence,  fiowever 
tjmitl  or  rcsiricii'd,  where  the  heart  has  any  room  to  move, 
atToriions  will  breathe  forth-  sometimes;  and  in  the 
I  before  ns,  thongli  principally  devoted  to  literature 
I  iiil  politics,  their  influence  is  frequently  and  fervently  felt. 

From  liints  and  .acknowledgments  in  these  letters  we 
!nm,  that,  when  she  w\as  young  and  beautiful,  the  fair 
laihor  had  sundry  suitors,  to  one  of  whom  she  seems  to 
‘uvebceii  more  partial  and  constant  than  he  jiroved  to  her.  But 
•!is  untoward  circumstance  had  no  peculiarly  baneful  effect 
ithe  tranquillity  of  her  future  life.  Love  in  the  form  of 
ni.sion  is  scarcely  pere(‘ptihle  in  Miss  Seward’s  writings ; 
gi  love  in  the  form  of  affection  constitutes  their  chief 
Tice— The  feelings  of  an  elder  sister  and  a  vontljfnl 
’Other  were  hleiuled  in  her  attachment  to  Ifonora  Sneyd, 
i"*e  bv)Soin  companion  of  her  happiest  years,  whom  she  did 
TOt  cease  to  love,  when  uiikindness  had  alienated  her  in 
btr  married  slate,  nor  to  deplore,  in  language  of  the 
Hnnest  tenderness,  after  her  death.  In  truth  Miss  Seward 
a  reiidercil  Honora  so  engaging,  that  every  reader  must 
^ome  like  hers(df  the  frieinl,  or  like  Major  Andr6  the 
<)rcr,  of  this  unfortunate  heaiity. — Long  after  the  loss  of 
Hooora  Sneyd,  the  filial  piety  of  Miss  Seward  was  exercised 
n  “rocking  tig*  cradle  of  declining  age,”  which  she  did,  for 
any  years,  with  unwearied  and  endearing  fidelity  towards 
‘Tpnenible  father,  who,  hy  the  slow  decay  at  once  of 
»ind  and  body,  dwindled  into  second  cliildhood,  and  be- 
the  nurseling  of  his  daughter.  That  reader  has 
**ttlier  tbe  feelings  of  a  parent  or  a  child,  who  can  com- 
that  Miss  Seward  has  preserved  too  many  allusions  to 
Histressing  theme,  in  the  letters  which  she  has  here 
^i'leatbcd  to  the  public. — From  childhood  she  had  chcrish- 
^  *  friendship,  peculiarly  frank  and  intiniate,  with  Mr. 

'  He,  a  Vicar  Choral  of  Litchfield  Cathetlral,  a  man  of 
^'^nt  talents  as  a  singer,  of  cultivated  mind,  and  liberal 
^-ners.  This  friend  remained  with  her  nearly  to  the  last, 

J  ^mind  her  of  all  she  had  known,  and  loved,  and  lost, 
youth  and  years  were  Hown.”  From  the  decease 
^  ^  father,  her  attachment  to  Mr.  Saville  becomes  more 
l^'^picuous  in  her  corresfiondence  ;  and  the  expressions  of 
firoquently  so  romantic,  that  we  cannot  wonder 
*  meddling  world  should  surmise,  that  it  exceeded 
^^Hvsical  bounds  of  Platonism.  To  this  she  only  once,^ 
jbf n  very  delicately,  alludes  in  a  letter  written  after 
^  <lctib.  Indeed  she  could  scarcely  complain  of  winking 
^^ring  slanders  against  herself,  when  she  could  ligiiifi* 
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cantly  elsnce  at  there  beincj  somefhinf^  peculiar  in  the  fnesi 
ship  subsistinp;  between  Cowper  and  Mrs.  Unwin,  Suidi 
the  melanchoTy  situation  of  that  admirable  but  most  ool 
fortunate  man,  not  only  justified,  but  consecrated  theielfi 
denying  o6Bces  of  maternal  tenderness,  performed  for  bit 
by  that  excellent  and  heroic  woman.  In  like  manner  wt 
are  willing  to  believe,  that  the  familiar  and  cnnfidentul  io- 
tercourse  which  existed  between  Mr.  Saville  and  Mi>sSeffardf 
might  be  sanctioned  by  their  relative  situation,  their  loi^ 
tried  worth,  and  irreproachable  conduit.  VVe  should  not 
have  touched  upon  this  nice  point,  had  not  the  style  of 
many  passages  in  these  letters,  referring  to  Mr.  Ssrille, 
been  so  ardently  wrought,  that  shrewd  and  sneering  sta- 
picions  will  inevitably  be  thrown  out  hy  self.cumplacnt 
readers,  who  love  to  trace  the  frailties  ot  human  nature ia  I 
characters  more  ingenuous  than  their  own,  and  to  lay  Ko 
at  the  door  where  it  was  never  admitted  into  the  hotwt 
— These  were  the  principal  ohjects  of  Miss  Seward's  aifre* 
lions  during  her  long  life  ;  and  accordingly  those  parts  of  be 
correspondence  in  which  Honora  Sneyd,  her  father,  or  Mr. 
Saville  afe  mentioned,  arc  always  impressive,  for  they  coicc 

**  Warm  from  the  hem,  and  faithful  to  its  fires.** 

The  letters  before  us  are  addressed  to  a  great  number 
of  persons,  of  both  sexes,  of  various  rank  and  merit,  aod 
standing  in  every  imaginable  degree  of  estimation  with  tbe 
writer  herself,  from  the  most  ferv’cnt  friendship  to  ceremo¬ 
nious  indifference.  Tlic  subjects  are  chiefly  literary^ 
eluding  much  amusing  criticism  on  contemporary  poetSy- 
descriptivty  delineating  scenery  in  her  summer  excursionir 
political^  abounding  with  laboured  phillipics  sgain&t  tk 
war,  the  Jacobins,  and  Mr*  Pitt, — and  sometimes  reAjfWu. 
displaying  more  spleen  than  charity,  and  dwelling  far  m 
on  what  she  bated  than  what  she  loved  in  the  profaiioa 
of  Christianity.  The  names  of  her  correspondents  are 
rally  prefixed  to  the  letters;  but  occasionally  tbe  isioib 
only  are  given,  apparently  from  delicacy  to  the  persoDs  the*’ 
selves o  delicacy  which  might  very  well  have  been  spired 
since  we  are,  in  almost  every  instance,  led  to  suspect  vk 
they  were,  by  some  happy  inadvertence  of  allusion  io  ki 
sequel,  which  points  the  censure  or  the  ridicule 
them  more  severely,  because  tliey  are  exposed 
conspicuously!  by  being  betrayed  in  their  conoeshi^ 
Want  of  candour  and  generosity  towards  her  friends  (wsifkf 
the  queftioD  whether  these  letters  were  reserved  for 
lication  with  their  consent)  cannot  often,  however,  be  iAip 
upon  Mist  Seward — who  really  seems  to  have  beta  ^ 
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ffvminonly  faithful  and  zealous  in  her  attachments.  Indeed, 
it  *»e  are  not  mistaken,  it  was  sometimes  her  misfortune 
10  lore  and  esteem  more  than  she  was  either  esteemed  or 
h.wl  in  return.  Mr.  Haylev,  to  whom  she  was  enthusias* 
dcilly  and  ufjrensonably  devoted,  evidently  treatetl  her  with 
neglect  and  coldness.  And  Mr.  George  Hardinge,  though 
1  Welch  Judge  and  a  professed  admirer  of  her  poetry, 
ffenw  to  have  corresponiled  with  her  for  tfic  pleasure  of 
tftzini:  her;  and  while  cross-examining  her  on  poetical 
questions,  was  probably  laugliittg  in  his  sleeve  at  tlieyirwa/< 
w/W, — a  character  which  oten  of  wit  alTect  to  hold  in 
wpreme  contempt.  The  following  is  a  pretty  fair  specimen 
of  the  treatment  which  she  received  from  ibis  flippant  son 
of  Themis. 

*My  correspondence  was,  considering  the  scantiness  of  my  leisure, 
iertMingly  extended  when  he  sought  me  first ;  and,  though  1  told 
bin  so,  he  continued  to  employ  me  perpetu.t))y  in  sending  him  copies 
iftrr  copies  of  all  the  verses  with  which,  from  time  to  time,  he  fa* 
foond  me ;  the  cry  was  still,  **  I  have  mislaid  the  last  tranKript 
yoQ  lent  me  of  my  ode,  or  my  sonnet, — pray  indulge  me  urith  another  r* 
lod,  St  Ust,  after  having  repeatedly  sent  him  copies  of  every  indivi- 
doal  efuMon  of  his  muse,  he  coolly  desired  me  to  get  a  little  book 
isd  copy  them  all  into  that,  as  he  had  mislaid  a  number  of  the 
ngle  transcripts  ;  he  made  this  modest  reouest  just  as  I  had  dtKOvered 
tbit  he  had  not  chos.m  to  take  the  trouble  for  me,  of  directing  and 
^nrarding  three  packets  to  Oxford,  which  had  cost  roe  all  the 
ktiore  I  could  command  during  several  weeks ;  and  upon  my  resenting 
k  turned  th«it  resentment  into  every  sort  of  ridicule.  Aft^  such  treatment, 

I  CIO  no  longer  write  to  Mr.  Hardinge  with  pleasure.*  Vol.  II.  289. 

In  the  correspondence  of  autl)Oi*s  and  their  friends,  we 
must  expect  to  fliu),  what  indeed  abounds  in  common  con* 
renation,  a  great  deal  of  false  judgement  respecting  the 
neriis  of  living  writers,  cither  in  comparison  with  their 
cufliemport'irie.s  or  the  dead.  It  is  sufficient  to  check  the 
most  sanguine,  and  bumble  the  most  aspiring  ambition,  to 
Collect  bow  many  sincere  and  splendid  praises  have  been 
lirished  on  **  names  inglorious,  born  to  be  forgot,**  by 
who  knew  them  best,  and  whom  we  might  suppose 
to  be  the  most  qualified  to  appreciate  their  merits.  The 
applause  that  a  living  poet  receives  from  his  admirers, 
those  of  purest  taste  and  highest  iiitellecu  it,  after 
flit  as  uncertain  a  pledge  of  immortality,  as  his  own  pre- 
j^iced  estimate  of  bis  talents  anil  performances,  tie  stands 
^  near  his  own  mind,  to  judge  of  its  powers  in  competition 
other  minds;  and  h\%Jriends^  (perhaps all  his  contem* 
Paries,)  stand  too  near  him,  to  judge  of  his  appearance 
to  eyes  so  distant  at  those  of  [rosterity  It  is  according  to 
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the  light  in  uhich  a  poet  shall  present  liimself  to  those  tU  | 
can  see  him  only  as  a  poet,  that  he  may  hope  fjr  extended  ■ 
and  established  renown.  Miss  Seward,  wc  (ioubt  not,  spoke  | 
the  honest  conviction  of  her  mind,  when  she  extolld 
Hayley  above  Dryden  ;  and  Hayley  himself  was  probabh 
ec^ually  in  earnest,  when  he  wrote  to  Miss  Seward,  *lid. 
mire  the  Scottish  Peasant,  (Burns)  but  do  not  think  him 
superior  to  your  poetical  carpenter:’ — JVm,  Newton^  to 
ingenious  versiher,  as  far  below  Burns,  as  Burns  was  below 
Shakespear  1  In  fact,  the  main  proof  of  poetry  is  its  per. 
manence.  When  it  has  been  slowly  and  progressively  uk. 
cessful,  we  may  pronounce  with  greater  confidence  of  its 
merits  and  ultimate  triumph,  than  when  we  have  onlf 
proved  its  intliicnce  upon  ourselves,  because  we  liavelikii 
the  experience,  the  accumulated  experience  of  others,  in 
confirmation  of  our  own,  that  it  will  produce  the  same  in. 
presbion  on  the  himian  mind  generally,  as  it  has  done  upon 
us  individually.  When  we  consider  how  many,  in  a  polisoeil 
a^e,  are  moderately  qualitied  to  adorn  and  delight  tbe 
sphere  in  which  they  move,  but  how  few,  in  any  age,  ve 
so  pre-eminently  gifted  as  to  command  admiration  under 
every  change  of  time  and  place,  we  shall  not  wondet 
that,  generally  speaking,  the  race  of  poets  is  as  transieot 
as  the  race  of  beauties  Sir  Joslum  Reynolds  said  that  be 
had  lived  to  paint  three  generations  of  tlic  latter;  Mbs 
{Reward  lived  to  praise  three  generations  of  the  former. 
The  fascination  of  Hayley’s  poetry  is  as  ceitainly  fled  ti 
the  charms  of  our  grand-mothers ;  of  Darwin’s  it  uuj 
perhaps  be  as  well  remembered  as  those  of  our  inaHeii 
aunts;  of  Walter  Scott’s  it  yet  lives,  (and  long  may  it 
live !)  like  those  of  our  wives  and  sisters.  Hence,  as  ilicie 
letters  are  greatly  enriched  Avitli  critical  remarks  on  the 
successive  literary  ephemera,  tJiey  become  more  interest¬ 
ing  as  they  approach  our  own  lime;  when,  instead  of  the 

Kpistles  on  tpic  Poetry,”  the  “  Botanic  Garden,”  the 

Odes  on  the  glorious  Revolution,”  &c.  &c.  and  theit 
authors,  we  arc  entertained  with  panegyrics  on  “  GlenflnUs” 

Madoc,”  the  “  Ode  to  the  departing  year,”  and  with 
ancecdotes  and  characters  of  the  minstrels  of  this  day. 

To  make  our  peace  with  the  reader  for  this  long  diefts* 
sion,  we  will  treat  him  with  the  following  brief  sketch  d 
the  most  |K)pular  living  poet.  Who* that  admires  genius  in 
its  works,  docs  not  wish  to  form  some  ideal  image  of  the 
bodily  presence  in  which  it  appears  on  the  earth? 

*  More  immediately  thoukl  I  have  noticed  the  kind  contents  of 
leucr,  bad  it  arriTcd  at  a  less  intcresuog  juncture.  At  two  that  dift 
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last,  the  poetically  cjrett  Walter  Scoti  came  “  like  i  tuinbeam 
to  BT  dwellinf!^.**  I  found  him  sturdily  miinuining  the  oeceMity  of 
liiitiog  his  inexpressibly  welcome  ?isit  to  the  next*  day*f  aoon»  You 
fiH  not  MTonder  that  1  could  spare  no  minutes  from  hours  so  preefoas 
lod  so  few.* 

<This  proudest  boast  of  the  Caledonian  muse  is  tall,  and  rsthet 
lotiuit  than  slender;  but  lame  in  the  same  m.inner  as  Mr.  Haylcyi 
ad  in  a  greater  measure.  Neither  the  contour  of  his  face,  nor  yrt 
hb  features,  are  ele^rant;  his  complexion  healthy,  and  somewhat  faift 
without  bloom.  We  find  the  singularity  of  brown  hair  and  e)*e*tafhes» 
with  flaxen  eye-brows,  and  a  countenance  open,  ingenuous,  and  bene- 
Tol;ni.  When  seriously  conversing,  or  earnestly  attentiv'*.  though  his 
fyfiire  rather  of  a  lightish  grey,  deep  thought  it  ca  their  liJs;  he 
cwjtracts  his  brow,  and  the  rays  of  genius  gl  am  aslant  from  the  orbs 
bwnth  th«*m.  An  upper-lip,  too  long,  prevents  his  mouth  from  being 
decidedly  handsome,  but  the  sweetest  emanations  ot  temper  and  ^ 
beirt  play  about  it,  when  he  talks  cheerfully,  or  smiles  ;  and,  in  com* 
psay,  he  is  much  oftener  gay  than  contemplative.  His  conversation, 
la  onrBowing  founuin  ot  brilliant  wit,  apposite  allusion,  and  playful 
uebness,  while,  on  serious  themes,  it  is  nervous  and  eloquent.  The 
iccrot  decidedly  Scotch,  yet  by  no  means  broad.  On  the  whole, 
BO  expectuion  is  disappointed,  which  his  poetry  must  excite  in  all 
who  feel  the  powers  and  the  graces  of  Aonian  inspiration. 

'Not  less  astonishing  than  was  Johnson’s  memory  is  that  of  Mr.  Scott; 
like  Johnson  also,  his  recitation  is  too  monotonous  *and  violent  to  do 
jotice,  cither  to  his  own  writings,  or  that  of  others.*  VI.  t37*— SS9. 

Miss  Seward's  own  poems,  published  or  in  contcmpla* 
tion,  of  course  furnish  frequent  themes  of  thanks  and  vin¬ 
dication,  as  well  as  of  intelligence  and  discussion  in  these 
tpistles.  We  were  wearied  with  the  rejietition  of  the 
amc  thoughts,  almost  in  the  same  words,  whenever  she 
bu  occasion  to  mention  her  sonnets,  and  her  paraphrases  of 
Horace.  In  the  former,  the  principal  merit  she  aimed  at 
*is  “  to  float  the  pause’’  so  delicately  in  every  line,  that 
tbt  rhyme  became  the  least  einphatical  syllabic ,  in  the 
^trsc;and  was  either  entirely  lost,  or,  when  felt,  sounded 
a  jingle  in  blank  verse.  This  kgitvmte  construction 
^  the  sopnet  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  very  cause  of  its 
<Wnance  and  insipidity  to  ordinary  readers^.  Few  English 
^  can  be  disciplined  to  endure  its  prosaic  pauses,  to 
®hs  the  rhymes  where  they  are  expected,  and  to  meet 

where  they  are  not  desired.  There  is  not  one  pon 
palar  sonnet  in  the  whole  compass  of  uur  language,  though 
^  have  sonneteers  of  every  order  of  genius — from  Spenser, 
pear  and  Milton,  down  to  X.  Y.  Z.  in  the  Magazines. 
Miss  Seward’s  idea  of  this  species  of  verse  is  expressed 
®  the  following  passage. 

*  If  who  was  always  enamoured  of  the  legitimate  Miltonic  so&att. 
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write  ooe  dow  and  then,  upon  that  model.  It  is  the  iotermediate 
of  poetry,  between  rhyme  and  blank  verse;  and  the  undulating  ud 
vaned  pauses  of  the  latter,  give  to  the  true  sonnet  an  air  of  gracty 
freedom,  beyond  that  of  all  other  measures — though,  from  the  restniK 
respecting  the  exact  number  of  the  lines,  and  the  demand  of  ion 
rhymes,  twice  used  in  the  first  eight  verses,  it  is  in  reality  the  nos 
dimcult.' 

As  nn  example  of  the  *  f^raceful  freedom^  of  the  */nu 
sonmtf'  we  copy  the  following  from  Miss  Seward’s  Poenn, 
Scott’s  Edit.  Vcl.  III.  p.  166. 

On  the  Air  Balloon. 

From  Possibility's  dun  Chaos  sprung. 

High  o’er  its  gloom  the  Aerostatic  Power  arose! 

Exulting  nations  haiPd  the  hour,  magnific  boast  of  Science  I 
Loud  they  sung  her  victory  o’er  the  element, 

That  hung,  pressing  to  earth  the  beings,  who  now  soar  aerial  beigbtt. 
Bat  w  isdom  bids  explore  this  vaunt^d  skill ; 

If  tides  of  air  among,  we  know  to  steer  our  bark. 

Here  Science  finds  her  buoyant  hopes  burst,  like  the  bubble  vain, 
type  of  this  art ; 

Guilty  if  still  she  blinds  the  sense  of  fear ; 

Persists  thy  flame  to  fan  sky -vaulting  Pride, 

That  to  the  awless  winds  throws,  for  an  idle  show,  the  life  of  mao. 

It  may  be  an  amusing  exercise  to  some  of  our  younger 
readers,  to  measure  these  Ossianic  sentences  into  lengtU 
of  ten  syllables  each  ;  when  wc  can  assure  them  that  they 
will  find  the  rhymes  Nduly  falling  in  the  predestined  places, 
and  the  pause  undmating  from  line  to  line  with  lOch 
melodious  variations,  as  to  form  a  perfect  model  of  the 
“  legitimate  Sonnet.” 

As  for  the  paraphrases  ot  Horace,  it  is  only  necesiry 
to  say,  that  Miss  Seward  was  unacquainted  with  Latin, 
and  that  she  versified  and  amplified  literal  prose  translations 
of  the  Odes,  by  her  friends — and  prided  herself  no  little 
on  her  fancied  success.  A  literal  prose  translation  of  the 
lyrics  of  Horace  is  a  mere  exhibition  of  dry  bones,  the 
breath,  the  life,-  the  soul  of  w  hich  depart  the  moment  the 
ideas  are.  separated  from  their  pristine  expression  in  the 

fioct’s  own  language.  To  make  expanded  copies  of  inch 
iteral  translations,  and  call  them  paraphrases  of  Horace, 
is  just  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  in  an  artist,  to  pick  ^ 
skulls  in  a  charnel  house,  and  pretend  to  paint  poitf^ 
from  them  of  the  living  beings  to  whom  they  belon^t 
by  supplying  features  and  eomplexions  from  his  own 
gination. 
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(^^onected  with  her  poetry,  w^e  may  mention  Miss  Seward’s 
effected  contempt  and  real  hatred  of  reviewers.  We  shall 
joi  pretend  to  vindicate  the  fraternity  from  any  reprobation 
of  tueir  Uilents  and  wnrtli  which  we  find  in  the^e  volumes^ 
Upage  293  of  Vol.  V.  a  critical  secret  is  divulged,  so  little 
»  the  credit  of  one  of  our  contemporaries,  that  we  shall 
lU  transcribe  it  for  the  credit  of  the  profession  :  those  ol 
uar  readers  who  arc  very  curious  to  know  it,  must  refer 
to  the  work ; — a  good  secret  cannot  be  dear  at  three 

Our  author’s  own  criticisms  on  the  writings  of  others 
tre  generally  liberal,  just  and  independent;  though  they 
Diinifest  little  ingenuity,  and  occasionally  betray  a  gaudy 
citravagaticc  of  taste.  Some  of  her  letters,  it  is  true,  are 
compliiiKMitary  acknowledgements  to  writers  for  presented 
copies  of  their  works;  and  in  these  the  public  will  think 
the  has  been  as  much  too  lavish  of  her  encomiums,  as 
the  writers  themselves  probably  thought  her  too  parsi- 
Bonious, — especially  since  she  sometimes  mingled  her 
praises  with  censures  sufficiently  frank  to  neutralize  them. 
On  this  copious  subject  we  cannot  pretend  to  follow  her. 
Otrerlooking  all  her  strictures  on  Hayley,  Mason,  Johnson, 
and  Darwin,  we  shall  only  observe  that  lier  estimate  of 
ibe  respective  talents  of  Walter  Scott,  Southey,  and  a  few 
other  (Jistingushed  poets  of  the  present  day,  is  on  the  whole 
highly  creditable  to  herself  and  to  th^m.  But  we  are  in- 
dwd  siirprisetl,  that  one  who  could  so  justly  ascertain  the 
Derits  of  these  writers,  on  their  first  appearance,  should 
have  been  only  indifferently  moved  by  the  “  Pleasures  (f 
Hope,'*  that  loveliest  offspring  of  the  Muse  of  Campbell, 
when  like  the  Halcyon,  in  a  golden  hour  of  splendour  and 
tnnquillity,  she  disclosed 

“The  happy  miracle  of  her  rare  birth.” 

Miss  Scwanl’s  injustice  to  Cowper  is  less  extraordinary* 
His  rhyming  pieces  she  could  not  endure  on  account  of 
their  freedom  and  simplicity  of  versification ;  though  she 
frequently  bestows  the  highest  applause  on  his  blank  verse, 
in  which  the  very  freedom  and  simplicity  that  made  her 
hate  his  rhyme,  had  an  inexpressible  charm  for  her.  This, 
however,  may  be  tolerated;  but  we  apprehend  that  her 
principal  prejudice  against  Cowper’s  poetry,  arose  from  her 
prejudice  against  his  religion.  Having,  in  a  former  article*, 
^ken  with  sufEcient  severity  of  this  lady’s  insane  hostility 
the  most  amiable  and  benevolent  of  poets,  we  shall 


*  Rtriew  of  Mim  Seward’s  Poedcal  Works.  EcU  Revt  VoL  VII.  p.  19. 
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neither  attempt  to  expose  or  to  refute  licr  petulant  chiffp. ' 

?.  But  her  enmity  to  Cowper’s  feKow  = 


against  him  }>rre. 

from  wliich  we  deduce  lier  enmity  to  his  fame,  natm^  '] 
leads  us  to  enquire  after  the  religion  of  Miss  Seward.  ' 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Jerningham,  she  iiueiglit  bitterit 
against  Popery,  Calvinism  and  Molhoclisni,  because  .tbca 
ministers  pn*ach  sermons;’  and  in  vindicitioi  i 

of  the  frigid  ones  that  are  too  often  deliverevi  at  Churck  M 
gives  the  following  cli  .racter  of  a  parson.  *' 

*  When  wc  see  that  man  in  the  pulpit  whom  we  arc  in  thebbi  11 
of  meeting  at  the  festal  boar  at  the  card'table,  pc»-haps  seen  jobi  -I 
the  dance,  and  over  w’hose  frailties  in  common  with  our  owi,  lo  \ 
holy  curuin  has  been  drawn*  we  expect  modest  exhortation,  soberiti.  i 
soning,  chastized  denunciation ;  and  I  have  unitormly  seen  the  ca-  i 
gregatioD  more  disgusted  than  touched  and  alarmed  by  the  bolder  Kjii  : 
you  wish  to  see  prevail*  especially  where  the  preacher  was  youog,«d  : 
not  invested  with  the  ensigns  of  devated  office.’  VoL  V.  pp.  291,  ^  ! 

To  suit  such  a  divine  as  she  has  here  delineated,  n 
presume  it  was  that  Miss  Seward  occasionally  wrote 
sermons, — as  she  informs  us  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hayirr, 
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(Vol.  II.  p.  117  )  and  adds:  ‘  If  I  know  any  thing  of  bit 
talents,  sermonizing  is  their  /or/.’ — Of  the  style  and’ da. 


trines  of  tli€?se  Sermons,  w'e  may  probably  form  a  fair  judg. 
ment  from  certain  passag(*s  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Whalley. 

•  Indeed,  I  have  every  honour  for  Mrs.  IL  More's  talents  and  firtwi. 

It  was  entirely  owing  to  my  recollection  how  much  she  had*  is  the 
year  1791,  when  1  was  your  guest*  distressed  the  feelingfs  of  Hm 
dear  saint,  that  genuine  Christian,  Mr.  Inman,  by  introduciag  nw 
his  pulpit  the  rank  Methodist*  Mr.  Newton*  which  induced  me  tol» 
lieve,  that  her  endeavours  to  promote  Mctho<iht  principles  were coa>  I 
tinued  in  her  neighbourhood.  Mrs.  11.  More  rxp'essed  to  roe*  a 
her  own  house*  admiration  of  tlie  dcspic..l>lc  rant  w'c  had  heard,  tbi 
preceding  Sunday*  from  Newton)  of  Mr.  Innun,  yourself, ind 

all  our  party*  had  expressed  our  honor.  T*..  i  goon  man  impuiedtt 
Mrs.  More  the  incri'ase  of  those  pernic.ous  prir,c  ;,  .e!.  in  your  county. 

I  have  read  nothing  of  the  late  contro\.r«)  rn  ih  t  subject,  excef 
from  your  statement.  Notwithstanding  yocr  aci)ii  Ual  ot  the  lady*  I 
own  I  tirought  it  not  likely,  that  'she*  whoiti  Mi.  Inman 'had 
tofore  so  deeply  blamed  on  that  subject*  le  wholly  bla■^‘ 

less  in  the  similar  arraignment  brought  against  her  **  by  a  gowooro 
of  a  different  make." 

•The  misery,  the  despair,  which  the  gloomy  Calvinistic  teiiW 
have  produced,  makes  me  abhor  them  ;  they  are  roi  Chrutiaoity ;  tlxf 
are  not  common  sense. 

•  Mrs.  H  More’s  ingenious  work  on  education,  contains  one  chspV 
which  proves  the  continuance  of  those  pnnJpl^s  ui  her  mind.  ^ 
maintains  the  absurd  doctrine  of  original  iin*  as  if  a  just  God  tem 
have  made  the  task  of  virtne  of  infinitily  increased  difficulty  to  tb 
sons  and  daughu'rs  of  Adam,  for  the  sin  of  thur  £rit  parents* 
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g  I  dfiidful»  a  bUtphemous  supposition,  founded  only  upon  a  few 
^  texts  of  St.  Paul,  and  nowhere  authorized  by  Christ.  On  the 
pjKjary,  He  repeatedly  speaks  of  the  primeval  innocence  of  childan, 
^  Mfi»  **  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.’* 

« Every  being  must  be  innocent,  till,  by  sin,  either  of  thought  or 
j(fd,  against  the  light  of  reason  committed,  and  the  warnings  ofeon- 
gieocf,  they  forfeit  that  innocence. 

I  Such  and  no  more,  was  the  innocence  of  Adam  and  Eve,  who  lost 
it  oo  the  hrst  tempution,  and  that  a  slight  one.  There  is,  therefore, 
ivasoo  to  think  their  first  nature  better  than  ours.  Eden  was 
0  be  theirs  conditionally-— on  their  obedience  to  the  will  of  God. 
Havto  is  to  be  ours  on  tlie  same  condition.  The  commission  of  sin, 
Moully  or  corporally,  alone  renders  a  Mediator  necessary  to  man. 
Fcr  our  nature,  if  God  it  just,  we  cannot  be  accountable,  since  our 
fiU  was  not  concerned  in  its  formation ;  and  if,  indeed,  that  nature 
i  10  inherently  corrupt  and  abominable,  at  it  is  represented  by  Mrs. 
H.  More,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  &c.,  the  wickedest  amongst  us  is  more 
m  object  of  pity  tlian  of  Just  indignation  in  the  eyes  of  a  pure  and 
perfixt  Being,  fiut  the  filings  of  pity;  a  strong  involuntary  tense 
of  juaice;  of  filial  obedience  due  to  him  who  created  us  with  percep- 
tioDi  of  happiness,  and  powers  of  enjoyment;  of  gratitude  to  that 
Heivfiily  Ikstower,  and  to  such  of  our  fellow-creaturct  as  have  con* 
ttibuted  to  our  welfare  ;  these  are  innate  good  properties,  and  they 
acquit  the  Deity  of  the  impiously  imputed  injustice  of  having  given 
Bi  s  Dsture  utterly  depraved,  and  in  itself  deserving  of  damnation,  be* 
OBie  our  first  parents  sinned.*  pp.  411 — 413. 

We  could  quote  two  pages  more:  but  our  readers  have 
already  perceived  enough  of  the  carnal  mind,  which  it 
enmity  towards  God,”  in  this  wretched  attack  upon  a  doc- 
triae  which,  it  is  evident,  the  writer  did  not  understand. 
Miis8cward*s  favourite  theologian  was  the  Rev.  U.  Fellowes, 
to  whom  many  of  her  epistles  are  addressed,  and  whose 
ftshionable  books  oh  religion,  or  books  of  fashionable  religion, 
might  rather  say,  appear  to  have  been,  very  edilying 
to  her. 

We  can  expatiate  no  further  on  the  numerous  topics  of 
volumes.  Of  these  the  politics  are  the  least  interest* 
though  at  the  time,*  and  to  the  writer  and  her  friends, 
were  probably  the  most.  All  the  letters  to  Mrs.  T,, 
^  concerning  Colonel  T.,  an  early  and  rejected  admirer 
^  Miss  Seward’s,  who  continued  riiliculoutly  attached  to 
long  after  he  had  pledged  his  hand  to  another,  we 
buoihly  think,  ought*  to  have  been  suppressed.  Yet  how 
.foald  a  Lady,  an  elderly  Lady,  descending  to  the  grave 
a  state  of  single  blessedness,”  be  expected  to  oon« 
so  romantic  a  conquest  from  the  world  ? — especially 
^  that  conquest  extenaed.to  the  wife  of  the  unfortunate 
^ter,  who  wa.s  yet  more  absurdly  attached  to  Miss  Seward 
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than  her  husband  himself  was  ?  The  whole,  however,  cos.  I 
tains  a  very  curious  piece  of  private  history,  and  will  ^  I 
perused  with  much  more  avidity  by  many  readers  than  the  I 
better  parts  of  the  correspondence.  From  one  of  the  lettcnio  I 
this  doatin^  wife,  we  transcribe  the  following;  tolerably  I 
drawn  portrait  of  Miss  Seward  by  ber^ielf.  I 

*  1  cannot  endure  to  see  a  creatuie,  so  imperfect  as  myself,  ioscei^  I 
with  attractions  and  excellencies  to  which  I  l  ave  no  pretence,  hr*  I 
feedy  do  1  feel  the  ground  on  which  I  stand,  I  know  that  1  htK  I 
taleots,  and  some  good  qualities ;  that  I  am  ingenuous;  that  nyniad  I 
IS  ocither  stained  nor  embittered  by  envy;  that  I  detest  injustice,  I 
am  grateful  for  every  proof  of  affection.  1  can  believe  wha  1  la  H 
told  about  my  countenance  expre.^sing  the  feelings  of  my  heart;  bsi  ■ 
1  have  no  charms,  no  grace,  no  elegance  of  form  or  deportment  If,  I 
in  youth,  my  complexion  was  clear,  glowing,  and  animated;  if  oy  I 
features  were  agreeable,  though  not  regular,  they  have  been  the  tic.  I 
tims  of  time.  When  tolerably  well,  the  cheerfulness  of  my  temper  I 
is  unclouded, — but,  beneath  the  pressure  of  disease,  I  am  weakly  I 
jected.  1  wish  to  be  obli^'ng;  yet,  if  my  manners  arc  not  ntic,  I 
there  is  about  me  an  hereditary  absence,  which  always  did,  and  il.  I 
ways  must  prevent  their  taking  the  polish  of  perfect  good  breedtogi  I 
and,  to  balance  my  tolerable  properties,  there  is  frequent  indiserrtios  I 
from  an  excess  of  frankness,  and  from  native  and  yet  unconqiMid  I 
impetuosity  of  temper and  fortitude,  alas  \  I  almost  wholly  want.*  p.  171  I 

We  find  many  amusing  sketches  of  Characters  in  the  I 
course  of  these  letters,  particularly  those  of  Mrs.  G.  Vol.  1.  I 
Letter  20.  Dr.  Farr,  Vol.  III.  Letter  59.  Mrs.  Hayley, 
VoU  V.  Letter  21.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stokes,  Vol.  V.  LetterSi. 
and  of  Griffiths,  a  conceited  libertine,  V'ol.  Ilf.  Letter 

Wc  cannot  say  much  in  recommendation  of  Miss  Scwsrd'i 
epistolary  style.  Her  prose  has  every*  fault  of  her  poetry,  j 
It  is  slow,  unwieldy,  and  high  sounding  in  its  cadences; 
rugged  with  inversions,  and  uncouth  with  ncw-coined  or 
obsolete  words.  Yet,  having  considerable  strength  of  thought 
and  splendour  of  imagery  to  support  and  embellish  it,  «e 
gradually  became  reconciled  as  we  grew  familiar  with  h, 
and  if  wc  could  ;iot  forget  its  faults,  by  their  perpetual 
recurrence,  we  forgave  most  of  them  as  we  went  along. 
None,  however,  plagued  and  provoked  us  more  than  certain 
pantnthetical  phrases,  thrust  in  between  the  article  aiai 
noun,  the  adjective  and  substantive,  or  the  nominative  an^ 
verb.  These,  though  sometimes  necessary,  are  never  graceful 
— ^'Fbat  we  may  be  better  understood,  we  shall  mark  iben 
heterogeneous  epithets  with  hyphens.  *  In  the, 
times,’  dec.  Mt  possessed  the,  in-my^opinion^  essential  cbl- 
racteristic  of  a  sonnet.*  ‘  Mr.  Hay  ley,  in  his  great,  his  10- 
l^bt^exctUcdf  work,  the  Epistles  on  Epic  Poetry.’  AH 
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tlieic  occur  in  tbc  space  of  twciay  lines.  (Vol.  II.  pp.  278 — 80.) 
Tbc  (ollowini;,  however,  is  a  matchless  specimen,  l)eio|;  a 
perfect  triplet  of  those  sesquipedalian  com|>ounds :  *  Among 
£  countless  sacrifices  fallen  in  this,  orlgitially-just^  and 
0((.xfll-promtsifu^^  though  'Jbr-theJast-fxvo^years^unwise-and* 
nd^aar!*  Vol.  I  V.  p.  35. 

\Vc  shall  close  this  article  with  three  favourable  quota- 
yooi.  Miss  Seward  soems  to  have  possessed  neither  wit 
•or  iprightliness,  and  to  her  credit  she  rarely  affects  them. 
There  is  some  humour,  however,  and  probably  much  truth,  in 
in  anecdote  which  we  find  in  a  letter,  dated  Nov.  25,  1788, 
during  the  first  melancholy  afBiction  of  his  present  Majesty. 

•Wc  met,  in  the  Dean’s  Walk  yesterday,  that  vain  and  flitting 
piece  of  learned  insanity.  Dr  S — .  He  came  sailing  along  in  a 
bombazeen  gown  and  cassoc,  at  two  o*clock  on  a  week  d.iy.  **  Lord  I 
vhii*i  that  exclaimed  Charlotte,  when  we  first  spied  nim  at  some 
diitaoce;  his  floating  black  sleeves,  swelled  out  by  the  high  wind 
It  ii  certainly  a  black  angel.”  On  his  near  approach,  **  How  do 

you  do,  Dr.  S - V*  “  In  mourning  for  George  the  Third,  double 

aosmiDg  for  George  the  Fourth— died  last  Monday  night— physicians, 
ipothccaries,  ministers,  all  deserted  him — made  an  epitaph  in  the  chaist 
•^ear  its 

**  The  ill  he  did,-r*^  TAen  conceitedly  tumimi  heodav/ay 
and  twirling  hit  hand^J  he  did  not  mean; 

The  good  he. did  faction  dittpj  he  meant;  , 

And  thus,  when  virtues  intervene, 

The  worst  advices  (action  ditto)  have  the  best  intent.” 

*  He  then  sailed  away  before  iis,  without  saying  another  word,  and 
bj  this  morning  been  preaching  a  funeral  sermon  for  the  king.— How 
Old  is  all  this!  Adieu.’  Vol.  II.  p*  202. 

The  following  reffections,  though  higbly-laboured,are  touch¬ 
ing,  and  communicate  the  very  feelings  which  they  express 
to  the  breast. of  the  reader. 

’With  what  kindness  do  you  speak  of  our  long  friendship!  I  am 
toothed  that  iti  veniget  are  precious  in  your  recollection.  Often  do 
I  live  over  again,  in  idea,  those  days  in  which  our  friendship  was 
gl^dened  by  frequent  personal  intercourae ;  and  in  which  we  had  one 
object  on  which  to  gaze  with  delight,  to  listen  to  with  transport; 
^tth  whom  to  aympathiae,  and  for  whom  to  hope.  Very  many  yeara 
bare  rolled  away  since  that  ”  silver  cord  wu  loosed,”  and  new  eraa 

Kti  on  in  succession,  without  seeing  those  two  meet,  who  most  Isment 
^  loss,  and  most  sacredly  preserve  her  memory  1 
’This  is  to  be  regretted ;  but  many  are  the  regrets  which  cloud  ex* 
‘^ce.  They  pass  away  in  youth^  like  the  chili  gales  and  traoaieoi 
^wers  of  an  April  sky.  The  too  of  hope  and  )oy  aucceeds,  u  the 
sun  aucceeds  to  those  wintry  liogerion  when  be  looks  on  the 
T^og  grass  and  the  half-blown  leaves,  and  drinks  their  rain-drmt 
^  when  he  expands  the  flowers  and  fmits  in  their  germs.  Tbt 
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cloodt  of  winiog  life  are  dense,  and  their  rains  are  blighdng.  If||L 
tun  of  cheerfulness  sometimes  disperses  them,  it  shines,  but  H 
not  warm:  it  gilds,  but  it  does  not  invigorate;  it  is  offen 
but  never  genial.  I 

*  This  is  melancholy  moralizing ;  imagination,  however,  is  sooifed 
while  she  enwreaths  with  such  pensive  flowers  the  sepnlchie  d 
time/  pp.  402—403. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  she  lamented  tlie  loss  of  her 
last  best  friend,  Mr.  Saville,  the  reader  may  judge  frooioae 
short  passage. 

*  With  him  the  records  of  my  youthful  life  are  passed  awayjvti 
him  they  were  mutual  and  poignant  remembrances;  with  my  frieiKb  d 
later  connection  they  are  but  cold  hearsays.  When  I  speak  of  theo,  ' 
t  do  but  think,  they  listen  indulgently  to  what  they  deem  the  m- 
interesiin^  descriptions  of  advanced  life,  fond  to  tell  the  tale  of  other 
times.  So  will  it  be  with  all  who  survive  those  dear  contemporvb 
who  had  ran  with  them  the  sprightly  race  of  youth  and  sensibility: 

Those  best  of  days  that  crown  lifers  year ; 

That  light  upon  the  eyelids  dart. 

And  melting  joys  upon  the  heart.” 

Time,  which  had  silvered  the  locks  of  my  departed  friend,  had  sot 
in  the  slightest  degree,  chilled  his  native  and  fervent  enthusiasm; )» 
generous  credulity  towards  all  apparent  worth.  0 1  he  was  one  of 
!hc  very  few, 

‘‘  Who  uniformly  bear  to  life's  mild  eye, 

Immaculate,  the  manners  of  the  mom:”  Vol.  VI.  p.  121. 

These  extracts,  we  tixist,  will  justify  both  our  censures 
and  commendations  of  Miss  Seward’s  epistolary  style*  It 
remains  only  to  say,  that  these  volumes  are  cmbellised  with 
portraits  of  Miss  inward  and  her  father,  a  view  of  Litch¬ 
field,  and  a  fac  simile  of  the  author’s  hand  writing. 
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came  to  the  perusal  of  these  volumes  with  im¬ 
pressions  for  which  we  could  scarcely  account.  The 
controversial  fame  of  the  right  reverend  author  had  often 
beeu  loudly  celebrated  ;  and  in  the  arena  of  polemic  theology 
we  had  beoeld  him  crowned  with  victory.  But  it  waa  iii^ 
possible  to  forget  that  he  had  tarnished  the  glory  of  hb 
conquests,  by  a  tone  of  imperious  dogmatism  on  some  of 
the  most  mocnentous  subjects  of  national  policy ;  and  done 
violence  to  the  best  feelings  of  our  nature,  by  soitte  wanton 
and  outrageous  assertions  against  the  mo4t  sacred  rigW* 
of  men.  At  the  same  time  we  recollcctedj  by  how  many 
instructive  ebar^ea  he  bad  warned  and  directed  the  pastors 
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^  bit  episcopal  care  ;^how  boldly  Ijad  attacked  that 
^  style  of  preaching,  which,  under  the  fallacious  pre¬ 
set  of  promoting  practical  ’religion,  divests  the  Christian 
^  ^  all  its  glory,  and  increases  the  depravity  it  pro- 
^  10  counteract ; — and  how  successfully  he  had  recom- 
K^iiied  the  necessary  combination  of  evangelical  principles' 
mb  ibe  details  of  duty.  With  these  remembrances,  partly 
,j^nt  and  partly  the  reverse,  we  entereil  on  the  jmsthumnus 
fODOns  before  us;  and  the  satisfaction  wc  felt  in  perusing  . 
beiB  only  increased  the  poigtiancy  of  onr  regret,  that  any 
deductions  should  he  made  from  the  high  estimate  they 
fere  calculated  to  inspire  of  the  genius  and  character  of 
aeir  author.  We  could  not  help  forming  a  wis!),  that  it 
fere  possible  for  human  sagacity  to  explore  those  causes 
d  iodividual  peculiarity,  which  external  events  and  cirenm- 
aoc«  tliougli  they  may  modify  cannot  create,  and  which 
jdeed  could  only  be  satisfactorily  ascertained  by  a  dis- 
doiure  of  the  hidden  incchanism — of  the  inward  man — of 
movements  which  are  always  concealed  from  the  oh- 
iffTiiion  of  the  world.  In  no  common  degree  would  it 
ke gratifying  to  have  known  this  illusirions  man  “altogether,” 
Tit  were  merely  to  be  able  to  account  for,  and  extennat<» 
hi  unhappy  biilerness  of  tr.pp»‘r,  which  too  often  threw' 
b  ihide  across  his  brighter  qualities,  and  darkened  the  at* 
BMphere  of  his  fame!  But  he  is  gone  to  his  reward,  and 
itiiu  the  public  decision  of  that  tribunal,  where  “  mercy 
tad  righteousness  meet  together.” 

These  sermons  are  in  number  twenty  nine.  It  is  seldom 
venture  to  obtrude  on  our  readers,  a  minute  analysis  of 
ttolume  of  sermons.  In  most  cases  wo  think  a  sufficient  con« 
tribution  is  levied  on  their  patience,  if  the  prevailing  qualities 
tf these  compositions  are  brieHy  stated,  and  suitable  specie 
was  adduced.  But  this  mode  of  treatment  will  not  suit  the 
^icwurses  of  Bishop  Horsley.  A  glance  at  an  ordinary  paint- 
is  all  it  requires;  but  it  would  betray  a  lameiiuble 
of  thought  or  of  taste,  to  be  satisfied  with  just 
^ng  at  the  cartoons  of  Raphael.  It  is  the  high  distinction 
Wnius  to  be  worthy  of  coutemplatioii. 

^  first  three  discourses  are  intended  to  explain  ami 
iHuitraie  what  is  meant  by  “  the  coming  of  the  Lord”— 
1  phrase  of  frequent  reourronce  in  the  New  Testament.  The 
to  the  first,  in  the  series  is  James  v.  8;  and  the  two 
are  founded  on  the  inquiry  recunied  in  Matt,  xviv,  3, 
to  that  system  of  modern  interpretation— whichf 
^^ains  away  the  import  of  every  text  that  cannot  be 
conajyehemled,  and  of  every  fact  that  cannot  be  ac- 
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counted  for— this  phrase  has  been  conceived  to  refer  et.1 
clusively  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The  leu^B 
prelate  attempts  to  prove  that  this  S 

*^guratk*e  of  the  phrase  is  r^ry  rare,’  if  not  altoj^’ther  unexamjiedil 
the  scriptures^ of  the  New  Testament;  except  perhaps  in  some S 
of  the  book  of  Revelations :  that  on  the  other  hand  the  use 
in  the  literal  tense  is  frequent,  warning  the  Christian  world  of 
event,  to  be  wished  by  the  faithful,  and  dreaded  by  the  impeiints,S 
visible  descent  of  our  Lord  from  heaven,  as  visible  to  ill  4  B 
world,  as  his  ascension  was  to  the  apostles, — a  coming  of 
Lord,  in  all  the  majesty  of  the  godhead,  to  judge  the  quick  ai 
dead,  to  receive  his  servants  into  glory,  and  send  the  wicked  m  I 
outer  darkness.’  Vol.  I.  p.  10. 

The  Bishop  commences  his  argumentation  on  this  subjen 
by  remarking,  that  the  tigurative  interpretation  ctooa 
support  the  numerous  motives  and  exhortations  to  don, 
which  are  so  frequently  suted,  in  the  sacred  volume,  a 
arising  from  the  hope  of  our  Lord's  coming,  lie  tbo 
adverts  to  the  parable  of  the  fig-tree,  on  which  we  ioc 
the  following  ingenious  reflections. 

*  After  a  minute  prediction  of  the  distresses  of  the  Jcwiih  vi, 
and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  a  very  general  mention  of  ha  I 
second  coming,  as  a  tiling  to  follow  in  its  appointed  season,  oi 
Loid  adds — “  now  learn  a  parable  of  the  fig-tree ;  when  its  brad 
becomes  tender,  and  puts  forth  its  leaves,  ye  know  that  sumaerij 
nigh.  So  likewise,  when  ye  shall  see  all  these  things,  know  tka  i 
is  near  even  at  the  doors.’*  That  it  is  near ; — so  we  read  in  our  Eagfal 
bibles  ;  and  expositors  render  the  word  it,  by  the  ruin  foretold^  or  tk 
detolatkn  spoken  of.  Rut  what  was  the  rum  foretold  or  dcfobdoi 
spoken  of?  The  ruin  of  the  .Tewish  nation — the  desolation  of  Jemdea- 
Wiat  were  all  these  things,  which,  when  they  should  see,  djn 
might  know  t/  to  be  near?  All  the  |)articulars  of  our  Saviour’s  drtal; 
that  ‘  is  to  say,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  with  all  the  circumstnea 
of  confusion  and  distress  with  which  it  was  to  be  accompanied.  Tls 
exposition  therefore  makes,  as  1  conceive,  the  desolation  of  Jenmks 
the  prognostic  of  itself— the  sign  and  the  thing  signified  the  nw 
The  true  rendering  of  tlie  original  I  take  to  be,  “  So  likewise  f» 
when  ye  shall  see  all  these  things,  know  that  He  is  near#  **  ^ 
doors.**  He, — that  is,  the  Son  of  Man,  spoken  of  in  the  few 
immediately  preceding,  as  coming  m  the  clouds  of  heaven  «id  j 
power  and  great  glory.  The  approach  of  summer,  says  our  Lwi  j 
It  not  more  surely  indicated  by  the  first  appearances  of  spring#  ^ 
the  final  destruction  of  the  wicked,  by  the  beginning  of  vcogesneefi  j 
this  impenitent  people.  The  opening  of  the  vernal  blossom  • 
the  first  step,  in  a  natural  process#  which  necessarily  terminates  in  tk 
ripening  of  the  summer  fruiu ;  and  the  rejection  of  the  Jewi# 
the^  adoption  of  the  believing  g^tiles,  is  the  first  step,  in  the 
cuticQ  of  a  settled  plan  of  providence*  which  inevitably  teroMM*^ 
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it^  oof  case*  is  not  more  uninterrupted,  or  more  certainly  pro* 
Jtctive  of  the  ultimate  effect  than  the  chain  of  moral  causes  in  the 
fikf.*  pp-  17—19. 

The  remaininjy  discourses  on  this  topic,  are  occupied  in 
refuting  objections  ilie  literal  sense  of  the  phrase  in 

question,  which  mi^^ht  he  founded  on  those  discourses  of 
our  Lord  where  there  seems  an  iniennixture  of  predictions 
rfspecting  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  his  coming 
It  the  end  of  the  world.  These  objections  are  completely 
obrlated :  and  the  whole  train  of  reasoning  and  illustration 
displays  the  acuteness  and  comprehension  so  eminently  charac- 
wbtic  of  the  Bishop’s  investigations.  Having  elosed  the 
tfgument  and  criticisms  of  these  di^collrses,  he  concludes 
by  I  brief  statement  of  the  practical  ciVcct  which  ought  to 
ntiult  from  our  anticipations  of  that  “  great  day.  for  which 
til  other  days  were  made.”  What  he  lias  slated  is  so  im¬ 
pressive  nnd  awakening,  that  we  could  not  help  regretting 
that  such  a  train  of  solemn  reflections  should  terminate 
won.  We  insert  the  whole  peroration. 

*  I  ihall  now  venture  to  conclude,  that  the  phrase  of  “  our  Lord’s 
coming,”  wherever  it  occurs  in  his  prediction  of  the  Jewish  war,  as 
fdl  af  in  n^ost  other  passages  of  the  New  Testament,  is  to  be  taken 
ii  itj  literal  moaning,  us  denoting  h’s  coming  in  p<TSon.  in  visible 
poof  n  l  glory,  to  the  general  judgement.  Nr>r  is  the  IxjUef  of  that 
coouiijj,  so  e.Nplicitly  foretold,  an  article  o»  I- tie  moment  in  the  Chris- 
,  lan’i  creed,  however  some  who  call  themselves  Christians  m  y  aflect 
to  illgh*  it.  It  is  true,  th.it  the  exp  etation  of  a  future  retribution 
I  k  what  ought,  in  th  n«t are  of  the  thing,  to  be  a  sufficient  restraint 
I  ipoo  wile  man’s  conduc  .,  ti.ou.rh  we  were  uninformed  of  the  manner 
[  •  which  the  tning  will  oc  biou^ht  about,  and  were  at  liberty  to 
■ppOK-  Uiat  every  indivhlual’n  lot  would  be  silently  d*  termincd,  with- 
o«  any  puo  ir  ntry  of  tiic  .ilmight  judge,  and  withou.  the  formality 
I  cf  a  public  trial.  ut  our  mcrLifiil  Gud,  who  know's  how  feebly  the 
I  Ayviuern  of  the  presen  world,  are  rciistcd  by  our  reason,  unless 
•agination  can  be  engaged  on  reason’s  sid  *,  to  paint  the  prospect  of 
good,  and  display  tlie  terror  of  future  suffering,  hath  been 
Pitted  to  ordain,  that  the  *':u8in<^8S  shall  be  so  conducted,  and  the 
■ttkxl  of  uie  business  so  clearly  foretold,  as  to  strike  the  profaue 
awe,  and  animate  the  humble  and  the  timid.  He  hath  warned 
let  them  who  dare  to  extenuate  the  warning,  ponder  the  * 
®vadful  curse  with  which  the  book  of  prophecy  is  sealed—**  If  any 
^  ^hall  take  away,  from  the  words  of  the  book  of  this  prophecy, 
"God  shall  uke  away  his  part  out  of  the  book  of  life.”  God  hath 
ui,  that  the  inquiry  into  every  man’s  conduct  will  be  public, 
himself  the  Judge,— the  .whole  race  of  mao,  and  the  whole 
host,  spectators  of  the  awful  scene.  Before  that  assembly, 

aoian’s  good  deeds  will  be  declared,  and  his  roost  secret  sins 
As  DO  eleratioD  of  rank  will  theo  give  a  titlt  to  respect. 
’'OL.VIl.  ,4h 
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no  oUcuiiiy  of  condition  shall  exclude  the  just  from  public 
or  screen  the  guilty  from  public  shame.  Opulence  will  Hod  itulf 
no  longer  powerful,  poverty  will  be  no  longer  weak  ;  binh  will  m 
longer  be  distinguished,  meanness  will  no  longer  pass  unnoticed.  Tbf 
rich  and  the  poor  will  indeed  strangely  meet  together ;  when  all  thr 
inequalities  of  the  present  life  shall  disappear,  and  the  conqueror  ad 
his  captive — the  monarch  and  his  subject — the  lord  and  his  vaiiaU 
the  statesman  and  the  peasant — the  philosopher  and  the  unlctteml 
hind — shall  find  their  distinctions  to  have  been  mere  illusions.  The 
characters  and  actions  of  the  greatest  and  the  meanest  have  in  titth 
been  equally  important  and  equally  public ;  while  the  eye  of  the 
omniscient  God  hath  been  equally  upon  them  all, — while  all  afe  st 
last  equally  brought  to  answer  to  their  common  judge,  and  the  ao^tii 
sund  aiound  spectators,  equally  interested  in  the  dooms  of  all.  TV 
sentence  of  every  man  will  be  pronounced  by  him,  who  cannot  be 
merciful  to  those  who  shall  have  willingly  sold  themselves  to  the 
abject  bondage  from  which  he  died  to  purchase  their  redemptioOf- 
who,  nevertheless,  having  felt  tlie  power  of  temptation,  knows  to 
pity  them  that  have  been  tempted  ;  by  him  on  whose  mercy  comritt 
frailty  may  rely — whose  anger  hardened  impenitence  must  dread.  To 
heighten  the  so  emnity  and  terror  of  the  business,  the  Judge  will 
visibly  descend  from  heaven,— the  shout  of  the  archangels  and  the 
trumpet  of  the  Lord  w  ill  thunder  through  the  deep, — the  dead  will  awakr, 
—the  gloiified  saints  w’ill  be  caught  up  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air; 
while  the  wicked  will  in  vain  call  upon  mountains  and  rocks  to  cofcr 
them.  Of  the  day  and  hour  when  these  things  shall  be,  knoweth  so 
m.in  ;  but  the  day  and  hour  for  these  things  arc  fixed  in  the  etenai 
Father's  counsels.  Our  Lord  will  come, — he  will  come  unlocked  fof| 
and  may  come  sooner  than  we  think. 

•God  grant,  that  the  diligence  wc  have  used  in  these  meditatiooi 
may  so  f.x  the  thought  and  expectation  of  that  glorious  advent  is 
our  hearts,  that  by  constant  watchfulness  on  our  part,  and  by  the 
powerful  succour  of  God’s  Holy  Spirit,  wc  may  Ik?  found,  of  otf 
Lord,  when  he  comttb,  without  spot  and  blameless  !' pp.  56— 60. 

The  four  following  sermons  have  for  their  text — Psalm 
xlv.  I,  and  are,  in  fact,  arv  elaborate  dissertation  on  the 
whole  psalm.  It  is  generally  considered,  on  the  authority 
of  Calvin  and  some  later  writers,  to  refer,  primarily,  to 
Solomon,  and  his  marriage  with  the  daugliter  of  Pharaoh. 
Probably  this  opinion  miglit  arise  from  the  resemblance  be¬ 
tween  some  parts  of  ilic  psalm,  and  the  “  Song  of  Solomon.’* 
bishop  Horsley  attempts  to  prove,  that  this  mystical  poem 
is  an  allegorical  and  prophetic  description  of  the  ‘  rc-unioo 
of  the  Saviour  with  the  Jewish  church  that  in  no  sub 
orJii.ate  sense  whatever  is  it  applicable  to  Solomon,  any 
more  than  to  any  earthly  king  who  might  possess  ‘coniclt- 
ness  and  urbanity  ;*  ti  at  the  allusion  to  warlike  implements 
and  concjiicst,  contradicts  the  universally  admitted  idea  ^ 
Solomon’s'  peateUble  reign  and  character;  and  that  tbc 
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»ijo!e  composition  refers  exclusively  to  spiritual  topics,  witlj- 
,jt  any  iloul)lc  sense,  any  immediate  reference  to  the 
^lemlciir  ot  an  earthly  court,  except  for  the  mere  purposes 
fi  illustration.  Before  he  enters  on  the  minute  investigation 
icach  verse  in  succession,  he  lays  dowti  the  following 
t*alvsi8  of  tite  psalm,  which  may  be  considered  as  the 
jr^ment  or  basis  of  liis  very  ingenious  and  interesting 

,:ajmfntary. 

I TIjc  8CC1C  presented  to  the  prophet’s  eye,  consists  of  three  principal 
Ttlatinjj  to  three  grand  divisions  of  the  whole  interval  of  time, 
our  Lord’s  first  appearance  in  the  flesh,  to  the  final  triumph 
gibe  church  upon  his  second  advent.  And  the  psalm  may  be  di- 
rH  into  as  many  sections,  in  which  the  events  of  these  penods  are 
jiCTibed  in  their  proper  order.  The  first  section,  consisting  only 
g  the  second  verse,  descril^es  oar  Lord  on  earth  in  tlie  days  of 
b  humiliation.  The  five  following  verses  make  the  second  section, 
dcicribe  the  successful  propagation  of  the  gospel,  and  our  Lord's 
\xsarf  over  his  enemies.  This  comprehends  the  whole  period  from 
£51  Lord’s  ascension,  to  the  time  not  yet  arrived  of  the  luIfiUing  of 
3fgtoiile8.  fhe  sequel  of  the  psalm,  from  tlie  end  of  the  seventh 
r-rr,  exhibits  the  remarriage^— that  is,  the  restoration  of  the  converted 
.Wi  10  the  religious  prerogative  ot  their  nation.’  p.  90. 

In  the  illustration  of  this  arrangement  we  meet  with  a 
'xieiy  of  eloquent  and  animated  passages  :  but  we  hesitate 
I.  admitiiiig,  that  the  restoration  of  the  converted  Jews  is 
prominent  theme  of  this  inspired  canticle.  Of  that 
t>:,  as  accordant  with  the  clearest  anil  most  explicit 

pactions,  we  entertain  not  the  slightest  doubt;  but  the 
r  :  rcncc  here  to  such  an  event  is,  in  our  view,  extremely 
t*'^'lematical.  The  psalm  appears  to  us  descriptive  of  thiv 
f-i.ission  of  the  gentiles  to  the  church  of  God,  and  not  of  the 
'  ^  mission  of  the  Jews  after  their  conversion.  The  church, 

■  ill  ages,  has  been  one  continuous  (if  we  may  be  allowed 
t  txpression)  and  unbroken  society,  existing  under  various 
'‘prns;itions,  and  adapted  in  its  lorm  and  economy  to 
^successive  changes.  Jerusalem  was  the  scene  peculiarly 
•'Jowed,  as  the  residence  of  the  church,  as  the  place 

-rreGod  “delighted  to  dwell.”  The  boldness  of  eastern 
‘s'ery  attributed  to  it  the  most  exalted  pierogativct, 

wtai,  however,  of  its  spiritual  character  and  dignity.  Hence 
•aleiu  is  called,  by  the  apostle  Paul,  “the  mother  of 
‘  ill.”  But  this  was  pot  “Jerusalem  in  bondage” — the 

local  Jerusalem — the  city  whose  inhabitants  had  re* 
""f  l  the  Messiah,  and  were  now  a  tributary,  an  enslaved 
(for  “all  arc  not  Israel  who  are  of  Israel;”)  but 
*piritual  Jerusalem — the  “  true  circumcision” — or,  in 
words,  the  first  Christian  church  formed  in  Jerusalem 
^  ‘bose  who  received  the  “  consolation  of  Israel,”  and 
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wore  converted  to  tlio  fa  h.  'rJ>is  primitive  society, 
remains  of  that  church  uhicli  God  luui  priscrvod  UoratSe 
begi<ining,  uas  ibe  “  mother  of  ns  all."  The  gospel 
frst  preached  in  JiMiisalem  :  and  all  llio  gentile  ciuirchei 
w^rc  considered  as  aecessions  lo  tin*  ancitnn  church,  coo. 
mencing  its  new  existence,  its  chang^vl,  its  perfeeteil  eco. 
nomy,  in  the  metropolis  of  Judea.  In  eonforiaiiy 
this  representation,  St.  Paul  ecnnpart’s  tlie  gentiles  to  lil^ 
olives  ingrafted  itUo  “a  good  ol.ve-trt‘e,"  and  ile»crib« 
the  vinhelieving  Jews  as  “  branches  hroketi  off,”  while  the 
ancient  stock  remained.  I’he  propliet  Isaialds  sublime  pr^ 
dictions  respecting  the  gentiles,  convey,  in  h  series  of  dif. 
ferciit  allusions,  the  same  idea  of  depepdance  and  accemon, 
f)ti  these  accounts  we  are  disposed  to  conceive,  that  tU 
‘•Queen  consort,"  mentioned  m  the  ninth  verse  of  the 
psalm  in  tpiestion,  is  the  aucient  church  of  Jerusaleai,- 
the  *•  molhi’r  <  f  us  all  and  that  the  “  ilanghters”  ire 
gentile  ehurehes,  hronght  to  participate  in  the  splendour 
and  privileges  of  Messialds  court.  W'e  fitul  nothing,  in  tbii 
higlily  figurativi*  ilescription,  that  relates  to  nuptial  festivitifi 
It  is  not  a  marriage,  hut  a  presentatioti — a  royal  levi‘f,  i: 
whieli  additions  are  maile  to  tfie  illustrious  train  of  adoiircrv 
III  the  vision  of  the  enraptured  prophet,  one  is  beheld  i|>* 
proaehing  the  royal  prestmee.  with  modest  dithdeiue— « 
if  nnaccustomed  to  the  splendid  scene — as  if  former  htbiti 
and  impressions,  were  not  yet  obliterated:  to  her  the  voict 
of  encouragement  is  adilressed  :  “  Hearken,  O  daughter, 

and  consider,  and  incline  thine  ear;  forget  also  thine 
“own  people,  arul  tliy  Father’s  house.  So  shall  the  kinj 

greatly  desire  thy  beauty  ;  for  he  is  thy  Lord  anti  worship 
“  lium  him." 

Hut  thougli  we  arc  not  prepared  to  admit  the  Irtmrt 
prelate’s  interpretation  of  the  third  section  of  this  psalm, 
we  were  highly  gratified  4)v  the  accurate  and  evangelial 
exposition  of  the  two  former  sections.  After  adverting  w 
what  he  calls  ‘the  liieral  and  superficial  sense*  of  tl* 
second  verse,  as  referring  to  ‘  ilie  beauty  of  our  Safkwr* 
person,  and  the  grariousness  of  his  speech,*  he  adds: 

‘  E.xicrnal  filature,  however,  is  generally  the  impression  of  the 
upon  the  body,  and  words  are  but  the  echo  of  the  thoughts;  s*di 
prophecy,  more  is  uRuilly  meant,  than  meets  the  ear,  in  the  fc* 
sound  and  most  obvious  sense  of  the  terms  employed.  Beauty  and  gr** 
of  speech  arc  certainly  used  in  this  text,  as  figures  of  much  hig^ 
cu.dities,  which  wcie  conspicuous  in  our  Lord,  and  in  him 
all  the  sons  of  men.  That  image  of  Got)  in  which  Adam  was 
in  our  Lord  appeared  perfect  and  entire,— -in  the  unspotted  inoocfl^! 
of  his  lite,  the  saoctity  of  his  nuancrti  aad  his  perfoct  obcdlcflCS  v 
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^  law  of  God, — in  the  vast  powers  of  his  mind,  intfllectu.il  and 
pcr*l ;  int^'llfctu  d,  in  his  comprehension  i>f  all  know'evljje ;  moral, 
i  h>i  po'er  of  resintinii;  all  the  allurements  of  vice,  and  ot  encountcr- 
all  the  diificulties  of  virtue  and  religion,  despisinjr  harhship  and 
enduring  pain  and  death.  I'his  was  the  iK’auty  with  which 
«a$  adorn*  d  beyotid  the  sons  ol  men.  In  him  the  beauty  of  the 
trine  im.ige  was  refulgent  in  its  orii;'inal  peifection;  in  all  the  sons 
at’  A'^am  obscured  and  marred,  in  a  degree  t.>  Iv  scarce  discernible, 
.Xhn?i,  on  the  contraiy.  by  the  mysterious  m  »nner  of  his  conceptioa 
1 1  bom  without  sin;  he  grow  up  and  lived  lull  r>f  grace  and  truth, 
jefiKi’y  s.4nctiried  in  flesh  and  spirit.  With  this  beauty  he  was  “adorned 
irtood  the  sons  ol  iren  *’ 

‘Afjain,  the  gracefulness  of  his  sjx'cch  is  put,  figuratively*  for 
ritf  prfcctlon,  sublimity,  excellence*  and  sweetness  of  the  doctrine  he 
jfflfrrfvl ; — a  doctrine,  in  truth,  intrlnsicallv  perfect;  sublime,  as  being 
hr  above  the  dicovery  of  human  w  isdom  ;  excellent  by  its  safut.iry 
f^tcti  and  optTat ions  upon  men,  raising  their  mind  to  the  knowledge 
01  the  true  Gih! — to  a  knowledge  ol  his  nature,  as  far  as  a  nature 
K)  dijtinct  Irom  matter — <o  remote  from  sense — so  transcending  reason, 
cii  be  m.ide  intelligible  to  man,  united  to  matter — perceiving  by  sense 
fhit  immediately  surrounds  him,  but  contemplating  at  a  distance  only 
if  objects  of  pure  intellect  ; — a  doctrine  iweeter  to  the  regenerate 
wil,  than  honey  and  the  honey-comb  to  the  palate,  by  the  disclosure 
of  the  groat  scheme  of  reden;ption  in  all  its  branches — the  incarnation 
of  ihf  ion  of  man — the  atonement  lor  sin  by  his  de..th — the  efficacy 
of  bis  intercession — the  constant  supply  of  buccour  from  the  Holy 
Spirit.  This  doctrine,  cherishing  the  contrite,  consoling  the  affl'CtccT, 
bialihing  despair,  raising  the  fallen,  justifying  siniiers,  giving  life  to 
tie  dead, — in  a  word  the  gl  ul  tidings  of  salvation, — this  is  the  “  grace'* 

I  ibich  is  poured  over  “  the  lips’*  of  the  Son  ot  God.*  pp  9S— 96. 

Hv  the  “sw'oid  ami  the  arrows,”  mentioned  as  the  of- 
feiNvt*  wrnpons  einpioved  by  thi*  king,  oiir  author  under- 
ttaniis  ‘the  word  of  (hai  in  its  (iiircrent  effects,  and  tiif« 
^^teni  manners  of  operaticju.*  lie  eonsideis  the  former  aji 
‘ihe  word  of  reproof,  eoiiiminatioo,  and  terror  and  the 
Wr  as  ‘the  word  of  persuasion,  promise,  and  hope.* 
''c  rememher  that  Hisiiop  Horne  has  advanced  a  different 
*ohT|)rtiaiii)n  of  the  “  arrows,”  and  coii>i(iprs  them  as  the 
•espous  employed,  not  in  the  conver>ion,  hut  in  the  de- 
tifuctioii  of  eiUMtiies.  The  illustration  of  Hishop  Horsley 
this  part  of  the  psalm  is  highly  interesting, — rich  in 
^nuian  sentiment,  and  adorned  with  all  the  graces  of 
luaidy  and  persuasive  diction.  The  terrihie  things” 
^w*ted  by  the  right  hand  of  the  eoiKpieror,  he  refers  to 
‘  wontlcrfur  events  w  hicli  characterised  the  comiiieiice- 
(d  iho  go>pel  dispensation;  an<i  were  it  not  for  the 
.’’gth  ot  inquiry  witich  still  stretches  before  us,  we  should 
*^Krt  several  admirable  passages  fiom  these  valuable  dit* 
courses, — W<:  cannot  refuse  the  admission  of  one  more  ex- 
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^ract,  for  wiiirli  both  the  critical  and  the  pious  studnr 
of  revelation  will  thank  us.  It  is  the  expodiion  of  tW 
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eighth  vtMM*,  on  which  various  fanciful 
have  been  advanced,  and  tlie  translation  of  whicli  m  or 
version  is  extremely  ambiguous.  'The  Hishop  propose 
the  following  ‘  literal  rendering,*  and  then  explains  it. 

“  Thy  garments  are  all  myrrh,  aloes  and  cassia, 

“  Excelling  the  palaces  of  ivory, 

“  Excelling  those  which  delight  ihcc.’ 

‘  Ivory  was  higidy  valued  and  admireil  amonjj  the  Jews,  aod  othw 
Eastern  nations  of  .antiquity  for  the  purity  of  its  white,  the  (Hicrf 
•moothness  of  its  surtace,  and  the  durability  of  its  substance ;  bne; 
not  liable  to  tarnish  or  rust  like  metals,  or  like  wood  to  rot  or  id 
be  worm  eaten.  Hence  it  was  a  favourite  ornament  in  the  furBltc* 
of  the  houses  and  palaces  of  great  men ;  and  all  such  ornanetstr 
furniture  was  plentifully  perfumed.  The  psalmist  therefore  sayi,  tkr 
the  fragr.ance  of  the  king’s  garments  far  exceeded  any  thing  tka 
met  the  nostrils  of  the  visitors  in  the  stateliest  and  best  furnished  palscr< 
but  this  is  not  all :  he  says  bt'sides,  that  these  periumci  of  tW 
royal  garments  “excel  those  uhich  delight  thee.’’  To  undfntan; 
this,  you  must  recollect,  that  there  were  two  very  exquisite  perfunm 
used  in  ilic  symbolical  service  of  the  temple,  both  made  of  the  ricb« 
spices,  mixed  in  certain  proportions,  and  by  a  process  directed  by  tk 
*  1  he  one  was  used  to  anoint  cveiy  article  of  the  furniture  k 


law. 


the  sanctuary,  and  the  robes  and  persons  of  the  priests.  The  coe- 
position  of  it  was  not  to  be  imitated,  nor  was  it  to  be  .ipplied  totk 


person  of  any  but  a  consecrated  priest,  upon  pain  of  death.  Sonj 
indeed  of  the  kings  of  David’s  line,  were  anointed  with  it;  be 


when  this  was  dune,  it  was  by  the  sjK’cial  direction  of  a  prophet,  and  t 
was  to  intimate,  as  I  apprehend,  tlic  relation  of  that  royal  hour  to 
the  eternal  pricstliood,  to  be  instituted  in  due  season  in  that  funilj. 
'I'hc  other  was  a  compound  of  other  Ingredients,  which  made  tk 
incense  tliat  was  burnt  upo*  the  golden  altar,  as  a  grateful  odour  a 
the  Lord.  This  too  was  most  holy,  and  to  attempt  to  make  th 
like  for  private  use,  was  a  capital  offence. 

Now  the  jKTfumed  garments  of  the  psalmist’s  king  denote  the  ten 
fame  tiring  which  was  typified  under  the  law  by  the  perfumed  garrw 
of  the  High  J’riest ;  the  psalmist’s  king  being  indeed  the  rcalpw 
of  whom  the  Irigh-priest  in  every  particular,  of  his  ofHce,  his 
and  his  dress  was  the  typo.  The  perfumed  garments  were  typioi' 
first  of  the  graces  and  virtues  of  the  redeemer  himself  in  hli  bun* 
character ;  secondly,  of  whatever  is  refreshing,  encouraging,  cooiobw 
and  cheering  in  the  external  ministration  of  the  word  ;  and  thirdly 
of  the  internal  comforts  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  the  incense  lu^ 
upt)n  the  gulden  altar  was  typical  of  a  far  inferior,  though  of  a  prfOf"* 
and  holy  thing, — namely,  of  W'hatevcr  is  pleasing  to  Gotl  in  ihebi^ 
the  devotions,  and  the  go5il  works  of  the  saints.  Now  the  Psa!®’^ 
says,  that  the  fragrance,  breathing  from  the  gaimcnts  of  the 
far  excels  not  only  the  sweetest  odours  of  any  earthly  morupcbi 
palace,  but  that  it  surpasses  Uiosc  spiritual  odours  of  sanctity  in  which tk 
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MmiJcIf  delights.  The  consolations  which  the  faithful*  under  all 
jjifir  lufferings,  receive  from  him,  in  the  example  of  1  is  holy  life, 
^  minlitration  of  the  word  and  sacraments,  and  the  succours  o^  the 
!  gptrit,  are  far  beyond  the  proportion  of  any  thing  they  have  to  otlir 
I  is  rrtum  to  him  in  their  prayers,  their  praises,  and  their  good  livt  s, 

\  po(v:thstanding  in  these  their  services  he  condescends  to  take  delight. 

*  Hiii  is  the  doctrine  o»'  this  highly  mystical  text,  that  the  value  of 
^  jli  our  best  works  of  faith  and  obedience,  even  in  our  own  •  yes* 

*  oust  fink  into  nothing,  when  they  are  contrasted  with  the  exuberant 
Tjcrcy  of  God,  extended  to  us  through  Christ.*  pp.  138 — I  H. 

The  eighth  sermon  is  another  critical  disserlaiion. 
suhjcit  is  I  John  v.  G,  “  'I'his  is  he  th.il  came  l)y  water  and 
i  blood,  — Many  and  contradictory  explanations  have  been 
^  given  of  this  enigmatical  passage  :  aiul  though  the  liishop’s 
i  o|}inioii  is  not  original,  it  appears  to  ns  the  most  rational 
:  and  scriptural  of  any  we  have  met  with.  It  al>o  afforded 
us  no  small  satisfaction  to  find  that  onr  previous  sentiments 
I  respecting  its  meaning,  were  confirmed  by  so  eminent  ati 
■  authority.  I'he  water  and  the  blood,  which  are  two  of 
j  the  “  witnesses  on  earth,”  are  justly  exp’nineil  by  a  rc- 
^  ference  to  that  rematkahle  fact  so  distinctly  attested  by 
J  St.John.  “  One  of  the  soldiers  with  a  spear,  piertetl  his 
\  **siile,  and  forth- with  there  came  out  hiiml  and  Tcatcr, 

I  “And  he  that  saw  it  hare  record,  and  his  nrcurd  is  true, 

I  “and  he  kiiowcth  that  he  sailh  true,  that  ve  might 

j  **  believe.” 

!  ‘Sonic  men  of  learning,  *  says  Bi^hop*  Horsley  h.ivc  imagined, 

I  that  the  water,  which  issued  in  this  instance  with  the  b'ood,  was  tlic 
\  fluid  with  wh'ch  the  heart  in  its  natural  situation  in  the  human  bo<iy 
i  if  surrounded.  This,  chemists  perhaps  may  class  among  the  waieiy 
f  fluids;  being  neither  viscous  like  an  oil,  nor  inHamniabe  like  spirits, 

I  Bor  elastic  or  volatile,  like  an  air  or  ether :  it  differs,  however, 

I  rnnarkably  from  plain  water,  as  anatomists  assert*  in  the  colour  and 
I  other  qualities :  and  that  this  fluid  should  issue  with  the  blood  of  the 

I  bfiit,  when  a  sharp  weapon  had  divided  the  nunjbnmes  which  enclose 

I  rt,  as  the  spear  must  have  done  before  it  reached  the  heart,  had  bt‘en 
I  pothing  more  extraordinary,  than  that  blood  by  itself  should  have 
!  utued  at  a  wound  in  any  other  part.  Besides,  in  the  detail  of  a 
I  het*  narrated  with  so  much  earnestness  to  gain  belief,  the  evangelist 
I  tiust  be  sup^iosed  to  speak  with  the  most  Krupulous  precision,  a  d 
^  call  every  thing  by  its  name.  The  w.iter,  therefore  which  he  s.ivv 
•lining  from  the  wound,  w;i5  as  truly  water  as  the  blood  wa%  biooj 
pure  element  of  water,— transpariot,  colourless,  insipid,  ino  orrus 
^Jtrr.  And  here  is  the  miracle,  that  pure  w.iier,  instead  of  the 
fluid  of  the  pcricarduira  in  its  natural  sute,  should  have  iS(>u<*d  with 
^  blood  from  the  wound  in  the  region  of  the  heart  hiS  pure 
'^tcr  and  the  blo^  coming  forth  together,  are  two  of  tire  iiiree 
Jffreitrial  witnesses,  whose  testimony  is  so  efficacious,  io  i)i.  John’s 
judgement,  for  the  confirmation  of  our  faitli.”  pp.  188,  iK 
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We  were  not  very  inueli  sm  j)ris»*il  at  the  Bisho[)’s  leuaciom  K 
(It'tenre  ot  tiu*  c:cntii!U‘nfss  of  the  ilispnred  pu'^sage,  I 
iinmrdiale  co!)!u'clio'i  with  the  text.  It  is  easy  to  accoun*  ffi 
for  his  reluctance  to  snhniit  to  an  atnendnient  so  eageriv  | 
fiipported  l>y  a  hos'ile  party,  whose  delercnce  to  scrljjiuril  1 
anihnntv  lie  had  the  l)«*st  reasons  for  snspecliiic,  I 

principles  were  in  hts  \i<*w  ilesirnctive  of  the  whole systeoi  I 
r)f  ('hil-’i. in  doctrine,  and  whose  pt'hiical  character  in tVamfii  I 
and  exasperated  his  opposilioin  W'e  say  his  lehicuncr  I 
in. IV  l)e  acciOinieil  hn*  :  liiit  wc  ilo  not  pn’tend  to  iuMifv  I 
it.  On  ilie  conirarv,  we  think  it  calculated  in  realuv  I 
to  injure  the  inieresis  of  truth:  hecaiise  it  betrays  a  fear  I 
that  if  the  authority  of  this  snnj;le  text  he  denied,  nn  I 
other  sin’ccdaneiun  of  i>rthodoxy  '  an  he  found.  Besides,  I 
tlie  whole  controvirsy  resolves  it^tdf  into  a  tpiesiioii  ot‘  I 
fact, — and  the  inolivos  wiiii  whieli  tesiiinonies  on  either  I 
side!  are  adiinced,  have  noihinu:  to  do  with  the  (]ue>tion  I 
itsell.  Hut  it  i>.  not  our  intention  to  enter  a'^aiii  on  a  I 
siihjitet  which  has,  on  a  former  occasion,  occupied  a  w  I 
larj^e  pro[)oriion  of  our  pages.  *  I 

'Tile  next  diseoiirsc  is  a  repiihlicalion  of  one  that  wat  I 
preached  hetore  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Know¬ 
ledges  .lane  1,  It  is  loiinded  on  that  memorable 

passage,  from  which  onr  Lord  exponmled  the  design  of 
Ills  mission,  in  the  synagogue  of  Na/areth,  l.uk»*  tv.  18, 19 ; 
and  ciMiiains  a  \aric'ty  ot  jusi  and  striking  remarks  oa 
the  general  character  of  the  Cdiiisii  in  dispensation,  and  its 
peculiar  fitness  U)  promote  the  best  interests  of  “  the  poor."  i 
J  he  li>llowirig  p..ssage  concimles  this  excellent  sermon. 

‘It  is  no  weakness  to  sympathise  in  tlic  real  hardships  of  the  in¬ 
ferior  orders;  it  is  no  weakness  to  be  touched  witli  an  anxiety  fw 
their  wellau\ — to  feel  a  complacency  and  lioly  joy  in  the  rcflectioo 
that,  by  the  well-ilirocted  exertions  of  a  godly  charity,  their  intereiti, 
secular  and  etcrn.il,  arc  secured :  it  is  no  weakness  to  rejoice,  that 
withoui  breaking  the  order  ot  society,  religion  can  relieve  the  conditioo 
of  poverty  tiom  tlie  greatest  of  its  evils,  from  ignorance  and  vice: 
it  is  no  weakness  to  be  liberal  of  your  wordly  treasures,  in  contribution 
to  s  good  a  purpose,  'i'hc  angels  in  heaven  participate  these  hoh 
feelings.  Our  rather  which  is  in  heaven  accepts  and  will  rcwird 
the  work,  provided  it  be  well  done,  in  tlie  true  spirit  of  faith  sod 
charily  ;  tor  of  such  as  these — as  these  who  stand  before  you,  arraytd 
in  Uie  wimplicity  and  innocence  of  childhood,  in  the  humility  of  poverty— 
of  such  4.S  these,  it  was  our  Lord's  express  and  solemn  declaration, 
**  ot  such  is  tl.c  kingdom  of  tjcavcn.”  pp.  2*20 — 221. 

'1  he  temh  sermon  was  preached  for  the  Deaf  and  Duinh 
As\  util,  1796.  On  this  occasion,  so  interesting  lo 
,  the  lecimgs  of  humanity,  it  might  be  expected  that  80P« 
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rf$t*ml)liiice  woniil  he  siigj^eslcil,  hctwccn  the  miracles  of 
our  Lord  ami  tht*  operations  of  that  henevoleiit  institution. 
The  text  is  reinarkahiy  appropriate — Mark  vii.  J7,  anti  tlie 
sfrmou,  like  every  oilier  in  the  vol nines  before  us,  abounds 
in  iiiiiuateii  passages;  hut  the  subject  of  miraculous  agency 
appears  lo  have  callcvl  forth  a  train  of  snl)ile  and  complicated 
rrasuniiig,  far  remote  from  the  immediate  design  of  the 
iliscoiii'se,  ami  liiile  atiapted  to  excite  that  powerful  sympathy 
nhicli  ilie  occasion  so  naturally  demanded.  'I'lie  reasoning, 
bort'evcr,.is  in  itself  btiih  interesting  and  important. — On 
the  maiignant  insinuation  of  the  Pharisees,  that  our  Lord 
“cast  out  tlevils  by  the  prince  of  ilevils,”  we  find  the  foU 
lowing  remarks. 

♦This  suggestion  proceeded  upon  an  assumhtion^  which  considered 
^rdly,  and  in  the  abstract,  witliout  an  application  to  any  specific 
QIC,  cannot  he  dtnied :  they  supposed  that  beings  superior  to  man, 
but  siill  created  beings,  whose  powers  fell  short  of  the  divine,  might 
possess  that  degree  ot  power,  over  many  parts  of  tae  universe,  wliich 
mi^ht  be  adequate  to  ettects  quite  out  of  the  common  course  of  nature f 
2nd  that,  by  a  familial  ity  with  some  of  these  superior  beings,  a  man 
might  perform  miracles.* 

“Some  of  the  philosophising  divines  of  later  times,  who,  under  the 
null  of  zeal  for  religion,  have  done  it  more  disservice  than  its 
open  enemies,— some  of  these,  anxious,  as  they  would  pretend,  for  the 
credit  ot  our  1  ord’s  miracles,  and  for  the  general  evidence  of  miracles, 
hire  gone  tiie  length  of  an  absolute  denial  of  these  principles,  and 
hare  ventured  to  assert,  that  nothing  pretern  itural  can  happen  in  the 
^Id,  but  by  an  immediate  act  of  God’s  own  |)ower.  1  he  assertion 
iQ  itielt  is  absurd,  and  in  its  consequences  dangerous:  and  nothing 
w  to  be  found  in  reason  or  in  scripture  for  its  support,— much  for 
rj  confuution.  Analogy  is  the  only  ground  upon  which  reason  in 
ihii  question  can  proceed;  an. I  analogy  decides  for  the  truth  of  the 
gweral  principle  of  the  Pharisees — that  subordinate  beings  may  be  the 
'omediate  agents  in  many  preternatural  effects.’  pp.  2!52,  J. 

The  Hishu|)  then,  in  illustration  of  ibis  analogical  argn- 
ntent,  adverts  lo  llic  physical  powen*  wliicli  man  can  exert 
o^er  tlie  material  world,  in  eonsetiucnce  of  the  discoveries 
of  science •  ami  the  contrivances  of  art;  and  asks,  ‘sliall  we 
that  beings  superior  to  man  may  not  have  powers  of 
s  more  considerable  extent,  which  they  may  exercise  in 


Now  this  analogy  appears  to  us  essentially  defective, 
admit,  on  other  and  very  different  grounds,  the  proba* 
bility  of  existing  orders  of  ititelligent  otsings  far  superior 
^  man, — and  we  find  such  analogical  presumption  con- 
Qroicd  by  the  explicit  statements  of  scripture :  but  the 
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exertion  of  ;i  wonderful  dejzree  of  physical  ferce  hy  a  hunui  i 
creature,  hy  no  ineuns  warranis  ihc  supjx'.sliion  ihai  ibf  i 
power  of  an  angel  may  be  preternatural  or  iniraculoia,  ’ 
'riic  power  thus  exereiscil  may  be  prcter-Aw?;/j;?,  it 
be  above  and  beyond  tlie  sphere  of  mere  mortal  agemV- 
but,  as  the  most  astonishing  efVorts  of  liuman  skill  tij 
power  arc  certainly  acconlnig  to  the  laws  of  nature,  md 
capable  of  being  explained  and  accounted  for,  howerer 
mvsterioiiN  they  may  appear  to  a  wondering  savage,  or  an  un¬ 
lettered  peasant — we  sliould  cone  hide,  from  the  very  san  e 
anah^gy  as  the  bishop  employs,  ttiat  the  power  of  Gabriel 
himself,  ihoiigh  altogether  incomprehensible  to  us,  is  no 
more  than  a  power  perfectly  natural  to  a  superior  being, 
aiul  exerted  in  conformity  to  the  laws  of  his  agency.  \\t 
admit,  however,  that  a  holy  and  benevolent  being  of  this 
high  order  may  be  the  immediate  instrument  of  an  agenct 
purely  miraculous,  an  agency  iti  direct  controversion  of  \ 
the  established  laws  of  nature;  because  we  are  aksured,oD 
the  best  evidence,  that  man  liimself  hath  been  such  an 
instrument. 

If  the  analogy  fails,  however,  in  the  preceding  point,  it  mus: 
be  still  more  deficient  in  the  proof,  that,  because  bud  as  well 
as  good  men  can  exert  ilie  powers  they  possess  for  roost 
*  wonderfur  purposes,  therefore  had  as  well  as  good  angels, 
may  work  miracles.  Yet  this  is  the  conclusion  which  tk 
learned  Piclate  attempts  to  establish;  and  by  which  he  I 
supports  the  ‘general  principle,’ assumed  by  the  Pharisees,  | 
that  miraeiilons  agency  might  be,  after  all,  diaholied  j 
On  this  inference,  as  a  very  important  question  is  involved  | 
in  it,  we  beg  leave  l<»  make  the.  following  remarks.  ] 

In  the  first  place,  there  appi-ars  in  the  reasonings  of  the  j 
Bishop,  on  this  subject,  an  evident  confounding  of  the  j 
wonderful  with  the  miraculous — as  if  the  terms  were  iden-  | 
tical,  or  exactly  eijuivalent  in  meaning. — In  the  next  place  i 
it  remains  to  be  shewn,  iliat  the  assumption  of  the  Pb*  | 
risces  was  really  founded  on  any  ‘  general  or  abstract 
principle,’  cnrreutly  obtaining  aiiumgst  i!)e  Jews.  We  arc 
disposed  to  ibink  that  there  was  no  such  opinion;  that  the 
particular  assumption  in  (jnestion,  arose  from  the  malignly 
cf  the  Pharisees;  and  that  this  marrcioiis  perversity  of  con* 
stniction,  constituted  the  shi  af^ainst  the  Jhlj/  Ghost  d 
which  they  were  gnilly.  I'he  enure  scope  of  the  Jewish 
history  implies,  that  the  power  and  exertion  of  niiraculoiw 
ageuev  were  not  merely  considered  as  proofs  of  the  J»’ 
pruoiify  oi  the  (lod  of  the  Jews  to  the  gods  of  surrbundins 
nations;  for  to  illustrate  only  a  siiprevmcy  of  power 
digtuty,  only  a  comparative  exceUence,  was  never  the  objet^ 
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uhicli  Jehovah  regarded  in  his  “wonderful  worlds the 
proof  of  this  might  have  been  perfectly  consistent  with  tmly. 
theism,  which  always  admitted  distinct  gradations  of  divinity  ; 
but  they  were  designed  to  prove,  that  “the  I^rd  ahne'^ 
was  TilK  Ool) — the  Divine  Kxistence.  (i  Kings  xviii. 

S9.)  but  how  could  a  miracle  have  established  this  con¬ 
clusion,  if  the  power  of  performittg  it,  by  immediate  or 
instruinciiial  agency,  were  not  the  exclusive  prerogative  of 
God  ?  U  an  infernal  spirit  could  work  a  miracle,  b«w' 
could  its  performance,  in  any  case,  secure  the  tinrivalled 
cliinis  of  the  Only  God  to  religious  adoration  ?  The  Greeks 
and  Romans  never  thought  the  coninring  of  Mercury  equal  to 
the  thunder  of  Jove,  though  they  worshipped  both; — 
and  if  the  Jehovah  of  the  Jews  had  demanded  only  the 
hij»hest  place  in  the  Pantheon,  they  might  have  admitted 
him  to  its  hotmurs.  Rut  the  idea  of  comparison  was  always 
disdained  hy  the  prophetic  messengers  (>f  the  Most  High. 
“To  whom  will  ye  liken  God,  or  wliat  likeness  will  ye 
com{)arc  unto  iiim,**  is  the  triumphant  boast  of  Isaiah. 

“  Thou  art  the  God  that  doest  wonders,*'  is  the  devout  appeal 
of  ihc  Psalmist.  And,  in  our  view,  it  is  little  else  than  deifying 
the  devd,  to  suppose  that  the  laws  of  nature,  which  are 
under  the  immediate  centroul  and  direction  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  can  ever  be  superseded,  or  opposed  by  any  power, 
or  tor  any  purposes,  in  contradiction  of  the  authority  and 
Hill  ot  the  “only  living  and  true  God.”  The  ascription  of 
miraculous  power  to  aity  superior  beings,  besides  God,  and 
those  whom  he  has  commissioned  to  accomplish  his  designs, 
is  destructive  of  all  gist  notions  of  the  universality  of 
Divine  Providence,  attd  identifies  itself  with  the  Manichcan 
heresy  of  two  principles.  But  it  just  occurs  to  us,  that 
the  bishop,  in  the  last  sermon  which  he  ever  composed, 
advanced  an  opinion,  which  directly  refutes  the  idea 
I  preternatural  and  miraculous  power  being  either  possessed 

I  r  exercised  hy  angels,  whether  good  or  bad,  at  ‘  their 
ynn  discretion.'  *^1110  rclutation  is  so  complete  and  satis- 
lactory,  that  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  transcribing 
passage,  and  thus  opposing  to  the  sermon,  preached 
Dyd,  the  ‘  philosophising’  bishop  of  Sr.  Asaph,  in  1805  ; 
*ho  reasons  in  his  discourse  of  the  “  Watchers  and  tlie 
holy  ones,”  in  the  following  manner. 

^  *  A  notion  got  ground  in  the  C'hristian  church  many  ages 
iince,  and  unfortunately  is  not  yet  exploded — that  God’s 
^  government  of  this  lower  world  is  carried  on  by  the  ad- 
^  jainisiration  of  angels — that  the  different  orders  have  their 
I  j  departments  in  government  assigned  to  them. 

Ibis  system  is  in  truth  nothing  better  than  the  pagan 
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polytheism,  somewh;it  and  ;  for  in  » 

the  pa^an  syMoiii  t*very  nation  iuul  its  uu'‘la»*  (ieiiy,  ill  || 
suhoniinatf  to  Jnpiior,  iIk;  sire  ft  a:.(l  men.  Some  || 

of  those  prodigies  of  ignorance  and  lolly,  ihv!  rablnuH  of  !| 
the  Jews,  who  livetl  sine  *  tlu:  df>persion  of  the  nation,  jf 
tluMight  all  Wind  l  l*e  well,  if,  f  tutelar  ii«.  illes,  li.ey  ft 
snhblitnled  intelai  an;;eU  From  ihi<  snl)stiiiuinn  the  sv^Uin  | 
wliicli  I  have  de^eiiin‘d  ar(»se ;  and  from  the  Jews,  the  |i 
‘  (’liiislians,  with  (.ther  Ivioleiies,  a.th  pted  it.  Liit  by  h 
‘  whaitver  name  those  ili  pniy  j^oils  l.e  calleil,  wlieiber  I 
‘  yon  (  all  them  gods,  or  demi-gods,  or  tienn  ii'',  or  genii,  or  | 

‘  heroes,  or  aiigt  Is, — the  diiierei.ee  is  only  ui  name;  il.eihinjj  j 
‘  in  stihstanec*  is  the  same;  they  are  siid  depniies,  iiivisieil  | 

*  with  a  snhordinate,  indiiH*,  Init  with  an  hieh  niithnitv,  | 
‘  in  the  (xerche  of  Xi/in/i  tiu  y  ate  niacfi  at  fioern/y  and  at  I 
‘  their  o'u'n  discretion.  If  this  opm.on  were  true,  it  .would 

‘  he  (iiflienit  to  show  that  the  heathens  wt  renmeh  to  blau.t 
‘  in  the  worship  which  they  ivn  .cuhI  to  them — they  were 
‘  eerlainlv  more  consistent  with  themselves,  than  tiiev  who 
‘  aeknow  ledging  the  power,  wiiluiold  ‘  tlu:  worship.’ — It  is 
afterwanls  remarked,  that  il;o  ‘  ..ngels  have  powers  over 
‘  the  matter  ol  ilie  L’niver.sr',  aihilOf^ous  to  ih.e  posers  orer 
‘  It  s'hiclt  vien  possess^  pitutir  in  eeitnt^  Ind  :tnt  Ivniicd^ 

*•  that  evil  angels  are  c ccasioiially  pein.iiU'd  to  exercise 

*  the  san.e  preserihetl  power,  l)ni  iliai  all  this  amounts  not 

*  to  any  thin^  of  a  disentionarij  authority'* 

Angels,  good  and  havi,  posM  ss  powers  ‘  analogous  to  thf 
]>owers  over  matter  whieh  men  possess ^Imi  men  possf>s 
no  niiraenlous  power;  and  ihi  reh  re,  as  far  as  this  art»uir.cni 
is  ( I  men  inecl,  hy  the  liishop's  comn’Ssion,  angels  can  ctltM  ! 
nothing,  hy  their  own  liiscretionary  aniliorily’  that  is 
preternatural. 

Ihii  the  m(>st  iinpf'rtant  ohjection  which  we  have  to  state 
against  that  as^ninpiion,  which  he  considers  as  ‘  imdeiiiablc,’ 
Is,  that  it  destioys  the  anihoriiv  ot  miracles,  as  the  credein 
tials  of  a  divine  commission,  or  the  criteiia  of  saertd  truth, 
rpon  the  piiweijile  of  the  *  assumption,’  a  iniiaclc  i»  » 
matter  ol  calculation  and  eompai ison,  not  a  pc^sitive  and 
unHeiiiahje  attesial»on.  1.  poii  this  uncertain  ground,  onlv 
Mipcfior,  and  not  exclusive  clain  s  could  be  advanced  :  and, 
as  the  prc’vioiis  feelings  rmcl  preindiecjs  of  individuals 
would  necessaiily  alleel  their  opinion  about  mere  Mipcriority» 
tlie  preference  would  become  so  \ariable  and  capricious 
as  to  destroy  altogether  the  value  of  evidences  so  am- 
biguoiis  and  nndeekied.  It  is  obvious,  that  if  miracles  are, 
as  the  scriptures  universally  avseii  them  to  bc‘,  proofs  of 
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n  icll\inc  mission,  th^ir  iinmeiliafc  tlesii^n  cannot  be  efVected— 
I  iSfV  are  insnilicieiii  tor  their  intc'.uled  purpose — unless  they 
I  in*  evuienlly  aiui  exclnsivi  ly  the  “  woiks  of  Goil,"  and 
il  inpear  to  l)e  so,  previous  to  any  invest! ‘Ration  ot  the  doctrines 
I  •hicli  ihev  attest  to  be  tiivine.  On  this  account,  the  per- 
i  irhsioa  ot  iniraeulons  power  to  he  exertt*d  in  det'ence  of  a 
fiise  reheion,  would  b.*  completely  destructive  of  the  iiu- 
iHoritv  of  miracles  in  defence  4.f  o?u*  that  is  true.  There 
womIJ  he  t)o  in  aninia^  in  the  armiment  of  our  Lord — 
“Relieve  mt*  for  the  very  w nks’  sake  :  tiie  works  that  i 
•*  do,  hear  witness  of  me  tliat  tin*  Fatlier  hath  sent  me.” 

The  only  scriptural  illustralinti  which  the  Bishop  employs 
to  prove  his  *  principle,'  is  the.  atoonnl  of  the  magicians 
who  op:)(»st‘(l  rdoses.  He  i^  de  idedly  of  ojiinion,  that 
tbfse  com) nrors’  ‘  performed  miracles;’  and  that,  till  the  lice 
I  were  raiscil  np,  it  was  uncertain  whet!n*r  th(*y  (the  magicians) 

I  or  Moses,  had  the  best  side  of  t!ie  (jnesiion  :  he  furtlier 
obs.Tres,  that  the  sacred  history  gives  not  the  least  inti- 
i  maiioM  of  any  imposture  in  tliese  performances  of  the  ma- 
I  giciuns.  In  re(dy  to  this  we  remark,  that  the  scripture 
^  no  where  represents  tliem  as  inlraelrs,  while  tlie  exertions 
I  of  Moses  are  distinctly  ex|n*e>soil  hy  that  term.  Be  it  also 
I  noticed,  tint  it  is  always  said,  the  “  magicians  did  so  by 
I  their  tuchiintmenfs a  word  which,  in  its  original  com- 
I  poshion,  cenvevs  the  idea  c)f  that  legerdemain  deception, 
I  »nJ  those  fallacious  appearances,  hy  which  they  imposed 
:  upon  their  spectators.  U  e  heg  leave  to  make  one  nniiark 
1  more.  If  the  magicians  wrought  miracles  as  truly  as 
i  Moses,  in  tlic  instances  in  which  they  succeeded,  how  can 
I  *e  explain  that  solemn  declaration  respecting  the  turning 
I  of  the  rivers  into  hlood  ;  “Tims  saitli  the  Lord — In  this 
\  thou  shalt  know  that  I  am  tl»e  L'^nl^  Kxod.  viii.  17.  Do 
;  *0  find  Moses  or  the  Jews  entertainhig  any  suspicion  of  the 
:  iulhority  under  which  they  acted  ?  Ami  is  not  this  de- 
i  claraiion  faisided,  if  we  a^liuit  that  the  manoeuvring  of  tlia 
I  magicians  was  miraculous  too  ?  *  Fiut  we  must  conclude  this 
'  ^ongthenod  inquiry,  and  hops  that  the  importance  of  the 
i  subject,  and  the  highly  respectable  sanction  given  to  what 
regard  as  an  erroneous  opinion,  will  apologize  for  the 
twee  we  have  occupied  in  the  discussion.  The  remaining 
^''courses,  wc  propose  to  examine  with  less  prolixity  in  ouf 
number. 


E  *  ^  thii  topic  very  ably  handled,  and  much  at  large,  io  Farmer’! 
E  D|«iefuiioO  on  Miraclcf. 


Art.  III.  A  View  of  the  present  State  of  Sicily:  its  Rural  EcoDonv 
Population  and  Produce,  particularly  in  the  County  of  Modica.  With 
an  Appendix,  containinjj  Observations  on  its  general  Character,  Clinute 
Commerce,  Resources  From  a  late  Survey  of  the  Abbate  Balsamo, 
Professor  of  Agriculture  and  Public  I  conomy  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
Palermo.  To  which  arc  added,  with  Notes  throughout  the  work, 
an  Examination  of  the  Sicilian  volunteer  system,  and  Extracts  from 
Letters  written  in  Sicily  in  180i)  and  1810.  By  Thomas  Wright 
Vaughan,  E^q.  ito.  pp.  S53.  Price  11.  11s.  Gd.  boards.  Gale  aod 
Curtis.  1811. 

Art.  IV.  An  Historical  Survey  or  the  Foreign  Affair:  of  Great  BrstaU 
for  the years^  1808,1800,  ISIO:  W'ith  a  view  to  explain  theCautei 
of  the  Disasters  of  the  late  and  present  Wars.  By  Gould  Francii 
La'ckic,  8vo.  pp.  G‘J9.  Price  12s.  boards.  Lloyd.  1810. 

^^Ull  ()!>ject  in  this  article  is  Sicily  : — a  spot  to  which 
no  inconsitlerahle  |)ortion  of  the  resources  of  Great  Britain 
has  now  for  a  long  time  been  devoted,  and  to  acquire 
some  knowledge  of  which,  therefore,  with  a  view  to  un- 
deist  and  i  I  ig  whether  those  resources  have  been  applied  with 
wisilom  or  with  folly,  is  no  trilling  part  of  the  national 
concern. 

In  this  view,  tlic  very  few  persons  who  have  been  pleased 
to  give  us  any  information  on  this  interesting  subject,  are 
largely  entitled  to  onr  thanks,  llow  inncli  does  it  say  for 
the  educatio!!,  and  liberal  curiosity,  and  virtue,  and  good 
sense,  and  ])atriotisin  of  tlie  olficers  of  our  <rrwj/,  that  we 
have  had  so  large  a  military  force  stationed  in  Sicily,  under 
by  no  means  the  most  active  and  harrassing  scn^ice  in  the 
world,  for  now  a  good  many  years,  and  that  the  fruit  of 
their  leisure  has  not  ap|>eare(l  in  any  one  attempt  to  make 
ns  acijuainted  with  the  state  of  things,  in  a  place  with 
which  the  policy  of  our  government  has  so  closely  cod- 
netted  our  interests,  and  with  regard  to  which  we  stood, 
and  still  stand,  so  much  in  iieeil  of  information! — The 
same  remark  applies  to  diplomatic  gentlemen  ;  of  whom  wc 
have  had  no  scarcity  at  the  .Sicilian  court ;  but  who,  how¬ 
ever  great  their  uiiiity  iu  sirengthing  the  hands  of  amity 
between  the  British  and  Sicilian  crowns,  would  not  have 
impaiied  the  value  of  their  other  great  and  iiiemorabU 
services,  by  just  giving  us  a  few'  statistical  notices  relative 
to  the  country,  its  government,  and  people. 

One  tiling,  it  is  true,  wc  have  beard  advanced  by  military 
and  diplomatic  gentlemen  from  Sicilv,  when  a  little  pressed 
by  the  conversational  current,  in  belnilf  of  themselves  and^ 
brethren  ; — and  it  is  right  they  should  have,  as  far  as  it 
got;s,  the  benefit  of  their  own  plea.  They  said  it  would 
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y  no  matter  of  profit  to  military  and  diplomatic  gentlemen 
10  Sicily,  to  write  about  the  country.  Military  and  di¬ 
plomatic  gentlemen  were  very  dependent  gentlemen  ; — they 
®u5l  be  very  careful  whom  they  otfend  ; — they  had  staked 
jjjf  whole  success  of  their  lives  upon  promotion; — and  those 
from  wliom  promotion  comes  arc  not  always  in  a  condition 
to  be  pleased  with  inform.ation  addressed  even  to  them- 
wlres,  and  unspeakably  less  so  when  communicated  to  the 
pablic.  They  said  that,  to  escape  misfortune,  military 
InJ  diplomatic  gentlemen  must  not  write  in  any  but  the 
piiicgyrical  strain  ;  that  these  gentlemen  were,  their 
.Dteresis,  sndiciently  disposed  to  that  strain  ;  but  that  there 
fas  not  an  individual,  belonging  to  either  the  military  or 
diplomatic  sevice,  hearing  the  name  of  Briton,  so  prostitute 
iid  base,  as  to  write  any  thing  in  praise  of  the  political 
mnagement  of  Sicily.  They  contended,  therefore,  that  this 
on;ht  to  be  reckoned  matter  of  praise  and  honour  to  the 
Bmisli  gentlemen  who  have  been,  ami  are  resident  in  that 
sland. — And,  in  fair  and  impartial  judgement,  it a  sort  of 
object  for  praise.  Not  to  speak,  is  at  least  more  honourable 
than  sjieaking  falsehood.  It  is  one  degree  of  virtue  to  be 
nient  rather  than  mendacious :  it  is  another  to  speak  out 
lae  truth,  when  it  is  a  very  useful  truth,  without  regarding 
•bom  it  may  displease.  The  British  gentlemen  of  the 
ailiury  and  diplomatic  orders  in  Sicily,  have,  in  the  uc- 
^unt  of  their  defenders,  the  first  degree  of  virtue,  but  liot 
'itc  second. 

Without,  however,  meddling  any  further  with  this  topic, 
1ft  us  attend  to  Mr.  Vaughan  and  Mr.  Leckie,  who  have 
done  something,  though  not  as  much  as  could  be  wished, 
**0  J>en*e  us  in  this  important  particular. 

The  tirst  gentleman,  Mr.  Vaughan,  has  given  us  a 
’^nslation  of  the  journal  of  a  sort  of  agricultural  tour  in 
Sicily,  by  a  Sicilian  professor — togetlicr  witli  certain  addi- 
’^nts  of  his  own.  The  journal  of  the  Sicilian  professor 
» ai  meagre  and  uninstructive  a  pi(?ce,  as  it  was  natural  to 
it  would  be.  The  observations  are  in  general  too 
to  be  of  any  use  ;  and  the  facts  are  too  isolated  to  afford 
instruction.  Of  what  advantage  is  it  to  be  told,  at  one 
‘the  ground  is  well  cultivated;’  at  another,*  it  is  ili- 
^Itivated,’ — when  you  know  not  the  sense  in  which  the 
are  used  ?  The  terms  ‘  well  cultivated’  in  Britain, 
‘  well  cultivated’  in  Sicily,  arc  terms  of  as  different 
^ning,  as  the  terms  tall  in  Lilliput  and  tall  in  Brobdingnag. 

what  use,  again,  is  it  to  be  told  the  quantity  of  grain 
;>roduted  on  a  spot  of  certain  dimensions,  when  you 
^  not  how  much  of  it  is  owing  to  the  bounty  of  nature, 
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hnw  ninch  to  the  art  of  the  culiivate^r  ?  From  ijirivlentil  I 
houevrr,  from  the  n<  tes  of  the  ininsiator.  aiut  from  tiie  I 
letters,  or  <  \tracts  of  ictters  annexed,,  we  ^ometlilng;  I 
and  under  the  little  we  know  of  Sicily,  binai  coiuribuiium  K 
are  u set'll  1.  H 

The  present  volume  of  IMr.  Lcckic  is  made  np  of  sevfnl  I 
tracts,  uhieh  he  has  j)iil)lishcil  at  dilTcrent  tiuu.s.  The  I 
first  ]iarl  only  is,  in  a  particular  nnnner,  devoti  il  to  SieiK:  I 
the  rest  are  cn  poliiiral  topics  of  a  more  jj^em  r.d  nviiii.  I 

On  Mr.  Leckie’s  political  notions  we  put  no  i*xtra\M«ui  I 

estimate.  He  is  Vio  ^uide  of  ours  in  speculation:  and  «<  It 
lire  persuaded  we  have  little  lU'e^l  to  ^ive  auv  'varning  to  I 
our  readers  against  lulopting  him  for  tlicirs.  Mr  l.ecki'i  H 
errors  are  in  no  danger  of  hecoming  cpi.len  ical.  We  shall,  I 
therctore,  on  the  present  occasion,  coi. line  ourselves  nitlrtlj  ■ 
to  what  he  giv4*s  ns  on  the  snhject  of  S.cily.*  And  this  k  I 

hy  no  means  ol  trifling  imporiaMce.  W  hen  it  was  fint  I 

presented  to  the  puhlic,  unless  with  those  who  could  trace  B 
the  connection  hetuern  the  facts  n  ported  hy  Mr.  I 

and  the  governinc’ni  under  which  they  knew  that  the  coiiuifj  I 
had  languished,  these  laets  resleil  im  no  hettcr  fuuiulalioi  I 
than  the  testimony  of  the  auilnjr,  which  could  not  go  far.  » 
Perhaps  the  principal  use  which  Mr.  X'aiighan's  hook  ii  I 
calculatcil  to  render,  is  stamping  the  seal  of  .lOtheuticitT  I 
and  truth  upon  the  account  which  Mr.  l.eckie  has  rendewi  I 
of  the  detestable  government  and  deplorable  conditiou  of  I 
Sicily.  lit  forCy  even  those  persons,  wdio  were  not  dispoiftl  I 
to  doubt  tiie  veracity  of  Mr.  Leckio,  said  tlie  accou^  I 
was  too  had  to  he  true;  the  [)ictuie  wont  beyond  the  bounda  I 
of  credihihty  ;  *^0  wniehed  a  gove  rnment  could  not  pojsibfy 
exist  Oil  l.uiopcaii  grQund.  Mr.  Vauglian,  though  lu*  duo 
not  himself  go  far  in  the  statemenl  of  unpalatable  facts, 
yet  gives  his  tc>iiiuony,  and  adils  tiie  ttstimouy  of  ^iciln^Si 
to  the  Statistical  siaicmcnt>  of  Mr.  Ixckie. — In  olferiug, 
in  his  introiluc  lion,  an  account  of  what  the  reader  is® 
expect  from  the  wink  he  ha^  iranslaled,  Mr.  V^  says, 

‘  Although  there  cen  be  no  doubt  tliat  the  details  of  thc*itiicsf 
agricuitu  e  and  iur.tl  economy  arc  drawn  from  authentic  and  acetfl* 
calculations,  it  would  be*  u&e  ul,  for  a  more  comprehensive  'kw « 
the  whole,  to  refer  to  Mr.  Le.  kic’s  intelligent  iccount  of  itJ'lios*®^ 
details,  of  the  accuracy  of  which  there  can  be  also  no  douUftf* 
iracicil,  as  they  arc,  from  official  returns.  And  from  the  colkoi® 
Lnforniatior  ol  these  tv  o  publications,  a  lolcr.  hly  just*  estimate  may  k 

foimcd  of  the  isknu  of  inciiy.'  pp,  ii,iii.  ^ 

And  elsewhere  he  (d>servcs, 

*  If  the  general  opinion  in  Sicily  of  that  work  (Mr.  Lcckic’i 
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itf  be  iud)?ed  by  the  following  extract  of  a  letter,  lately  recci?ed 
i'igbly  respecuble  Sicilian,  for  whom  it  was  put  in  Italian, 
g  is  no  inconsiderable  proof  of  the  justice  of  his  statementi  as  to 
thn  country.  No  ammirato  rtcUa  medessima  un  vivo  retratto  dtltoj^getto 
(yi\iutoifse  firo/tone  di  fiingere ;  ed  ho  Irovaio  i/iarti  to fira  Pfittunto 
i  tnitt  vrramtnU  maestr\  che  d'un  colfto  d'occhio  dim  utrano  la  vtrild 
^  Msunti  con  fjuella  prccislont  dclP  idee^  che  un  Siciliano  UrettOf  nato 
Jsola^  non  avrehht  potuto  meglio  rahpretentargli,  •*  1  ha?c  had  to 
jjmire  in  this  work  a  lively  picture  of  the  object  the  author  meant 
to  display;  and  I  havi*  found  throughout  very  masterly  touches, 
vhicb  demonstrate,  in  a  glimpse  of  the  eye,  the  truth  of  the  statements, 
with  such  correctness  of  conception,  that  a  Sicilian  himself  could 
sot  have  represented  them  be  tier,’*  pp.  251,  252. 

This  is  highly  important.  The  facts  detailed  by  Mr. 
Leckie,  however  deplorable,  however  monstrous,  may  now 
be  (iepeiuled  upon.  Kven  the  incredulous  may  now  be 
convinced  ;  and  none  can  long  withhold  their  belief,  excepting 
ihosc  who  have  an  interest,  overhearing  all  other  considerations, 
not  10  believe.  We  shall,  therefore,  as  the  most  essential 
service,  we  are  on  the  present  occasion  able  to  render, 
proceed  to  lay  before  onr  readers,  at  as  much  length  as 
our  limits  will  admit,  the  details  with  which  Mr.  Leckie 
his  furnished  us :  and,  that  they  may  lose  no  part  of  their 
force,  we  shall  give  them  in  the  words  of  the  reporter. — 
The  following  extracts  are  selected  from  what  Mr.  Leckie 
calls  the  “  picture  of  Sicily.” 

*  Division  of  the  landed  property.  Roger  the  Norman,  conqueror 
ef  Sicily,  contemporary  witli  our  William  the  First,  on  his  accession 
10  the  throne,  divided  the  lands  of  the  kingdom  into  three  portions. 
Ooe  third  of  these,  called  the  demesnes  of  the  crown,  are  administered 
by  the  corporations  of  t!ie  royal  towns  where  they  arc  situated :  each 
lovD,  according  to  the  revenue  of  its  demesnial  lands,  pays  to  the 
hag  a  certain  income,  b.-siJes  maintaining  the  police,  roads,  &c. 
fc. ;  and  the  tribute  which  »ach  territory  pays  is  called  the  royal 
ptrimony:  the  Tribunal  ot  Patrimony,  of  which  wc  shall  give  a 
^fscription  in  its  place,  is  the  supreme  moderator  and  comptroller  of 
revenue.  Another  third  part  of  these  lands  was  distributed  by 
Kiag  Roger  among  his  nobles ;  some  of  these  were  fiefs  contained 
•ithin  the  territory  of  the  royal  or  demesnial  towns,  while  others  had 
y  town  of  their  own,  of  which  the  estate  or  barony  formed  the  ter* 
Sometimes  the  townships  of  these  baronial  towns  have  esutes 
^^png  to  tliem,  which  are  administered  by  their  cor|x)rations,  called 
f^ti.  1  he  remaining  third  portion  was  cither  distributed  among 
ibe  bishops  or  mitred  abbots,  or  served  (o  endow  the  scTcral  con- 
^  which,  in  an  age  fertile  in  superstition,  were  so  generally  cita* 

nbed. 

‘This  distribution  of  property  has  remained  ever  iince  the  Norman 
and  all  the  noble  fiefs,  as  they  arc  held  by  a  grant  in 
tenure,  arc  supposed  to  belong  to  the  crowDf  and  given  to 
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a  family  and  their  descendant i,  subject  to  military  service.  Tli 
circumstance  supposes  an  absolutely  strict  entail,  which  prereoti  tW 
sale  of  fiefs  without  the  king’s  sanction  (verbo  regio)  ;  it  suppoti 
also  the  indivisibility  of  the  fief  \  hence  the  tight  of  primogemtoe, 
which  has  reduced  the  younger  branches  of  families  to  a  roost 
•erablc  state. ... 

‘  Trthunal  of  Patrimoni/.  I'he  Tribunal  of  Patrimony  consists  of  ix 
members,  viz.  the  president,  the  conservadore  generale,  who  is  the 
king’s  advocate,  and  four  judges.  As  this  lx)ard  superintends  the  kbg’i 
territorial  revenues,  so  it  commands  the  municipalities  of  theroyiliad 
baronial  towns  ;  and,  as  the  property  of  every  individual  is  impfiatfd 
either  in  the  one  or  the  other,  so  it  has  become  a  civil  court,  under  tht 
pretence  of  an  authoiity  in  what  regards  the  royal  interests.  In  theune 
manner  it  has  an  authority  over  all  ecclesiastical  lands,  and  the  copyholds 
’  granted  thereon  by  the  crown  ;  thus  no  net  whatever  with  regard  to 
landed  projxrty  can  be  done  without  its  cognizance.  In  the  same  inamr 
as  al!  duties  on  exports  and  imports  (which  answer  to  tunnage  aid 
poundage,  and  which  are  enforced  with  all  possible  rigour)  and  the 
exjroits  and  imports  themselves,  interest  tiic  royal  revenues;  so  thli 
board  has  assumed  a  dictatori.il  right  to  command,  not  by  fixed 
rules  or  general  laws,  but  by  issuing  an  order  or  permission  on  every 
individual  occasion.  None  of  the  produce  of  the  country,  that  k, 
corn,  oil,  and  some  others,  as  cattle,  &c,  can  be  exported  without  b 
permission,  thougli  the  exporter  offers  to  pay  the  duties.  The  pm 
mission  to  export  hemp  is  given  annually,  as  an  exclusive  privilew,  * 
to  one  person  in  each  maritime  district ;  so  that  the  merchant  who 
would  export  it  must  not  only  pay  the  duties  to  the  king,  bo:  i 
duty  to  this  individual:  tlnis  the  'Irihunal,  after  obliging  the merdusc 
to  pay  the  tax,  farm*  another  for  their  own  emolument  to  the  bat  ; 
bidder.  With  regard  to  corn,  cattle,  and  oil,  the  greatest  difficoky 
occurs  in  the  exporl.ition;  and  a  particular  order  is  requisite  frm 
Palermo  to  obtain  a  |)ermis8ion  for  the  same :  to  procure  this,  the 
trader  must  hrilx*  through  thick  .'ukI  thin.  Sometimes  the  right  of 
exportation  is  allowed  for*  a  short  time,  and  then  suddenly  stopped; 
and  thus  causes  the  luin  of  those  who  had  provided  a  quantity  ti 
ship  ofl....The  corn  trade  is  a  monojwly  in  the  hands  of  the  OX* 
porations.  In  order  to  support  them  in  this  abuse,  the >c  are  inveittd 
with  an  absolute  authority  to  prevent  the  produce  of  their  distrio 
from  being  carried  to  a  neighbouring  town,  and  to  forbid  that  flf 
another  from  Ixing  .ulmitted  into  their  territory.  The  privilege  d 
supplying  the  city  of  Palermo  witli  oil  and  cattle  is  granted  to  coo* 
tractors,  who  exercise  every  kind  of  tyranny,  as  the  Tribunal  suopow 
them  in  every  measure  wliich  they  can  th'vire  to  oblige  the  holder  W 
sell  to  a  disadv4int,ige,  and  these  gentlemen  arc  in  return  handsoody 
comidimcnled  by  the  contractors.,.. 

•It  will  be  natural  to  ask,  who  arc  the  men  who  compose  this  board!  | 
They  arc  lawyers,  whose  whole  lives  ha\ing  been  spent  in  Jceor* 
of  tlic  most  iniquitous  litigation,  possess  no  kind  of  informauoo 
commerce,  when  they  arc  promoted  to  this  rank  ;  so  that  all  coramaod 
regulations,  which  with  us  arc  fixed  by  act  of  parliament,  art  bsrr 
left  to  their  absolute  will  and  caprice,  to  ignorance  and  vcnality..fiA» 
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^  Tribunal  haa  a  control  over  all  the  corporations  in  the  kingdom,  it 
|gi  multiplied  its  regulations  and  orders  so  much,  with  respect  to  the 
-itJcgei  of  each  town,  that  thougli  these  are  clear  and  explicit,  and 
b  the  law  prescribes  the  extent  of  their  powers,  the  Tribunal  has 
fgrccs  caused  every  thing  to  be  referred  to  itself ;  this  has  been 
^  10  order  to  multiply  fees  and  writings ;  and  it  has  so  well 
BCCffded,  as  to  cause  all  the  confusion  which  at  present  reigns ;  the 
oppretfion  of  papers  and  documents,  which  are  wilfully  set  aside,  so 
tu  delay,  ditcoufagement,  and  ruin,  are  and  have  been  the  incviuble 

Qoofftpiences. 

<  Cmi  Laws.  It  is  impossible  to  give  a  distinct  account  of  the  corn 
bvi  of  this  kingdom,  as  they  differ  so  widely  in  one  place  from 
tboie  which  obtain  in  another.  The  general  idea,  allowing  for  par-* 
ticuUr  exceptions,  is  nearly  as  follows.  The  Tribunal  of  Patrimony 
juauaily  gives  an  order,  not  only  to  the  corporations  of  the  demesne, 
but  also  to  those  of  the  baronial  towns,  to  provide  at  harvest  a 
Kpply  sufficient  for  the  whole  year ;  this  of  course  forms  a  complete 
aooopoly  of  corn  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  jealousy  of 
och  corporation  in  the  material  concern  of  provision  for  the  year,  causes 
ibe  most  prohibitory  orders  to  be  issued  in  every  township. 

*  As  the  country  is  very  various  in  its  surface,  so  the  abundance  of 
icharvcit  is  often  partial,  nature  generally  providing  more  than  sufficient  in 
floe  district,  and  leaving  but  a  scanty  allowance  in  another.  In  the 
ttoodant  districts,  the  corporations,  after  they  have  obtained  enough 
far  their  own  supply,  forbid  the  exportation  of  the  overplus  (  tin* 
kolderi  of  the  com  must  therefore  sell  it  to  the  neighbouring  districts 
bf  stealth,  or  give  a  share  of  their  profits  to  the  cor^ration,  which 
twos  the  right  of  prohibition  to  its  own  advantage.  In  the  district 
the  scarcity  is  felt,  the  com  for  the  use  of  the  town  is  bought 
M  a  high  price :  and  when  the  demand  is  satisfied  as  to  the  cjuantity 
or  tliat  the  corporation  have  a  sufficient  supply  to  go  on  for 
i  *  tiiTjc,  the  holders  of  corn  find  means  to  sell  it  to  the  tratleri 
■  those  towns  where  it  is  still  at  a  high  price.  Here  begin  the 
•xleavours  of  the  corporation  to  prevent  its  sale,  and  the  diligence  of  the 
Sttchanta  to  deceive  their  vigilance;  for,  should  the  price  of  corn  fall 
ifitr  the  corporation  has  laid  in  its  stock,  they  would  either  not  be  able 
toitliat  all,  or  sell  at  a  loss,  'i  hey  are  obliged  to  make  up  the  loss  to 
Patrimony,  or  capital  of  the  township,  and  the  Tribunal  holds  them 
■ttftrablc  for  the  same.  In  one  town,  the  flour  was  sold  by  the 
*wporaiion  for  eighU'cn  taris  the  tumoJo,  while  in  the  neighbourhood 
kw  of  the  same  quality  was  distributed  at  twelve  to  tlie  people. 

'  Another  law  is  in  force  in  Sicily,  with  respect  to  corn,  the  absurdity 
j  barbarity  of  which  is  unknown  jn  any  other  part  of  the  world, 
i  however,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  get  rid  of.  In  er:ry 

=  with  the  exception  of  a  Very  few,  the  corporation  takes  an 

^uat  at  harvest,  and  obliges  every  farmer,  renter,  or  landholder,  to 
p®a  declaration  of  the  quantity  of  corn  his  lands  have  produced ; 
•|fricc  of  grain  it  fixed  by  an  assize  on  the  15th  of  August ;  at  this  price 
^  koldcr  i»  obliged  to  deliver  in  to  the  corporation  the  third  pan 
•*  tbe  produce  -  of  his  estate  on-  demand,  notwiihstaoding  the  prices 

4  C  ^ 
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m^y  haye  risen  considerably.  Sometimes  the  cofporailon,  a^tcr  harier 
given  |>ermission  to  the  landholder  to  si*ll  his  corn  off,  saying  thct 
had  a  sufficient  quantity,  two  months  after  h.iS  called  upon  him  for 
his  quota,  and  he  hat  been  obliged  to  buy  the  quantity  required, 
in  the  season,  at  a  loss  of  SO  ]vr  cent... 

*  In  abundant  years,  the  surplus  corn  which  cannot  be  contuaed, 
and  is  intended  for  exportation,  is  carried  ts  the  caricatori,  orpiacei 
destined  for  a  depot.  The  possessors  who  then  deposit  their  con 
hold  it  as  joint  stock  By  an  abuse  in  the  officers  who  preside  ortr 
these,  it  is  necessary  frequently  to  transfer  the  stock  from  one  name  lo 
anotlier  in  the  books,  otnerwise  its  existence  is  forgotten  or  dnied, 
and  it  becomes  lost  to  the  owner.  He  must  then  recur  to  the 
tribunals  in  Palermo,  where  in  the  space  of  two  or  three  yeari,  an: 
after  he  has  5}K‘nt  the  whole  value  ot  the  object  in  dispute,  begaioi 
his  cause  ;  by  that  time  the  officers  of  the  caricatori  hire  been  chaape 
or  dismissid,  and  their  successors  do  not  hold  themselves  answertk't 
for  the  malversations  of  their  predecessors,  though  these  very  caricator 
are  under  the  faith  of  the  crown  ;  and  thus  Uie  farmer  or  merdua 
is  reduced  to  beggary... 

Jtrv^nuf,  ‘  Accoriling  to  the  original  constitution  of  Sicily,  thethw 
houses  of  parliament  have  the  faculty  of  granting  supplies  to  the  crow:; 
but  tlie  m.)joriiy  of  two  houses  is  sufficient ;  by  which  mcani  tilt 
houBc  of  commons,  or  demesnial  assembly  f)ecome8  totally  nugaton, 
and  the  lords  and  ecclesiastics,  after  generously  granting  the  luppiirc 
throw  the  whole  burthen  of  them  on  the  commons.  Whatever  iv 
monstrances  are  made,  the  matter  is  left  to  the  decision  of  those  vk 
have  done  the  evil,  and  the  mischief  is  thus  perpetuated. 

‘  Of  these  supplies,  or  aonatives,  as  they  arc  called,  some  are  onto 
and  others  extraordinary.  The  ordinary  arc  in  number  thirteen,  wL 
in  order  to  divide  the  burden,  the  depuution  of  the  kingdom  mikn 
a  census  of  property,  and  a  numeration  of  subjects.  With  reipec 
to  the  batons,  who  pay  nothing,  no  notice  is  taken  of  then)>  oor  kt 
their  feodal  estates  calculated,  which  in  Sicily  form  the  pnocip. 
pit  ot  the  whole  landed  property  in  the  kingdom.  The 
of  the  prliamentary  prelates  is  not  properly  assessed,  notwitlifuodiq 
they  conuibute  not  to  all  the  thirteen,  but  only  to  eight,  isd  « 
arbitrary  quota  of  the  contribution  for  seven  of  them  \  they  pay  ^ 
the  sixth  pit  of  what  is  due  from  them  for  these,  and  eves  tom- 
tiling  less.  The  city  of  Palermo,  taking  the  num^rs  of  its  citto 
and  not  making  any  assessment  of  the  proprty  situated  withia  • 
own  tciritory,  is  considered  as  the  tenth  pn  of  the  whole  kiofk*- 
Messina,  on  the  contrary,  notwithstanding  the  numbers  are  ukeo,  > 
well  as  the  assessment  of  proprty,  is  considered  as  two  thirds  d  * 
tenth  of  the  whole  kingdom.  All  that  remains  is  raised  oo  ^ 
other  corporations  of  the  kingdom.... 

‘  The  extraordmary  donatives  arc  five  in  number ;  each  of  tbeif  * 
rated  differently  from  the  other  on  the  several  classes  which 
able,  whose  contributions  thereto  arc  fixed  by  an  asaessroeot  eiCPf 
arbitrary.  The  barona  contribute  their  share  of  the  extraordtoy  ^ 
•aiives,  some .  more  and  some  less :  which  in  the  whole 
a  sixth  pait  of  the  burden.  This  sixth,  howereri  they  do  ^ 
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diicharge  ;  iheir  (hare  of  the  tax  being  diminished  by  obliging  those 
persons  to  contribute,  who,  without  jiossessing  any  estates,  are  decorated 
the  titles  of  prince,  duke,  &c.  ^c. 

•  Ko  Lnd  tax  wh  lever  is  inipt)8ud  on  the  great  landholders,  who 
ift  thus  exempt :  .and  those  fiefs,  which  have  no  town  or  village  in 
iheffl  exempt  The  royal  town  in  v  hose  territory  these 

Iff  situated  assesses  them  in  the  following  manner.  A  calculation  is 
ojuje  of  what  land  is  cuhivated  and  grazed  ;  of  course  what  number 
cf  people  arc  variously  employed  on  the  estate.  From  this  another 
rttlniatc  is  trade  of  the  quantity  of  bread  consumed  annually  in  it . 
thii  is  called  com  urn ) :  and  the  renter  pays  the  amount  according  to 
thi<  assessment.  Besides  these,  there  is  a  tax  called  rV  /le/o,  which 
ii  levied  on  all  cattle  b  ought  and  sold.  There  is  also  a  duty  on 
the  che'ese  which  is  manufactured  ;  and  these  duties  fall  on  the  husl^nd- 
nun,  as  he  is  forced  to  indemnify  the  renter  for  the  money  advanced 
Ofi  the  consumption  of  flour.  He  also  pays  it  on  his  cheese  ;  and  also 
00  the  ox  which  he  buys  to  till  his  ground  ;  while  the  lord  who 
ffcelvcsthe  a'vcnue  is  exempted.  '1  he  tiuty  on  the  macina^  or  grinding 
of  corn,  is  the  principal  bource  of  revenue  in  Sicily ;  all  flour  which 
comes  in  Irom  the  mills  pays  at  the  gate  of  the  city.  In  those 
places,  where  the  farmers  make  their  own  bread,  they  arc  obliged  to 
pay  a  tax  which,  as  above  observed,  is  cn  led  tl  consumo,  which  is  a 
commutation  for  the  flour  excise  duty,  and  is  farmed  out.  I'he  farmer! 
of  the  lax  go  from  house  to  house  to  examine  the  bread  w  hich  the  un* 
fortunate  husUmdman  makes,  and  he  who  should  sell  a  loaf  to  a  hungry 
L'iveller  would  subject  hin^seif  to  fine  and  imprisonment. 

‘  Parliament  of  Sicily,  The  parliament  of  Sicily  consists  of  three 
bouses,  viz.  the  barons  or  lords,  and  such  only  as  possess  fiefs,  including 
within  tl'.eir  limits  a  town  or  burgh.  A  baron  has  as  many  votes  in 
the  assembly  as  he  has  villages  or  towns  on  his  various  estates.  The 
next  is  the  ecclesiastical  assembly  consisting  of  archbishops,  bishops, 
the  heads  of  monastic  orders  possessing  lands,  abbots.  See,  See.  Next 
In  order  follow  s  the  demesnial  house,  or  tlie  representatives  of  the  towns 
•f  the  royal  demesne ;  but  there  are  no  provincial  repretentatives,  nor 
are  any  of  the  baronial  towns  represented.  There  arc  no  election! 
for  members  in  the  towns,  nor  have  the  inhabitants  any  share  in  chusing 
the  deputy.  Thi*  corporation  nominates  him,  and  he  is  in  general 
their  attorney  in  Palermo.  Thus  a  single  man  is  often  represcnutlve 
for  several  different  places  at  once ;  and  as  these  men  are  lawyers 
dependant  on  the  nobles,  the  house  of  representatives  is  never  convened 
but  its  vote  is  obtiincd  as  a  matter  of  form.  The  parliament  of 
Sicily  has  no  legislative  power,  and  the  only  influence  it  hat  therein 
i*  by  tlie  usa^e  of  tacking  laws  to  money  bills,  to  which  the  assent 
of  the  crown  ii  obtained  as  a  favour,  in  consideration  of  the  supplies 
gnnird ;  nor  do  the  members  possess  the  right  "bf  deliberating,  or 
diKussfng  the  measures  of  government  as  in  England.  As  all  taxes 
ifo  laid  on  for  three  years,  the  parliament  is  convened  at  the  end  of 
fl'ai  period,  to  renew  the  old  supplies,  or  grant  new  ones,  in  case  the 
Bcccssities  of  the  government  require  it ... 

‘  Army,  Of  the  younger  branches  of  the  noble  families  few  individuals 
bare  entered  into  the  army,  the  officers  for  the  most  part  consisting 
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of  an  Inferior  class  of  inhabitants  of  Palermo,  and  other  eitiei  ^  H 
towns.  A mon;^  these  arc  mixed  Keap  litans,  Swiss,  Greek,  and 
adventurers.  As  the  pay  they  receive  is  trifling,  they  cannot  app^ 
like  gentlemen  ;  hence  the  env’y  and  hatred  they  bear  to  our  troops 
among  whom  opulence  and  splendour  are  so  conspicuous.  In  luch  i 
state,  the  miliury  profession  can  scarcely  be  in  high  repute  ;  and  loch 
men  can  hardly  feel  either  the  stimulus  of  professional  ambition  or  thi 
charms  of  glory.  'Fhe  discipline  of  the  troops  is  in  consequence  moch 
neglected,  w'hile  the  contractors  for  provisioning  the  army  reduce  the 
soldier  to  a  very  miserable  state,  i  he  ofllcers  know  their  inferiority 
to  ours,  and  give  us  their  hatred  on  account ;  and  wc  may  venture 
to  say,  that  almost  the  whole  of  the  Neapolitan  and  Sicilian  officen 
would  preier  joining  the  French,  to  defending  their  sovereign  in  coo*  1 
junction  with  the  British  army.  Their  recent  behaviour  in  Calabria,  1 
under  the  prince  of  Hesse,  has  fully  evinced  the  truth  of  this  opimoo,  | 

^Education  and  Chirticter  of  the  Nohility,  As  soon  as  the  too  of  ; 
a  nobleman  is  old  enough  to  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  nunc,  ■ 
apric’t  is  hired  to  teach  him  his  letters,  to  give  him  the  rudimenti  \ 
of  writing,  and  to  attend  him  w'hen  he  is  out  walking.  As  the  salary  I 
allowed  to  this  tutor. is  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  ’ 
and  his  board,  it  is  not  likely  a  man  of  learning  will  undertake  the 
drudgery  of  this  olhee.  It  sometimes  happens  too  that  he  acts  u 
house-steward,  and  is  even  the  confident  of  the  master  or  mistress  in 
ihcir  amours.  If  he  has  some  humour,  he  becomes  the  butt  for 
r%  ery  to  one  to  pass  their  jokes  upon  ;  familiar  with  the  heads  of  the 
family,  he  is  alfo  the  confessor  and  spiritual  comforter  of  all  the 
servants.  Under  such  a  preceptor,  the  young  nobility  of  Sicily  learn 
to  write  and  read,  with  some  rudiments  of  the  Latin  tongue;  but  a 
principal  paa  <'f  their  education  consists  of  religious  doctrines,  and 
ihrv  are  early  itcd  with  all  the  immorality  of  the  catholic  persuasion.* 
Wlun  li.ey  are  oi  l  enough  to  sent  to  college,  they  are  again  put 
under  ti  e  direction  of  priests,  who  teach  them  theology,  the  history  of 
tb"  saini<,  a  smattering  of  the  Roman  history,  but  not  one  science 
wV.Ich  can  be  of  use  to  them.  When  a  lad  is  arrived  at  fourteen 
or  fiflr.n,  he  comes  home  ro  his  parents,  where  he  enters  into  the 
routine  of  c/exant  .society  .'’t  Palermo.  The  females  are  kept  in  a 
CPI  V:  nt  till  they  are  married,  whence  they  sometimes  come  out  with- 
OUT  knowing  their  letters;  and  there  arc  many  women  of  the  first  rank 
who  tan  neither  read  nor  write.  ‘ 

*  From  :»uch  cluracters,  with  the  exception  of  those  foreign  advcDturen 
wh.om  we  have  above  described ,  are  clioscn  the  subaltern  officers  under 
the  government,  from  men  who  have  no  sentiments  al>ovc  their  servants, 
no  aj  plication,  no  acquired  knowledge,  no  firm  and  manly  sentiracott 
of  honour  or  virtue,  no  military  spirit,  no  ambition  to  be  distinguished 
fmt  by  their  liveries  and  equipages.  These,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
^rc  tlie  nobility  of  Sicily.  Yet  these  men  aic  to  wield  the  anni 
jf  the  executive  power,  to  preside  over  the  finances,  to  admlnlitef 

to  vlistilbuto  the  public  burdens;  and  with  such  men  must 

•  If  s  uM  .hdii'iilt  ft*  innWo  out  uh:»t  Mr.  Ijrckir  mraiis,  but  it  must  bt 

l.t  r»thtr  .t  singular  wav  of  i  xprcv-in^r  liinself. 
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!  j  British  minister  concert  ‘measures  for  the  defence  and  independence 
fl<  Sicily  !.•• 

^Chanic  er  of  the  Middling  Ranks.  The  middling  ranks  of  people 
RWUly  live  on  the  fruits  of  their  small  farn)s,  and  by  renting  the  larger 
cfutci  of  the  nobility.  All  classes  inhabit  towns  and  villages,  and  there 
ii  scarcely  an  example  of  a  family  above  the  mcanesr  rank  living  in  the 
couoiry.  Of  course  rural  economy  is  at  its  lowest  ebb.  Wc  do  not  find  the 
goplicity  of  manners  to  be  met  with  in  those  nations  which  have  a 
C(H)trary  usage.  From  the  manner  in  which  the  government  treats  its 
luiijfcts,  these  naturally  acquire  much  low  cunning  and  selfishness. 
No  traits  of  generosity,  no  public  spirited  ideas,  no  thought  of  general 
Ifljprofenient,  and  but  few  of  the  refinements  of  life  are  discovered  in 
them,  and  they  are  totally  strangers  to  the  literature  of  the  continent. 
Mirnages  aie  contracted  by  intt’rest  alone,  and  often  a  girl  comet 
out  of  a  convent  to  be  a  bride  when  she  has  hardly  seen  her  in- 
teodeJ  husband  ;  of  course  little  or  no  domestic  happincsSf  and  lets 
virtue  :  fasting  and  religious  observances  make  up  for  all  deficiencies; 
aod  when  the  Sicilian  is  not  endeavouring  to  overreach  his  neighbours, 
he  is  cither  at  his  devotions  in  a  church,  or  following  some  scandalous 
iairiguc.  In  a  word,  he  possesses  the  vices  of  a  civilized  ]ieuple« 
without  their  virtues;  the  defects  of  a  Uirb;irian,  without  that  courage 
and  candour  which  can  alone  make  up  for  the  rudeness  of  his  state. 
All  this  results  from  the  corrupt  administration  of  justice,  the  stupidity 
aod  ignorance  of  the  clergy*,  and  the  total  want  of  public  education 
‘  N/J.'c  of  the  Poor.  From  what  has  been  observed  on  the  Gnance* 
of  this  country,  it  is  almost  needless  to  touch  on  the  subject  of  the 
poor,  as  the  piincipal  sources  of  revenue  arise  eitlicr  from  the  excise 
on  Bour,  or  the  duty  on  corn,  winv*,  oil,  tleali,  GsJi,  pulse,  &c.  and 
the  providing  of  corn  is  in  every  corporation  the  ^exclusive  privilege 
of  the  giurati,  or  senators.  As  it  has  l)ecn  seen  that  there  is  no 
free  trade,  so  there  is  no  object  for  the  industry  of  the  poor;  and 
ai  the  corporation,  if  they  lose  by  the  corn  they  buy,  must  make  it 
up  to  the  public  capital,  so,  in  times  of  scarcity,  all  attempts  to  alleviate 
the  distresses  of  the  poor  by  the  meiliods  entployed  in  England,  are 
here  contrary  to  the  laws,  destructive  to  tlic  corporations,  and  of 
course  impracticable ;  fur,  should  the  senate  permit  otliers  to  sell  cheaper 
than  themselves,  the  public  capital  would  suner,  nor  would  the  Tribunal 
of  Patrimony  pass  their  accounts.  Here  arc  then  in  one  point  of 
»ie\v,  the  defects  of  the  public  economy,  tlie  absolute  impossibility  of 
nunulacturcs,  and  the  misery  and  ruin  of  the  people.  In  Sicily  and 
Spain  this  system  obtains;  and  it  is  from  this  source  that  all  the 
sordid  beggary  results  which  distinguishes  these  countries  from  the 
rest  of  the  world.  The  |'eople  groan  under  the  most  oppressive 
monopolies ;  those  articlet  of  primary  necessity  which  are  objects  of 
commerce  and  gain  to  the  lower  orders,  are  here  the  only  sources 


•  ‘Of  thf  clergy,  whether  Keouljir  or  regular,  all  onlerv  are,  with  few  c»- 
wptious,  illiterate,  ignorant,  aivl  iiniiior.il.  MiraoU-**  and  noisy  declamations, 
sddreksed  to  the  passiooH  of  the  hearer';,  nith  a  view  to  escite  ibeii  indigiiattuu 
s^  ost  heretics,  form  the  priacijul  topics  of  tU*  sermons  giveo  from  Uw 
pulpit.’ 
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of  public  revrnuc.  In  a  certain  port  of  Sicily,  some  yean  wcf, 

U'hen  the  poor  were  litenUly  dying  of  hunger,  in  consequence  of  tW  II 
scarcity  of  bread,  a  Danish  vessel  arrived  laden  with  corn ;  it  9 

prop'>scd  to  sell  a  part  of  the  cargo,  as  damaged,  at  a  low  price  to  J 
the  poor ;  to  ex  cute  this  was,  however,  impossible,  the  senate  alledgine  J 
that  they  had  enough,  and  that  the  patrimony  would  sutVer.  The?  | 
received  official  letters  of  approbation  from  the  Tribunal  of  Patrimoe^  m 
at  Palermo,  and,  after  all,  finished  by  buying  the  same  corn  at  the  S: 
low  price  before  fixed  on  it  :  it  was  afterwards  sold  as  dear  as  all  the  | 
rest  to  the  inhabiuints.  1 

*  Courts  of  Justice.  It  is  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  coorti  9 
of  justice,  civil  and  criminal.  Of  the  first  there  are  two,  vir,  the  9 
Tribunal  Concistoro,  and  the  Gran  Corte.  In  each  of  tliese  a  lawsuit  m 
may  fie  heard  five  times  over,  and  the  last  decision  is  generally  gitei  | 
in  such  undefined  and  equivocal  terms,  that  it  often  is  the  cause  of  i  9 
fresh  suit.  The  barefaced  manner  in  which  the  judges  sport  with  the  I 
happiness  and  property  of  the  subject,  must  excite  the  indignation  of  erwy  j| 
honest  mind,  Thu  judge  receives  private  visits  from  both  partiei,  I 
who  go  to  inform  his  worship  on  the  cause,  and  they  are  not  coo*  8 
fronted  until  it  is  brought  to  a  public  hearing,  when  there  is  so  much  | 
falsehood  to  sift  and  disembroil,  and  the  cause  which  was  at  firw 
clear  and  simple,  has  become  so  pu/zletl,  that  it  seems  impossible  to 
decide  it.  This  occasions  the  necessity  of  putting  off  t  *e  hearing; 
and  the  judge  at  last  declines  by  sending  a  written  se  ntence,  not 
from  Oie  tribunal  where  he  sits,  but  from  his  own  hoir.c ;  nor  it  a 
made  public  but  by  rejiort.  Hence  it  has  not  the  efiect  of  a  dccisioi  ' 
pronounced  in  full  court,  and  give  to  the  judge  the  facility  of  diadaig 
rather  according  to  his  present  interest  than  his  own  conscience. 

‘  The  salaries  of  the  judges  are  trlHing,  and  the  fees  arc  multipW 
by  the  length  of  the  suit ;  so  that  litigation  is  calculated  here  to  mil 
all,  and  vindicate  none.  Many  lawsuits  finish  by  a  compromise  lx* 
tween  the  parties,  where  the  pow^r  and  influence  arc  nearly  equal; 
when  not  so,  the  weakest  must  be  cast. 

‘  In  criminal  cases,  evidences  arc  not  taken  ns  with  us ;  a  crirainal 
sometimes  remains  in  prison  till  he  and  his  offence  are  totally  forgotten 
and  the  torture  is  still  used  to  make  him  confess.  The  ordinary  custom 
is  to  bind  both  the  wrists  togedier  so  tight  as  to  stoji  the  circulaiioo, 
or  to  put  the  criminal  into  an  arched  dungeon,  where  if  he  docs  oot 
confess  or  die  in  a  few  days,  he  gets  oft  as  innocent.*  pp.  86— I3f 

Snell,  Mr.  I.cckie  assures  us,  is  no  e.xaggeiatrti  outline  of 
the  cDiuliiion  of  Sicily;  a  country  which  cosis  Great  Britain 
three  millious  and  a  half  annually,  and  etii|)loys  twenty 
tliousand  of  her  best  troops!  Our  readers  will  find,  in  a 
note,  a  circumstance  or  two  illustrative  of  the  gratitude  of 
the  Sicilian  government  for  this  interference  of  ours  in  tbek 
hchalf^. 


♦  In  4  mennonal  recenUy  addrruod  to  Iht  Board  of  Trade  by  the  Britiifc 
Merchants  in  Sicily,  we  6nd  ihem  thu^  «roinplaininu  of  the  restrictions 
etol>arrm*aments  to  which  our  fs)minerce  iu  that  Island  is  rx|K>s(d. 

•  I'hc  taiiff  it  of  the  most  flagitious  and  oppressive  nature;  ojiiinf  to 
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\Ve  sHuh  now  a^lvort  to  a  few  of  t^e  circnnistanccs  for  the 
lipowleilge  of  wliirh  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Vaughan.  iTc 
jndhis  Italian  original,  enter  into  few  details  on  the  theory  or 
practice  of  the  governineni,  unless,  indeed,  where  the  latter 
jo-res  an  occasion  to  praise;  for  tite  Ahhatc  is,  like  a  very 
snhiect,  much  in  love  with  his  government,  and  is  very 
juirloiically  i>r  opinion,  tiuit  it  contributes  largely  to  the  hap- 
p-neiisof  the  Sicilian  people.  A  few  facts,  liowever,  drop  out 
.va*  and  there,  on  whicli  the  reader  can  make  his  own  reflec- 
timd  he  hrsi  occavion,  as  is  very  natural,  where  the  Abbatc 
a^ntiOMs  any  thing  which  could  he  ( hatiged  for  the  better, 
iin.ifre  the  arrow  grazes  himself. 

‘  From  ht-nce  the  ruins  of  the  venerable  castle  of  Vicarl,  its  houses 

ijmmdiltes  a  inte  of  from  \  fo  ^  more  o*»  ihe  etiimule  Ikan  on  the  tnmr  article  qf 
mmfjftHrrs  nr  of  cotmterct  the  produre  qf  any  other  country  !  Convqiiontly  th« 
okr  klraiici*  iri  t'XMctrti  on  ihe  tiutie»  ;  nn'i,  in  many  iiotunrc',  it  briii};*  the 
tia.l  thill  are  paid  tu  from  30  to  33  per  rent,  on  fir^t  value,  or 

•njiial  Cv)sl ;  whereas  tlie  same  kind  ol  artir!<»s,  not  bcinn  denominated  En^inkt 
««4  etiteii-d  at  the  custom  house  by  a  Frenih,  CiCTtii.in,  or  Merchant, 

aald  (Kiy  u  >  mure  than  from  13  to  ‘20  per  cent.' 

Tw  lollowiiijt  recent  o<;curreiu*e,  exhibits  sum'll  dastardly  opprtaision  ami  pro- 
ftiif  rtp.tciiy,  on  the  part  of  our  Sicilian  friends,  that  we  will  not  trust  (Minelvet 
to  npriss  the  s<*oru  and  indignation  we  ielt  on  lirat  pci  using  the  aci'ount  of  it. 
'On  the  I3t'  April,  a  (Ireek  polacca  Umiing  an  Ottoman  *  (lag,  coininnude«i  hy  Mr. 
kikrrt  Caiii(>hell,  u  Hritish  »ub)ect,  having  a  lUitsh  license,  bound  for  Malta, 
•w  ciptureil  near  Capri,  by  three  Sicilian  privateers.  Alter  being  robbid  of 
Uer  clothes  and  watches,  and  peisoimlly  ill  tre  it«  «l,  the  crew  were  forcibly  put 
utosboat  anti  turni'd  adrift  to  the  mercy  of  the  waves.  Portunal*  ly,  however, 
CV7  reachetl  Naples,  where  the  Captain  rntemi  a  regular  pixilctl  against  the 
putical  seizure  of  his  vt^ssel,  with  the  Ameiicaii  coiimiI  there.  Ou  the 
ikh  of  May  he  and  his  crew  anived  at  Palermo,  where  they  found  llroir 
»'*ifl  in  po>><M>ssion  of  the  raptors,  waiting  for  eoiidemnatiiHi  by  the  Tribunal 
•f  Pnzts,  On  representation  of  ihtir  ease  to  the  Hritish  Admiral  (Boyle)  Mr. 
fswn  ib«-  British  Consul,  n  .d  Mr.  Walsh  the  Vicr  Consul — the  captain  and 
'fa  Were  s»Mit  on  ,bo.tnl  their  own  vessel,  to  recover  the  lieetrae  and  other 
v*cr«  It  d  in  a  block.  These  being  secureil,  they  were  placed  in  the  hands 
d  biioii  l.stremola,  ol  the  health  oftice.  The  captaui  and  crew  themselves, 
remaudrd  to  their  vessel  to  p*  rtorm  quar.mtinc.  Mt  anwhili*  the  privateer* 
ttormetl  at  the  unexp«'eted  ap|>eaianee  of  the  llrei  k  crew,  bi*.:au  to  carry  off 
t  >rei  fn>in  the  ship  i>etorc  it  was  euiid*‘mned,  hut  were  fiostralMl  in  (heir 
^tpnsc  by  the  llntiiih  Admiral.  It  was  imt  necessary,  however,  for  these 
tt»  be  vt  ly  anxious  10  secure  their  booty  ;  the  officers  ot  the  trilMinal 
d  prizes  being  sidHcicntly  eager  to  condemn  it,  im  the  bare  de|>osiiiou  of  the 
'^pturs,  during  the  quaiaiitiiie  of  the  crew,  while  they  wer»*  iiuahlc  to  appear 
prove  their  just  profierty  m  it.  This  contlemnation  has  prtdiably  taken 
since,  when  the  last  ac<H)unts  came  away,  Mr.  Fagan,  hy  a  royd  edict, 
*>*  suspended  from  holding  any  communication  with  the  Sicilian  go.emiiM*ut, 
■  consequence  of  his  exertions  to  pnictire  retlreHs  for  a  British  subject  thus 
pluiifleretl,  ainl  confined  like  a  criminal  in  his  own  sh  p.  It  is  well 
*^Titoo«l  tiiat  the  privateers  which  committed  this  outrage  with  impunity, 
(0  persons  so  high  in  the  state,  that  the  arm  of  Justice,  withered  and 
as  it  is,  cannot  reai'h  them.* 

the  enlitor  of  the  Newspaper  (the  Iris)  from  which  we  have 
this  statement,  exclaim,  *  A  government  under  which  such  acta 
only  not  puinsherl,  but  tolerated  anti  vindicated,  must  either  be  a© 
u  to  invite  destruction,  or  so  profligate  as  to  deserve  it.  Fall  when  it 
I  ' »  tod  fail  as  it  may,  its  memory  can  only  be  detpiaed  and  exocratod.' 
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dispewd  in  motley  groups,  and  the  beautiful  hill  above  it,  had  altomiy- 
a  delightful  effect.  Signor  'rommasi  considered  this  prosixrct  with  m;,- 
cu’ar  complacency,  but  I  own  I  eyed  it  askance,  foi  1  called  to  mt#d 
intolerable  vexations  1  suffer  in  those  parts  from  the  tax  of  the  “ 
J*art”  on  my  farm  held  under  the  Trinity.  I  endeavoured  hovrm 
to  f«  rget  these  unpleasant  ideas,  by  reticciing  uj'on  the  consideration  of 
majesty  the  king,  who  has  graciotisly  ordered  ih^  ir  abolition,  and  the  ZfJ 
of  the  Marquis  Ferret  i,  to  carry  into  execution  the  royal  intentloni  to  tt? 
utmost.’  pp.  11 — V2, 

Mr.  Vaughan  adds,  in  a  note  upon  the  uords  third  pert^-. 

A  tax  upon  corn,  by  which  one  third  part  ef  the  produce  of  the  ldiKl(a 
account  of  the  whole  of  ^^hich  is  first  taken)  may  be  called  for  by  goic.'v 
ment  at  the  price  it  has  established,  notwithstanding  any  after  rise  in  tbe 
market  price.  The  vexation  of  tliis  tax  to  the  farmer,  may  be  conceived  bt 
its  effects  upon  the  feelings  of  a  dilUttanti  only,  and  one  employed  uadr 
the  government. 

Another  note  of  Mr.  Vaughan,  gives  us  a  sample  of  the  id. 
persiiiions  of  the  country. 

•  However  the  Ablate  may  seem  to  treat  the  doctrine  of  the  Evil-Ew 
with  an  air  of  levity,  it  is  universally  attended  to,  and  believed  through  » 
country ;  and  perhaps  more  than  elsewhere,  at  Palermo  Itself.  It  isa  faocyor 
apprehension  that  the  look  or  the  presence  of  some  particularly  ill-onxnd 
person,  brings  ill-luck  wherever  it  appears;— that  person  is  called  a  (letutvt, 
literally  a  thrower  (alluding  to  the  eye.)  As  a  guard  against  the  thr»- 
cning  misfortune  of  the  presence  of  the  Gettatore,  they  carry  t  liaif 
charm  called  “  Bona  Fortuna,”  which  is  a  small  crooked  piece  of  coni, 
generally  like  the  horn  of  an  animal,  and  pointed  at  the  end ;  it  U  von 
by  the  gentlemen  at  their  watch  chains,  and  by  the  ladies  as  an  omantet; 
these  they  point  at  the  unlucky  object  upon  his  appearance,  to  qualify  the 
EviUEyc.  The  king  himself  wears  the  “  Bona  Foituna,*  and  icfcnl 
English  can  attest  the  fact  of  having  seen  him  point,  when  at  caidi, 
at  a  particular  duke,  well  known  at  Palermo,  who  is  supjioscd  geoendlyto 
to  be  a  fiettaiore,*  p.  3l# 

^riie  following  fact  is  instructive,  in  a  general  point  of  viev: 
but  aiiiircsscs  itself  with  peculiar  force  to  a  certain  description 
of  our  counirvincu,  who  delight  in  proclaiming  the  mischicfi 
of  religious  toleration. 

*  The  morals  of  the  Ragusans  arc  not  reckoned  the  most  pure.  Certn 
quarrels  keep  discord  alive  among  the  best  families  ;  and  Ixsides  that,  ^ 
old  and  fierce  contentions  bitw'een  the  Cliurch  of  St.  Giovanni  aod  St 


Giorgio,  do  not  fall  to  excite  and  foment  discontent  and  i  11 -humour  amcaf 
ill  classes  of  people.  These,  there  is  no  doubt,  appear  at  pn‘seni  somevte 
illayed,  since  the  priests  and  leaders  of  both  factions  discountenance  «*» 
disorders  ;  but  from  the  vehement  and  furious  enthusiasm  whicli 
vails  amongst  even  the  better  sort,  in  respect  to  iJieso  rival  parishjchurcbes^ 
fire  seems  to  be  hidden  but  for  the  moment.  The  administrator  who,  f*®® 
the  vicinity  of  his  residence,  frequenteil  the  church  of  St.  Giorgio,  W 
•void  the  appearance  of  invidious  p.irtiality,  ;iIso  went  to  say  his  prajrc^** 
that  of  Sc.  Giovaniu :  and  it  is  inconurivablv  how  much  comniouoPf  ^ 
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^  fur)',  was  cxciied  among  these  parishioners.  Men  and  women  of 
_  rank  and  description  ran  to  celebrate  the  Administrator’s  approach  ; 
Either  candle,  nor  organ,  nor  hells,  nor  pateraroes,  were  spared  uj)on 


^occasion:  and  it  was  curious  to  behold,  how  all,  even  the  smallest 
-rttry,  exclaimed,  and  roamed,  and  twisted,  and  jumped,  at  the  raiding  the 
^ot  the  saint  :  and  with  a  thousand  exclamations  and  gestures  manitested 
^most  fervent  devotion  and  zeal,  1,  who  at  distince  from  Signor 
Toon»^i»  was  returning  from  a  cliapci,  remained  altogether  confounded 
^isch  a  roaring  and  noise ;  and  scarcely  knowing  what  to  think  of  it,  felt 
i  cfrtain  degree  ol  alarm  lest  I  should  be  taken  for  a  parishioner  of  St 
which  1  had  visited  daily  :  therefore,  cxening  myself  to  the  ut- 
1  called  out  with  all  mv  mi^ht  and  main  “  e  Viva  !  St  Giovanni.*’ 
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We  iuh\  lit're  sc.c  how  utterly  ineffectual  is  the  rigour  of  an 
nclusivc  religion,  in  producing  a  thorough  unanimity  of 
kIiH  :  or  rather,  how  directly  calculated  it  is  to  promote 
copfuMoii  and  ili>cord.  We  have  people  in  England,  neither 
k«  in  number,  nor  low  in  place,  nor  small  in  power,  who  ad- 
aireilie  harmony  of  only  one  form  of  religion,  and  look  with 
ivery  ‘  e\il  eye’  upon  the  diversity  of  forms.  We  wish  it  were 
Mssiblc'to  persuade  them,  that,  iu  so  doing,  they  are  not  only 
xtraving  a  lamentable  ignorance  of  human  nature,  but  a  most 
Wind  and  stupid  disregard  of  historical  experience.  WhcrCi  in 
Ligland,  do  they  meet  with  discord,  among  all  the  variety  of 
KCband  schisms,  like  tliat  between  the  parlizansof  St.  Giovanni 
iod  St.  Giorgio?  Let  the  uniformity  they  wish  for,  however,  be 
(xxe  establislied,  and,  civilized,  and  polite,  and  knowing  as 
«c  imagine  ourselves,  we  should  not  have  long  to  wait  for 
’be result.  'Fhe  fact  is  niideniable,  that  the  virulence  of  thco- 
•ogical  controversy  is,  for  the  most  part,  exactly  commensurate 
»ith  the  minuteness  of  the  points  in  debate.  Nor  is  it  indeed 
t9bf  wondered  at,  that  the  concussions  should  he  more  formi- 
^ble,  when  the  combatants  have  a  narrower  space  to  con* 
ill,  and  the  blows  fall  undiverted  upon  each  other. 

Alp.  9G,  Mr.  Vaughan  has  the  following  curious  note  on 
‘Ae  word  mal-arij, 

'  The  mal-arla  is  very  prevalent  in  many  parts  of  Sicily  (and  Cab* 
paiiicuiarly  in  autumn.  It  is  hitherto  little  better  explained  than 
^  cnwholcsome  air,  arising  from  stagnant  water  left  by  the  torrents 
the  summer ,  or  from  exhalations,  in  certain  parts,  from  the  earth; 
^  hit  is  the  more  credited,  since  it  is  known  that  in  certain  houaea  the 
shews  itself  on  one  side  (even  within  the  houae)  and  not  on  the 
Wc  have  many  instances  of  this  in  the  barracks  and  quarters  of  our 
where  one  side  has  been  healthy,  while  the  other  has  been  sickly, 
died  rapidly.  Of  two  companies  of  the  21  at  regiment,  quartered 
'‘Vfnitico,  in  the  same  barracks,  in  1808,  forty  in  one  of  the  companiea 
ill,  of  whom  ten  or  eleven  died;  and  the  other  company  (al* 
they  entered  by  one  door)  in  the  other  division,  remained  hcA’hy  | 
among  others,  of  the  extraordinary  and  deadly  conicqucoccs  of  the 
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mal-arla,  since,  if  care  and  attention  could  have  saved  these  men,  tlkiodp. 
fatigable  zeal  of  their  most  excellent  commanding  officer,  Lieut  CqIqqH 
Adam,  would  have  effected  iu  The  same  phenomena  arc  to  be  observed 
frequently  at  Rome/ 

On  bearing  such  a  fact  this,  o^e  cannot  help  being i 
little  surprised.  W’Ikmi  the  men  were  found  dying  from  un* 
wholesome  air  on  the  one  side  of  the  barracks,  in  the  name  of 
common  sense  and  common  humanity,  why  were  they  noire, 
moved  ?  Could  not  ‘  the  itidefatigahle  zeal  of  their  most  excel¬ 
lent  othcer*  command  as  much  understanding,  or  as  much 
elTort  as  was  neccss  try  to  effect  this  very  simple  remedy,  but 
the  British  soldiers  must  he  left  to  perish  in  such  numbers  fer 
want  of  it  ?  Mr.  Vaughan  assigns  no  reason  why  they  were  not 
removed  ; — and  uidess  something  is  left  om  hy  Mr.  Vaughto, 
which  ought  to  have  been  staled,  there  could  be  no  good 
reason. 

Itt  one  of  the  letters  given  by  Mr.  Vaugban,  at  the  end  of 
tbc  volume,  a  pretty  accurate  idea  is  afforded,  at  least  i 
comf)arative  one,  of  the  stage  of  society,  at  which,  by  the 
blessing  of  its  goverment,  Sicily  has  remained  stationary.  Wf 
shall  insert  the  passaj;e  ;  just  observing  that  there  is  murcof 
good  wishing,  than  of  good  thinking,  in  the  latter  part  of  it. 

‘  Perhaps  the  situation  of  Sicily  is  not  wholly  dissimilar  to  thit  of 
Great  Britain,  as  described  by  judge  Blackstone,  in  the  reign  of  Kir; 
William  ;  and  a  similar  remedy  might  have  its  cffec*.  “  We  leam  firoo 
tlie  Saxon  Chronicle,  that,  in  the  19th  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Williao, 
an  invasion  was  apprehended  from  Denmark  ;  and  the  miliuiry  constitawi 
of  the  Saxons  being  laid  aside,  and  no  other  introduced  in  its  imd, 
the  island  was  wholly  defenceless,  which  occasioned  the  King  to  bro; 
over  a  large  army  of  Normans  and  Bretons,  who  were  quartered  upon  ik 
land-holders,  ^vc.  &c.  This  apparent  weakness,  and  the  grievance occn* 
oned  by  a  foreign  force,  might  co-operate  with  the  King’s  reinonstnacn, 
and  the  better  incline  the  nobility  to  listen  to  his  pioposals  for  puttii; 
themselves  in  a  posture  of  defence  ;  tor  as  soon  as  the  danger  was  o»er,tlif 
King  held  a  great  Council  of  the  nation ;  and  the  immediate  coo- 
sequence  was,  compiling  the  great  Doomsday-Book,  which  was  6niibel 
the  next  year ;  when  the  King  was  attended  by  all  the  nobility  at  Sinia, 
where  tlie  nobles  submitteii  tliclr  lands  to  military  tenure,  kc.  4c.*'— 
'Phis  latter  p;ut  is  already  the  case  :  the  lands  of  t.he  nobles  arc  heWby 
tnilitary  tenure ;  and  the  state  of  the  island  very  much  resemblef  il* 
former— for  which  sometliing  should  be  do  e.  Would  it  were  poiii6« 
that  that  which  has  been  thought  >0  desirable  for  IreKind  would  apply® 
thit  island  !  1  allude  to  a  Union.  Doubtless  there  are  objectiooi;  bdi 
were  it  practicable,  it  would  seem  to  legitimize  our  army  and  cxpcoie 
the  island  ;  and,  without  a  tingle  question  on  the  subject  of  religi<®« 
it  would  rivet  the  jieopic  (for  it  is  what  they  most  wish),  and  tbtf 
settle  the  King  ra  .re  firmly  on  the  throne  than  he  has  been,  from  d* 
•ute  of  things,  since  the  loss  of  Naples  : — and  the  island,  by  degr^ 
would  begin  to  help  in  the  expense— the  constitution  of  the  countryi  whkk 
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g  sot  at  all  unlike  our  own,  would  conr^e  back  to  what  it  was,  and  that 
t^noast  ia  what  the  people  deairc.*  pp.  xlv— xlvi. 

Asa  sort  of  se(|\u*l  to  the  indications  which  have  already  ap- 
peirvdof  the  state  of  social  accommodation  in  Sicily,  the  fol- 
ioting  characteristic  circumstance  may  he.  taken. 

*  Four  hours  and  a  half — for,  travelling  in  Sicily,  you  never  go  out  of 
I  tralk — brought  me  to  Fiumc  Hi  Nisi,  eighteen  miles  from  Messina ; 
ibfTf  the  muleteer  informed  me  there  was  an  excellent  inn.  It  consista 
itio  immense  range  of  open  stalls  for  the  mules,  and  wretched  lofu 
they  call  rooms.  The  supper-room  you  are  shewn  into,  is  a 
liiTifioo  of  the  stable  ;  with  a  fire  on  the  ground,  or  rather,  bare  earth,— a 
b(d  for  the  family — some  ca!>ks  full  of  wine— a  pig  lately  killed,  swinging 
irom  the  rafurs — and  a  table  and  bench.  Upon  the  ashes  they  toast  you  a 
liter  horn  the  pig  :  with  two  or  three  eggs,  and  a  botde  of  wine  :  and  that 
tbrrni  your  supper  ;  while  the  muleteer  stalks  in  with  a  saiished  air  from 
hariog  told  you  the  truth.  The  chamber  for  sleeping  is  a  wretched>looking 
prrrt,  with  a  mattrass,  rn  suite ;  shutters  for  windows  ;  and  a  door  that 
won’t  shut.  Were  an  English  lady’s  maid  shewn  in  to  such  a  place,  at 
tbr  worst  inn  on  the  road,  she  would  immediately  swoon.  And  take  this 
tor  a  picture  of  every  locanda  in  Sicily,  except  in  great  towns,  or  the 
immediate  beaten  tract  from  one  English  post  to  anotlicr.’p.  xlvii. 

We  shall,  at  pre.seiit,  leave  these  statistical  facts  for  the  re¬ 
flections  of  our  readers.  To  enter  at  large  into  the  policy 
which  has  guided  British  statesmen  in  the  maintenance  of 
luch  a  system  as  is  here  displayed,  would  he  trespassing  on 
the  limits  of  a  miscellaneous  journal.  Wc  shall  therefore 
content  ourselves  with  transcribing  a  short  passage  from  a 
speech  of  Lord  Grenville,  commenting  on  a  similar  policy, 
as  exercised  in  another  place.  It  is  from  the  speech  of  his 
Lordship,  in  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  22d.  Fcbrn- 
»ry,  1811,  on  the  message  about  taking  30,000  Portuguese 
into  British  pay.  We  quote  from  the  Times  newspaper,  of 
23d  of  February,  1810. 

*  It  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  dwell  upon  the  manner 
'  in  which  the  measures  taken  in  Portugal  had  been  con- 
*  ducted.  But  if  those  who  had  the  management  of  tho 
‘public  affairs,  had  possessed  any  wisdom,  any  capacity 
‘  for  enlightened  policy  in  the  regulations  of  a  nation's 
‘interests  and  constitution,  any  right  feelings  with  regard  to 
‘  the  happiness  of  their  fellow  creatures,  here  had  been  a 
‘  wide  field  opened  to  them.  They  had  got  the  possession 
‘of  the  dominion  of  our  ally,  with  its  government  dis- 
‘  solved,  and  no  means  existing  for  the  establishment  of 
‘  sny  regular  authority  or  civil  administration,  but  such  as 
‘the  British  government  alone  could  suggest.  .  Here*  had 
‘baea  a  glorious,  opportunity  for  raising  the  Portuguese 
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nation  from  that  wretched  and  dec:<’adcd  condition,  to  nUcl)  i| 
mental  ij^norance,  civil  oppression,  and  political  tyranny  jl 
and  prostitution,  had  reduced  it.  ^^'as  not  that  an  oppor,  m 
tunity  which  any  men  caj)able  of  enlarged  and  liberal  ?ic*i  J 
of  policy,  and  influenced  by  any  just  feelings  for  the  ith  « 
tercsts  of  their  fellow  creatures,  would  have  eagerly  availed  S 

*  themselves  of  ?  ^Vould  not  such  men  have  eagerly  iciied  S 
the  favourable  occasion  to  rescue  the  population  of  ibn  S 
country,  from  that  influence  of  ignorance  and  political  de.  C 
basement  which  rendered  the  inhabitants  of  that  wretched  B 
country  incapable  of  any  public  spirit  or  national  feeling?  m 
Here  was  a  task  worthy  of  the  greatest  statesmen;  herew^  i| 
an  object,  in  the  accomplishment  of  which  there  were  m 
no  talents  so  transcendant,  no  capacity  so  enlarged,  no  1 
ability  so  comprehensive,  that  miglit  not  have  been  well  and  1 

*  henencially  employed.  It  was  a  work  well  suited  to  a  wise’aod  \ 

*  liberal  policy — to  an  enlarged  and  generous  spirit — to  every  I 
‘  just  feeling  and  sound  principle  of  national  interest;  to  i 
‘  impart  the  blessings  of  the  free  institutions  of  a  free  i 
‘  government  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  conntrv,  so  long  op-  = 

‘  pressed  and  disgraced  by  the  greatest  tyranny  that  had  ever  j 
‘  existiul  in  any  nation  of  Europe.*  j 

Lord  Grenville  merits  esteem  for  the  enunciation  of  these  opk  ' 
nions,  as  sound  and  prudent  in  policy,  as  they  are  elevated  in  ^ 
sentiment.  Change  hut  the  name  of  Portugal  for  the  name  of 
Sicily,  and  they  are  applicable  to  the  latter  in  every  tittle,  i 
and  in  their  full  force  and  extent.  We  leave  it  to  our 
readers,  at  their  leisure,  to  make  the  application  in  detail. 


An.  V.  Sdect  Pums,  &c.  By  the  late  John  Dawes  Worgan,  of 
Bristol,  who  died  on  the  25th  of  July,  1809,  aged  nineteen  yean. 
To  which  arc  added  sopae  particulars  of  his  Life  and  Character,  by 
an  early  Friend  and  Associate ;  with  a  preface  by  William  Hayley, 
Esq.  12mo.  pp.  311.  Price  Is.  Longman  and  Co.  1810. 

J^EVF.R  does  tl  le  conduct  of  Divine  Providence  appctf 
more  mysterious,  than  in  the  premature  removal  of  eirb 
piety  and  genius.  I'he  htre  combination  of  talents  ind 
virtue  in  an  imgenuous  youth,  i.Honeofthc  most  (^laddeninc 
sights  in  the  creation.  It  is  in  itself  an  object  ot  delightful 
interest,  to  witness  the  gradual  expansion  of  a  superior  mind; 
to  observe  its  rapid  associations — its  ardent  vivacity— itt 
glowing  benevolence — its  voluntary  and  decided  conseenuio# 
to  the  good  of  man  and  the  glory  of  God.  In  the  contem* 
plation  of  such  a  character,  advancing  by  the  progresiv 
davelopeiiient  of  its  powers  to  usefulness  and  honour, 
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ipeculiar  elevation  of  soul.  We  see  the  hand  of  God  at  work  : 
indin  every  operation  by  which  his  providence  and  grace  are 
iispliTcd,  Nvc  are  led  to  anticipate,  with  growing  and  nnmingled 
pbsure,  the  intended  result  of  this  combined  process.  If, 
n  such  a  frame  of  sanguine  expectation,  the  stroke  of 
aortalitv  is  inflicted,  it  is  an  event  of  inexplicable  mystery 
K)  our  reason  and  our  feelings;  it  is  a  dispensation  wrapped 
iasbadcs  and  darkness, — a  gloom  which  nothing  can  penetrate 
bat  the  cheering  rays  of  sacred  truth.  Viewed  merely  in 
its  connection  with  the  present  scene  of  things,  it  looks 
IS  if  God  had  left  his  own  world,  and  abandoned  it  to 
the  capricious  arbitration  of  death  :  as  if  nothing  remained 
for  us,  hut  tlie  complaining  appeal — “  Wherefore  hast  thou 
aide  man  in  vain  ?”  Hut  faith  forbids  the  ungrateful  ex* 
clamation  !  The  fair  plant,  which,  to  our  short  siglited  view, 
dimmed  and  confused  by  the  very  tears  we  shed,  has 
iiappearod  for  ever,  is  only  removed  to  a  kindlier  soil 
and  a  more  genial  dime :  there  it  flourishes,  near  to  that 
“plant  of  renown,”  which  slieds  eternal  fragrance  on  all 
tbe  paradise  of  God,  and  hlooms,  in  unfading  lieanty,  forever. 

Such  must  have  been  the  feelings  of  those  endeared  re¬ 
vives  and  friends  who  beheld  the  growing  genius  of  Worgan; 
forthey  are  the  eoinmo!)  feelings  which  arise  on  contemplating 
iHe  display  of  early  excellence;  and  such,  wo  doubt  not. 
Iff  the  consolations  enjoyed  by  those  who  f^aw  him  meekly 
ilfscend  to  the  tom!),  “  rejoicing  in  the  hope  that  is  full 
rf  immortality.”  We  have  been  fre»|uenily  called  to  notice, 
in  our  Journal,  productions  of  youthful  talent,  which, 
bid  the  Sovereign  Oovernor  of  the  world  j)crmittofl  to  attain 
die  “fulness  of  its  stature”  on  earth,  might  have  been  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  qualities  of  the  highest  order.  Henry  Kirke 
IVhite  and  Elizabeth  Smith,  were  uncommon  illustrations 
d  the  value  ^of  real  religion,  both  in  its  influence  on  the 
»ind  and  on  the  heart.  The  world,  if  the  world  could 
be  brought  to  think  on  such  a  subject,  might  have  learnt, 
from  the  interesting  memorials  of  their  w’ortTi,  that  there  is 
nothing  in  religion  to  chill  and  retard  the  progress  of 
K^nius;  that,  so  far  from  thcrc^being  any  points  of  repulsion, 
^alliance  between  them  is  mutually  assisting  and  ennobling; 
I’m  genius  refines  religion,  and  that  religion  consecrates 
pnius.  The  ‘  lives  of  poets,’  indeed,  have  too  often  ex- 
“*biieci  that  hi^jli  and  brilliant  faculty  of  the  mind,  in  un- 
®ilural  opposition  to  the  dictates  of  conscience  and  the 
^’•^sof  God.  Mental  superiority  has  become,  through  the 
P^rersion  of  its  power,  an  instrument  of  mighty  mischief, 
^  directly  counteracted  the  end  of  iU  bestow ment.  Hut 
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this  has  been  its  prostitution — its  degradation  ;  whilf  qq 
till!  other  hand,  its  union  with  piety  has  attein|>er«(i  hj 
bright  etTiilgence,  directed  its  movements,  and  reguUtfii 
its  oj)cration.  In  the  one  instance,  it  has  been  a  njnno 
fire  spreading  on  all  sides  devastation  and  death ;  in  ih| 
other,  as  the  ligiit  of  heaven,  mild  and  beneficent  ia 
its  splendour. 

It  has  alVorded  us  peculiar  pleasure  to  find  tlie  l/iogniplir 
of  modern  times,  so  fretpienily  in  aid  of  those  sentimenti 
which  represent  genius  as  worthy  of  admiration  only  wlieo 
it  is  controuled  by  moral  and  religious  principh'.  Tlie  iiieiaoin 
of  such  men  as  Sii  W  illiam  Jones  and  Cowper,  have  u 
intlueiice  beyond  the  power  of  their  living  actions,  and 
greater  in  its  moral  etVect  than  tliat  of  the  produclknis 
which  gave  them  eeiehriiy  :  and  we  doubt  not  that  the 
impression  produce.il  by  the  lives  of  Kirke  W'liiie  an^] 
M  iss  Smith,  has  done  mure  to  guide  and  stiinuiate  tbe 
energies  of  youthful  minds,  and  by  this  means  to  jiroinoic 
the  best  iniereNis  of  society,  than  their  |)ersonal  exeriioni 
could  have  etrecied,  if  their  time  on  earth  had  rcachtd 
the  niino^i  limits  of  human  exiNlencc.  I'/iis  is  the  bes: 
compensaiiou  for  their  loss — iliat  their  example  and  chartctct 
have  twu'  an  attraction,  inseparable  from  that  very  evcni 
which  our  feelings  so  poignantly  deplore.  W'e  arc  not 
prepared  to  say  that  W\)rgair  uas  in  every  respect  equil 
to  liis  exalted  precursors;  but  we  are  confident  that  do 
one  can  read  the  interesting  memorial  before  us,  without 
regretting  that  talents  so  superior  should  be  lost  to  the 
world  so  soon,  or  without  rejoicing  tliat  he  who  possi'ifed 
them  was  the  only  one  who  did  not  sutler  by  their  remonl. 
liis  piety  was  as  distinguished  as  liis  attainments  were 
respectable;  and  it  is  the  blending  of  this  heaveidy  principle 
witii  all  ids  pursuits,  tliat  gives  this  little  record  of  «» 
worth  such  peculiar  interest  and  importance. 

John  Dawes  Worgan  was  horn  in  Hristol  on  the  8l!i 
of  November,  17!M.  His  father’s  ancestors  had  been  watch* 
makers  for  two  generations  ;  and  his  father,  though  ardeutly 
desirous  of  entering  on  holy  orilers  in  the  esiablishineot, 
was  ‘  compelled  to  prosecute  the  family  employment  by  i 
kind  of  hereditary  entail.’  From  a  short  sketch  of  his  own 
life  drawn  by  Worgan,  not  long  before  his  death,  we  leini 
tliat  his  father  was  an  eminent  Christian,  and  a  ‘  faitbW 
member  of  the  church  of  Kngland  ;*  and  that  his  inothcf 
belonged  to  the  church  of  the  United  lUethren,  or  Moravj^ 
When  six  years  of  age  he  was  placed  under  the  tuittoj'* 
of  ‘a  good  natured  inielligcnt  man’  in  Wiltshire,  who,  < 
teems,  had  the  frailty  of  T)cing  too  lenient  towards  die 
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units  of  his  pupil.  Here  he  remained  for  two  years— -after 
lo.^t  much  afid  yijained  little.’  His  parents  were  detiroos 
of  iaiinefliately  sttj)eriniending  his  education,  and,  for 
lilt  purpose,  of  placing  him  at  some  school  in  the  heijliljour- 
IkkkI  of  Bristol;  but  the  haWts  of  negligence  and  iu« 
srSordi nation  had  become  so  stubborn  by  indulgence,  tint 
U  was  entered  at  iliree  scliools,  but  would  retnain  at  none, 

*  sneeiving’  according  to  his  own  account  *  agaiiist 

vehement  cause  of  complaint,  and  acting  in  parsuance 
u  bis  ideas  with  unruly  and  unoontrollalvio  principles  of 
inland  pride.’  The  accidental  visit  of  an  acquaintance 
ot  hU  own  age,  who  had  been  for  a  considerable  time  at 
iHe  Moravian  school  at  Fulneck,  at  length  determined 
our  In  ro  to  request  the  permission  of  his  parents  to  »c- 
cooipaiiy  his  young  friend  on  his  return  ;  and  with  that 
request  they  very  gladly  complie<l.  From  this  (>ei*iod  he 
hecaiiic  a  diiigent  scholar,  though  it  appears,  that  he  felt 
&o  predilection  wluuever  for  classical  pursuits,  but  directed 
lil  ms  Htteniion  to  otlier  branches  of  learning.  'Fhe  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Fulneck  is  given  with  so  much  of  that  pleasurable 
nraviiy  we  feel  in  retracing  the  scenes  of  eorly  life,  that 
ft  sludl  transcribe  it  entire. 

*The  village  is  situated  on  a  rising  ground;  it  is  btih  in  a 
eiigbt  line,  the  chapel  is  in  the  centre ;  the  school  for  boys  and 
|iHi,  the  houses  of  the  single  brethren  and  sisters,  and  the  housca 
drdiuted  to  mechanical  lal^ur,  exactly  corresponding  on  each  side. 
A  ipactous  and  public  gravel  walk  appeared  in  front  of  the  buildiaga. 
The  space  before  the  chapel,  however,  was  prohibited  ground,  and 
UQitituted  the  boundary  between  the  male  and  female  domaio.  From 
the  gravel  walk  the  ground  exhibited  a  gentle  declirity,  which  was 
®r^d  with  gardens,  both  for  utility  and  ornament.  The  huts  of 

extremely  poor  were  concealed,  that  the  beauty  of  the  scene 
•gbt  suffer  no  detriment.  This  little  district  was  purchased  by 
*e  ^avians,  that  they  might  there  erect  a  secure  and  independent 
eaiemeot,  in  which  none  b^  the  members  of  their  own  society 
Wd  be  permitted  to  lire,  except  children  in  the  schoois.  For  a 
*Biet  of  successive  years,  their  ettadilishment  has  flourished  and  in* 
Q^isrd.  It  now  affords  00  inconsiderable  advantages  for  the  educatioa 
^  youth  of  both  sexes,  of  employment  for  the  middle-aged,  and  of 
for  those  who  have  Known  the  world,  and  hare  learned  to 
its  follies. 

’When  I  had  visited  the  various  parts  of  the  village  in  company 
wh  the  resident  clergyman,  I  was  introduced  with  ail  becoming  ceremony 
Btt  my  appropriate  rOom.  It  'was  not  the  custom  there  for  the 
'We  school  to  assemble  in  one  apartment,  but  we  weie  ^vided  into 
^  clttscs,  each  of  which  had  a  separate  room,  with  two  iastruenors  t 
•  sddiuon  to  this  we  had  masters  occaaiooaily  attending;  and  the 
hid  master  was  superiacendant  of  the  whole.  Oar  advancemem  hront 
room  was  guided  by  our  improvcmeni  to  learning.  Our  religion 
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iDttructioo  wai  at  much  an  object  of  attention,  as  our  other  p«i^ 
Efcry  morning  at  eight  o’clock  we  as^mbled  in  the  chapel, 
a  bnef  discourse  was  delircred  to  us,  in  a  style  peculiarly 
to  children,  altogether  simple,  and  treating  on  those  prominent  pan 
of  Christian  doctrine,  which  to  children  are  most  attractiie,  ^ 
which  they  can  best  understand.  It  was  also  part  of  our  daily 
that  we  srK>uld  commit  to  memory  two  texts  of  scripture;  and  tb 
masters  of  the  establishment  laboured  to  further  our  advance  in  religiou 
knowledge  by  their  private  conversation.  From  these  opportunity  of 
Improvement,  1  denved  much  pleasure  and  profit:  the  advice  vkid 
is  affectionately  whispered,  will  melt  the  heart,  and  stamp  an  in- 
presaioo  there,  which  time  in  general  is  unable  to  efface.’  pp. 

After  spending  two  years  at  Fulneck,  he  was  placed  a  I 
a  day  scholar  in  the  commercial  school  of  Mr.  I’ocock,  ot  I 
Bristol.  Under  the  care  of  Mr.  Dcsjirez,  an  emigrant  Frenct.  I 
clergyman,  he  liecame  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  Frcnd 
language,  and  attained  considerable  freedom  in  speakin? 
and  composition.  His  father’s  death  happening  when  hr 
was  only  twelvt'  years  of  age,  he  was  obliged  to  lein 
the  school  and  attend  to  business.  But  soon  after  th's 
event,  wheih  deeply  alfectcd  his  mintl,  he  ‘  revealed  tc 
his  mother  the  wish  he  had  long  entertained  of  devods: 
himself  to  the  service  of  the  church  and  his  studies,  nb- 
M*<pienlly  to  this  decision,  were  directed  to  the  great  eivi 
he  had  in  view.  His  attention  to  classical  pursuits  va 
so  iiuremittlng  and  cxem|)lary,  that,  at  the  expiration  of  i 
year  and  a  half,  he  was  able  to  read  with  facility  most  of 
the  Batin  and  Greek  authors  of  the  highest  rank.  ‘  Haring 
completed/  says  his  biographer,  ‘  his  course  of  education  « 
school  in  July,  1806,  he  undertook  for  a  short  period,  tbe  | 
tuition  of  a  son  of  Richard  Hart  Davis,  Esq.  M.  P.  of 
Clifton ;  and  in  September  following,  having  not  then  coo* 
plcteJ  his  sixteenth  year,  he  was  aduiiited  as  private  lutoc 
into  the  family  of  Dr.  Jenner  at  Berkeley.  This  may  ip*! 
near  to  have  been  an  arduous  undertaking  for  one  so  yonof!. 
but  his  most  intimate  friends  scarcely  recollect  him  tse 
to  have  been  a  boy ;  so  early  was  his  mind  formed  laf 
his  judgement  matured.* 

'I'he  poetical  genius  of  Worgan  displayed  itself  at  6rs 
in  the  composition  of  sonnets — forty-three  of  which  appfi' 
in  the  present*  volume.  Like  most  of  the  young  voUr/', 
of  the  muses,  he  often  alludes  to  the  ‘  tender  passiwi 
and  it  appears,  from  the  account  before  us,  that  his  allufi^ 
were  not  the  result  of  sentimental  alfectation,  but  of  geoaia^ 


attachment  to  one,  *  wliose  relations  thought  proper  to 
hold  their  countenance  from  the  connexion.'  fo 


‘  amiable  young  lady/  a  very  long  and  elaborate 
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VIS  addressed  by  Wor^jan,  at  the  close  of  their  corres¬ 
pondence,  on  a  variety  of  moral  and  rclij^ious  subjects. 
We  were  certainly  pleased  with  many  parts  of  it,  and. 
specially  with  the  just  views  of  diviue  truth  which  it  con¬ 
tains:  hut  there  is  a  lone  of  authority  and  advice  about 
it,  rather  unnatural,  and  which  tempts  us  to  suspect,  that 
Ik  Has  somewhat  too  conscious  of  his  own  power — and 
exercised  too  much  complacency  towards  himself.  For  this 
iafirmity,  however,  which  a^e  and  experience  wouhl  have 
corrected,  it  is  hy  no  means  difficult  to  account.  !Ie  was 
the  phenomenon  of  the  circle  in  which  he  moved — his 
c'eTition  was  remarkable  and  obvious — the  rays  of  patronage 
were  hegiiuiing  to  beam  upon  him — and  he  had  not  lived 
long  enotigh  to  feel  that  llieir  shining  was  uncertain  and 
vain.  It  is  pleasing  to  trace  the  progress  of  diffidence  with 
his  ycar> ;  and  to  watch  the  growth  of  that  humility,  which 
idorned  his  character,  and  hrightened  his  decline  to  the 
tomb. 

F.xcosdve  application  to  study,  aud  ‘the  anguish  of 
thwarted  alFoction,’  too  soon  destroyed  the  health  of  Worgaii. 
The  alVectionate  care  of  Dr.  Jenuer  for  a  whilo  suspended 
the  progress  of  that  fatal  malady,  which  imperceptibly  ad- 
unted  on  his  constitution,  and  at  length  Drought  him  to 
i  premature  grave.  A  low  fever,  which  twice  attacked  him, 
left  behind  it  the  symptoms  of  pulmonary  inflammation  ;  and 
in  his  nineteenth  year  he  died.  The  following  short  note 
•IS  the  last  which  employed  his  pen. 

‘ToMr.  T.  S.  Biddulph.  June  So,  “Though  I  am  sure 

’Jut  my  friend  will  not  forget  me.  though  without  the  formality 
flf  1  particular  token  of  regard,  yet  I  beg  that,  when  I  am  no  more, 
poems  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Moore  be  presented  to  him  in  my 
n*n)e.  May  the  prevalent  glow  of  piety  animate  his  heart ;  and,  from  the 
•Jroirable  union  of  religion  and  poetry,  may  the  former  be  sweeter 
to  his  uste  as  introduced  by  the  latter.  May  all  his  pursuits  be 
*“ctified.  Amidst  the  occupations  of  earth  may  he  watch  and  pray ; 
^  may  the  object  of  all  his  studies  be  to  promote  the  glory  of  the 
Redeemer.  For  the  time  will  shortly  come  when  shall  learn 
**  I  have  done,  that  human  knowledge,  unsanctified,  is  an  empty 
Mibie.  and  that  no  wisdom  will  avail,  but  a  knowledge  of  ourselves 
to  sinners,  and  of  Jesus  Christ  as  our  Saviour.* 

T'he  character  of  \V Organ  is  drawn  with  discrimination 
taste  ;  and  a  judicious  selection  from  his  letters  is  ai¬ 
rbed  to  the  account  of  his  life.  The  remainder  of  the 
Volume  is  occupied  with  poems,  some  of  which  are  of 
^liderahle  length;  the  sonnets  before  mentioned;  and 
to*  essays  on  Vaccination.  In  the  longer  poems,  we  find 
respectable  imitations  of  the  style  of  Pope,  whom  he 
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s.ietns  to  havti  luade  his  model  iii  these  didactic  efFusioos 
biit^  in  general,  they  want  terseness  and  strcngili.  The  >oiioeJ 
are,  as  ndght  be  ex|>ei'te<i,  oF  various  degrees  oF  exccllenct. 
We  are  disposed  to  rank  tlie  following  among  the  best. 


SoMNLT  VI.  On  a  Suicide. 

<  Where  yon  pale  cypres*  shades  the  lonely  way, 

Sleep  the  cold  relics  of  a  lovely  maid  ; 

Long  did  the  star  of  peace,  with  cloudless  ray, 

Beam  on  her  path;  till  barb’rous  mao  betrayed 
Her  soft,  uopractis'd  heart.— Av^hile  she  gazM 
With  horror  on  herself ;  till  grim  despair 
To  her  pale  Ups  the  fatal  goblet  rais’d, 

Drugg’d  with  the  poisonous  draught.— With  idiot  stare 
And  frenzied  laugh,  she  heav’d  the  bitter  throe. 

Till  death’s  chul  dews  her  beauteous  face  o’erspread, 
And  dimm’d  her  sparkling  eye. — O  child  of  woe. 

Light  lie  the  greensward  on  thy  hapless  head  1 
But  what  shall  be  the  guUt-stained  wretch’s  doom. 
Whose  treacherous  passion  hurl’d  thee  to  the  tomb  ? 

Sonnet  xxix.  Midnight. 

•  T'is  midnight,  and  the  ruthless  wintry  blast 
Howls  o’er  the  fragroents  of  the  founder’d  bark  I 
Sec  the  swoln  corses  on  the  strand  are  cast. 

Hurl’d  by  the  warring  elements ;  and  hark ! 

•Tis  the  wrecked  mariner’s  expiring  shriek. 

Who  grasp’d  th*  o’erhangiog  cliff,  with  desperate  force, 
Yet,  while  his  feet  some  hook  of  shelter  seek. 

Is  buried  in  the  wild  wave’s  refluent  course. 

Mourners !  who  frame  the  fond  lamenting  tale 
O’er  fancied  evils, — look  on  real  woe  ; 

What  are  the  cares  that  prompt  your  tender  wail, 

Whai,  to  the  rending  pangs  that  others  know  ? 

With  grief  like  yoursy  the  sufferers  would  be  blest, 

Aad  deem  your  sorrows  blits,  your  tumulu  rest.’ 
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Art.  VI.  Refions^  (fu  Gitteral  Sarrazin,  ffc,  Aniwer  of  Gene¬ 
ral  Sarrazin  to  the  Report  delivered  to  Genera!  Bonaparte  by  Gene¬ 
ral  Cliirhe,  Minister  ol  War.  8vo  pp.  3S.  Juignd.  London.  1810. 

An.  Vll.  Rrjitxions  sur  hs  notes »  Av,  Reflections  on  the  Commenti 
tflsertevl  in  the  Monitcur  of  the  14th  September.  By  a  Lover  of  Truth. 
Sfo.  pp.  21.  Vogel  ct  Schulze.  London.  18 1 0. 

At.  VIII.  Rejlemns  sur  les  notes y  Sfc.  Reflections  on  the  Comments 

ioicrtcdin  the  Monitcur  of  ihe  16th,  L’Srd,  t29ih,  and  SOth  of  Novem¬ 
ber.  To  which  arc  added  Biographical  Sketches  of  Generals  .lunoc, 
Massi’na,  and  Ney  ;  and  an  Historical  Memoir  of  General  Regnier.  By 
a  Lover  of  I  ruth.  8vo.  pp  68.  Vogel  and  Schulze.  London.  1810. 

Art.  IX.  Confession  du  General  Bwmafusrtey  <^<r.  Confession  of  Gene¬ 
ral  Bonaparte  to  the  Abbd  Maury,  &c.  &'C.— dedicated  to  General 
Kkber.  By  General  Sarrazin.  8vo.  pp.  306.  Egerton,  1811. 

THKSK  four  publications,  which,  from  their  unity  of  sub¬ 
ject,  wc  have  blended  in  one  article,  are  the  produc- 
foi  of  General  Sarrazin,  who,  it  will  be  recollected,  some 
lime  since  emigrated  from  France  to  this  country.  The 
f.M  gives  a  slight  but  interesting  outline  of  the  Geucrars 
loilitary  life,  iu  answer  to  the  report  on  the  subject  of  his 
ikfectioii,  presented  to  Bonaparte  by  the  minister  of  war. 
Tbii»  {)am))blet  has  an  appendix,  containing  extracts  from 
General  S.irrazin’s  correspondence  with  several  of  the  high- 
tttofliceis  in  the  French  army;  and  they  certainly  prove  him 
to  have  possessed  their  confidence  and  esteem.  The  second 
tad  third  are  in  reply  to  various  articles  in  the  Moniteur^ 
tod  contain  important  details  on  many  parts  of  the  con¬ 
duct  and  career  of  the  French  ruler.  These  three  pamph¬ 
lets  arc,  however,  only  introductory  to  the  fourth,  which  is, 
n  every  respect,  and  with  every  deduction  which  m^  be 
^odered  necessary  by  the  unavoidable  partialities  of  Gene- 
nl  Sarrazin,  one  of  the  most  interesting  publications  we  re¬ 
collect  to  have  met  with,  on  the  subjects  to  which  it  re- 
^  It  consists,  obviously,  of  extracts  from  the  GeneraFs 
^mon-place-book,  to  which  a  kind  of  dramatic  connec- 
is  given  by  conveying  them  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue 
^wcen  Cardinal  Maury,  as  Bonaparte's  confessor,  and  his 
‘O'perial  penitetU  Various  points  are  farther  elucidated,  in  a 
‘oa  of  supplementary  conference,  between  the  Abbe  and 
^neral  Bcrthier.  Tiie  latter  portion  of  tho  volume  con- 
biographical  sketches  of  Bcrthier,  Bonaparte,  and 
^Irber. 

At  wc  cannot  be  expected  to  give  any  general  abstract 
^  *  work  so  decidedly  miscellaneous,  and  are  unable  to  as- 
sj)acc  enough  for  a  liberal  selection  of  extracts,  wc 
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inu\i  confine  ourselves  to  two  or  three  specimcni,  ind  4  f 
few  slight  c'innnuMils.  i 

In  tiie  Confes:>ion,  Bonaparte  is  represented  as  stung  wjiij  = 
remorse,  ainl  prompted  hy  the  solicitations  of  his  empress 
to  relieve  his  conscience  hy  regular  ecclesiastical  procru. 
He  pives  a  slight  sketch  of  his  career  from  his  youth  up  I 
dwelling,  of  course,  upon  thest'  in  tanci  s  of  misconduct  whid  ' 
are  supposed  to  weigh  heaviest  ’  upon  his  mind.  In  his  I 
•statement  of  his  measures,  as  commander  in  chief,  he  asscni  ? 
that  he  bribed,  at  the  rate  of  lo0,0()()  francs  monthly,  1  * 
confidential  person  in  the  ofhee  of  Tiiugut.  He  ridiculn  » 
the  idea,  which  lias  been  generally  entertained,  that  he  ha  : 
created  a  new  system  of  military  tactics.  ! 

*  They  talk/  he  is  made  to  say,  •  of  unity^  mobirtiy^  aOmy  [ 
harmony^  and  other  hard  names  by  which  the  ignorant  are  led  to  be  f 
lieve  that  1  am  a  conjuror  or  a  phenomenon.  They  have  mined  tbr  \ 
right  words.  1  owe  all  my  triumphs  to  numbers  and  temerity,  ^^*br:  f 
1  took  the  command  of  the  army  of  Italy,  it  was  without  diicipliit  f 
Tliere  was  not  a  b.itta!ion  which  could  scientifically  execute  the  «•  ^ 
tional  movements.  My  battles  of  Montenolc,  of  Milesimo,  of  the  bfidp  ; 
of  Loili,  of  CiHiiglione,  of  Arcole,  of  Rivoli,  were  fought  a  la  Tvyu,  I 
and  when  victory  smiled,  I  thanked  the  numbers,  and  the  detpentioi  - 
of  my  troops  as  well  as  the  weakness  cf  the  enemy’s  generals,  p.  K,  f 

U  has  always  appeared  to  us,  that  the  two  great  poim: 
faults  of  Napoleon  linve  been,  the  present  war  in  Spain,  in^ ; 
hts  neglect  of  the  favour«'ihle  opportunity  which  prwcnie  : 
it>elf  after  the  frucc  of  Amiens.  We  wish  never  to  recol- i 
!ect  the  naked  and  deftmceless  state  of  our  country  alibii 
time,  *%iihout  a  feeling  of  gratitude  to  the  Supreme  Dis¬ 
poser  of  events  for  his  marked  interference  in  out  behail, 
at  that  hour  of  danger.  On  that  fearful  occasion  hedi^, 
ituleed,  take  the  :vise  in  their  orrn  craftiness,  ami  the  eoumtli 
the  Jr  ozvard  ivas  carried  headlont^',  for  there  can,  we  concent,- 
he  no  doubt  of  tlie  correctn''ss  of  the  following  asscruot. 

•  T  should  be  at  this  moment  master  of  the  world,  if  I  had 
St.  Domingo  expedition  to  England,  ‘  with  a  man  of  ability  io  takeckiy 
of  the  government.  I  ccnld  have  given  him  .S0,0(X)  picked  men  wei 
good  comm.indcrs.  1  w^as  blinded  by  my  vindictive  feelings 
the  Jacobins,  and  by  a  certain  pride  which  1  felt  at  being  recogsi»^ 
as  chief  of  France,  by  an  illustrious  family.’ 

It  will  be  recollet  led  that,  when  our  lamented  Nelson betr^ 
of  (iencral  Mack’s  ap|)oniiment  to  the  chief  command  fl* 
tlir  Austrian  army,  he  observed,  ‘  I  know  General  Mack  WC- 
‘  well.  He  sold  the  king  of  Naples,  and  if  he  isnowc®*! 
‘  trusted  with  an  important  command,  he  will  certainly 
‘  tniv  the  Austrian  nionarehy.*  I'lic  penetration  of 
admiral,  is  coiilirnied  by  the  cvitlence  of  General  Sarr*^-- 1 
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He  stall's  wiiliont  any  hesitation,  that  Mack  was  buu;;bt ; 
jnd  tliat  the  l)arjj:ain  was  compicteii  hy  a  round  sum  of 
poney  in  hand,  and  a  principality  in  promise. 

We  are  trespassing  upon  tlic  narrow  space  which  articles 
of  this  kiinl  usually  demand  from  us;  out  we  cannot  re- 
fj>e  admission  to  the  following  most  important. paragraph :  it 
points  out  the  only  etficieiu  mode  of  making  and  maintain. 
i„jT  a  good  and  well  oflicered  army. 

*  That  Bonaparte  is  perfeedy  acquainted  with  the  art  of  war,  is  aot 
hii  greatest  merit.  His  great  secret  is  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
huBun  heart.  He  does  not  disdain  to  converse  with  the  subalterns. 
He  will  s.  metimes  keep  a  regiment  under  review  for  six  hours.  He 
^ions  the  colonels,  the  majors,  the  captains.  When  he  is  pleased 
or  dissasisfied  with  any  individual,  one  of  his  aides  dc  camp  makes  a 
otmorandum,  and  at  night  he  reviews  the  written  transactious  of  the 
daf.  The  field  of  battle  is  less  the  element  of  Bonaparte  than  the  ci« 
MKt;  he  has  no  equal  in  the  investigation  of  questions  relating  to 
the  politics  of  Europe,  and  the  administration  of  France.  He  avails 
kimselt,  with  extraordinary  skill,  of  gold  as  the  key  of  the  human  heart. 
A  captiin  of  grenadiers  atchieves  some  brilliant  exploit ;  he  examioet 
kii  memoranda  ;  if  he  be  an  experienced  officer,  he  gives  him  a  roa* 
jority;  if  that  post  be  above  his  talents,  he  send  him  JOO  louis.  The 
coosequence  is,  that,  in  the  very  first  action, this  mao  who  before  was  only 
bfJTC,  eagerly  seizes  every  opportunity  of  appearing  daring.* 

General  Sarrazin’s  classification  of  the  great  generals  of 
the  eighteenth  century  is  somewhat  singular.  He  ranks  Kleber 
first,  Moreau  second,  and  Bonaparte  third.  Of  those  who 
ire  now  alive  he  appears  to  consider  Soult  as  the  ablest: 
it  is  asserted  of  this  commander,  that  he  combines  the  pe¬ 
culiar  excellence  of  Napoleon  in  making  arrangements  for 
I  battle,  with  the  taliuit  of  Moreau  for  manoeuvring  during 
the  heal  of  the  conflict;  and  that  he  is  equal  to  either  in 
the  important  faculty  of  improving  victory.  Lord  Welling¬ 
ton  is  clashed  in  the  second  order  of  great  commanders; 
*iiii  the  Archduke  Charles,  St.  Cyr,  Bernadotte,  Macdo* 
Qild  and  Massena  . 

We  cannot  help  suspecting  that  General  S.  overrates  Klc« 
h^r;  who  appears,  indeed  to  have  been  a  brave  and  gener* 
out  soldier,  with  much  of  that  chivalrous  honour  of  which 
io  little  is  now  to  he  found  among  the  officers  of  the  French 
^y;l)ut  who  in  our  opinion  did  not  do  enough,  probably 
for  want  of  opportunity,  to  intitle  him  to  rank  above  the 
r^atest  generals  of  the  day.  An  anecdote  is  related  *of 
Kieber,  in  this  volume,  which  is  illustrative  at  once  of  his 
diaracter  and  of  Napoleon’s  exquisite  knowledge  of  it. 
Kleber  had  some  important  subject  of  complaint  against 
Bonaparte  when  in  Fgypt^  and  repaired  to  bis  tent  full 
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of  an^cr,  for  the  purpose  of  staling  his  grievances.  Aware 
of  Kla)er’s  irritability,  the  subtle  connnaiulcr  siiiTered  hi.-n 
to  cool,  by  leaving  him  to  walk  backwards  and  forwarvis 
before  his  tent,  nuiitcring,  and  striving  with  his  iinpatiencr. 
After  an  hour  or  two  of  this  wholesome  and  txHiporatin^ 
creise,  the  general  in  thief  appeared,  yawning,  stretching, 
and  carelessly  inquiring  his  business.  Klel)or  made  his  com- 
plaiitt  with  great  energy:  and  Botiaparte,  stt'rnly  and  coa- 
tempiuonsly ,  hade  him  go  about  his  business,  threatened 
to  liavc  hill)  shot,  turned  npoii  his  heel,  and  left  him; 
while  the  astonished  Alsatian  r  ‘tired,  confoiin<lod  and  abashed. 
Na}X)Ieon  knew' his  man,  and  was ’aware,  if  he  hail  encoun' 
tered  his  first  fierceness,  that  the  gigantic  and  exasneraieJ 
Klebor  would  proliahly  have  knocked  him  dovvn  ;  out  he 
aUo  knew,  probably  from  expi'rienee,  the  uncoinforublc 
feeling,  the  sensation  of  coiDparuiive  liuleness,  produced  b} 
an  hour's  attendance  in  an  antichamher,  or  by  a  (piarter* 
deck  walk,  for  the  same  space  of  tiim*,  bidore  a  ^reai 
man's  tent.  He  tried  the  experiment  on  Kleher,  and,  at  it 
appears,  with  complete  success. 

General  Sarrazin  announces  two  or  three  additional  im* 
porlanl  political  and  military  productions,  hut  speaks  of  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  way  of  publication.  For  these,  wo  are  appre* 
hensive,  he  has  partly  to  thank  himself.  It  was  rather  too 
much  to  expect,  that  this  nation  should  receive  an  untried 
deserter  from  the  enemy’s  ranks  with  open  arms.  Instances 
of  sudden  and  total  terciversaiion  are  always  viewed,  at 
first  sicht,  with  some  little  distrust;  nor,  we  think,  did  Ge¬ 
neral  S.,  in  the  present  instance,  pursue  the.  most  likely  war 
to  remove  it,  by  a  noisy  forwardness  in  nroclaiining  hu 
own  merits.  He  clearly  acted,  too,  w'iih  some  ill  judgement, 
in  assigning  the  neglect  with  which  he  had  been  tn^ated  in 
France,  as  the  soU  motive  for  bis  Uirowing  himself  on  our 
protection. — We  shall,  however,  be  glad  to  find  that  the  ob¬ 
stacles  he  alludes  to,  are  now  removed;  and  hope  that  the 
public  will  soon  be  favoured  with  the  result  of  the  GenertTs 
military  experience  and  extensive  informatioox 


An.  X.  BibUtm  Hehram  i  accuidum  uhimtm  editionem  Jot.  AtkA 
Ac-  Ac*  A  Dew  Edition  of  Evertrd  van  der  Hooght’t  Hebrew  Bi* 
hlc  ^  by  the  Rct.  Joeeph  Samuel  C.  F.  Fr^.  Part  I.  8vo.  pp*  1^^ 
Price  it.  fid.  I.argc  Paper  fie.  At  the  Office  of  the  London  Sotietj 
fpT  promotiog  Chrittianity  among  the  Jewt;  and  sold  by  the  Editor, 
Loognuo  ana  Co,  Riviogtoos,  Lunn,  Ac.  IBll. 

A  MONO  the  signs  of  the  times  which  wear  a  favourabk 
aspect  on  the  interests  of  Christian  knowledge 
pi«ty,  he  apparent  revival  of  a  taste  for  Hebrew  loaniiog 
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paf  be  justly  reckoned  a  peculiarly  propitious  circumstance. 
Witbuut  an  intinmte  ac(|uaintance  with  the  language  of  the 
primitive  Oracles  of  God,  the  literature  of  the  New  Testa* 
^iit  must  lani^uish ;  hut,  by  the  combined  2uid  reciprtKal 
lid  of  both,  the  man  of  cool  judgement  and  frrrid  religion 
fill  enter  the  pautralia  of  revealed  truth.  The  proper  and 
rational  methods  for  the  convernion  of  the  Jews  to  the  faith 
ofClnist,  must  ever  rest  on  the  correct  knowledge  of  their 
orifiinal  scriptures.  And,  for  the  work  of  translating  the 
Hible  into  numerous  and  hitlierto  unchristianized  lai'guagfs, 
«hich  the  noble-minded  enterprize  of  Hiitish  (^bristians  now 
coDiemplates  on  a  grand  scale,  this  learning  indispensa* 
bie.  •  ^ 

For  such  reasons  us  these,  it  has  given  us  great  ])leasurcjto 
find  that,  besides  the  hope  of  a  new  and  munificent  poly- 
ijUt,  tiiree  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Old  Testament  have 
been  btely  announced  or  begun  in  England.  'I  hc  work 
before  us  is  intended  to  be  an  exact  copy  of  Van  der 
Hooght’s  celebrated  edition,  which  has  ulwsys  been  in  high 
estimation  for  its  clearness,  accuracy,  and  conveniency.  It 
iinot,  therefore,  a  subject  for  criticism  any  farther  than  with 
relation  to  its  typographical  execution,  and  the  care  and 
diligence  employed  to  secure  accuracy.  The  type  is  at  leaat 
qual  in  strength  and  distinctness  to  the  Dutch  edition,  and 
the  paper  of  tne  common  copies  is  decidedly  superior:  the 
large  paper  copies  are  beautiful.  P'rom  some  circumsuinc<h» 
which  have  come  to  our  knowledge,  we  think  it  just  to  say, 
that  the  editorial  labours  of  the  Kev.  Mr.  Frey  deserve  high 
commandation.  The  difficulty  of  printing  Hebrew  correctly 
with  the  points  and  ail  the  accents,  is  known  to  he  so  greatas 
to  be  next  to  impracticable,  with  even  the  best  P^uglish  com* 
positors.  Mr.  Prey,  therefore,  has  wisely  engaged  Jewish 
compositors,  who,  from  their  childhoo<l,  were  trained  np  to 
a  familiarity  with  the  punctuated  and  accentuated  Hebrew. 
He  himself  carefully  revises  every  word  and  mark,  by  the 
Bible  of  Salomon  Proops,  which  the  Jews  consider  the  iiiowt 
accurate  ever  published  \  and  he  has  engaged  anotlier  con¬ 
vened  Jew,  wno  is  an  accomplished  Hebraist  on  the  Maso- 
rnic  plan,  to  assist  him  in  the  vast  toil  of  correcting.  By 
Jbese  means  he  has  detected  an  unexpected  number  of  errors 
*8  Van  dcr  Hooght’s  original  edition.* — The  work  is  to  bt? 
completed  in  twelve  parts,  one  of  which  will  be  published 
tach  alternate  month. 

While  we  would  not  detract  from  the  praise  due  to  Mr. 
undertaking,  wc,  at  the  same  time,  are  not  without 
fears  that  it  may  contribute  to  keep  up  th#  undiM  ra^ 
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vercnco  for  the  Masorctic  text,  which  a  false  opinion  of  lu 
perfection  so  lon^  siippported  among  Clirisiian,  a>  well  w 
Je\»ish  divines,  and  scholars.  After  the  proofs  of  numerous 
and  material  errors  in  that  text,  which  onr  illustrious  Kenni. 

CO  l  has  estahlislicd,  n<»  reasonable  man  can  niainuin  the  1 
fiction  of  its  purity.  Mr.  Boothroyd’s  edition  proceeds  upun  I 
just  principles  ;  hut  the  want  of  the  points  will  be  a  hitulranft  | 
to  its  general  uiilitv.  An  edition  which  should  cxfiibii  a  jl 
critically  corrected  Hebrew  te.xt,  with  the  vowel-points,  boi  I 
without  the  accents,  (according  to  the  plan  of  Mr.  K“cves*i  I 
Hebrew  P>alier,  Loinlon,  1804,)-  is  ^till  a  great  dcsideratim.  | 


Art.  XI.  A  Sermon  occasioned  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  1  hooii 
Spencer,  who  was  drowned  at  Liverpool,  *25lh.  aged  iwrnty  ■ 

years :  Preached  at  Union  Street  Meeting  Brighton,  August  I8ih,  I 
By  John  Styles.  8vo.  pp.  SO.  Price  Is.  6d.  T.  Williams.  1811.  | 

Art.  XII.  A  Sermon  delivered  at  Hoxton  Chapel,  on  Hhundit, 
Aug.  IS,  1811,  on  occasion  of  the  much  lamented  death  of  the 
Rev.  h'homas  Spenser,  of  Liverpool,  including  t  short  Memoti 
of  his  Life :  to  which  are  added  Extracts  from  his  Letu  ri  to  inti- 
mate  friends.  By  Henry  Forster  Burder,  M.  A.  One  of  the  t«* 
tors  of  the  Hoxton  .Academy.  8vo.  pp.  GO.  Black,  and  Co. 
Gale  and  Curtis,  &c.  1811. 

S«  powerful  a  sensation  has  been  excileil  by  the  mournful 
event  which  gave  occasion  to  these  discourses,  that  we  shall 
bestow  rather  more  notice  upon  them,  than  is  eomiuoolj  || 
due  to  single  sermons.  They  are  by  no  means  destituif  | 
of  merit,  considered  as  sermons  only  ,  hut  are  nndoubiedlj 
most  interesting,  as  biographical  memoirs.  Our  first  objcci, 
therefore,  will  be  to  put  the  public  in  possisioii  of  some 
particulars  respecting  the  chnrartC'’  and  accoinplishmcnis  of 
the  excellent  young  man,  whose  uiijmely  and  afflictiup;  fttr 
they  have  been  already  taught  to  deplore. 

Mr.  Spencer  was  born  at  Hertford,  was  religiously  cdu* 
cated  by  his  parents,  and  at  a  very  early  age  not  onlv 
discovered  proofs  of  piety  and  genius,  but  a  remarkable 
inclination  to  the  Christian  mitiistr)*.  Having  spent  twelve 
months  under  the  tuition  of  the  Uev.  W.  Hordle  of  Harwich, 
with  wliom  he  had  been  placed  by  some  pious  and  beneyu-  J 
lent  iiKlividiials,  who  had  become  acquainted  with  hi®, 
he  was  admitted  as  a  student  at  Hoxton  academy,'  ^hen 
not  quite  sixteen.  During  the  two  last  of  the  four 
which  completed  his  course  of  study  at  this  seminary,  » 
was  frequently  engaged  in  preaching;  and  attracted  multi¬ 
tudes  to  hear  him  at  different  chapels  in  London 
vicinity.  ‘  It  was  not  a  pecnliar  vivacity  of  fancy,’  says  Wf. 
Burder,  ‘  which  gave  life  to  his  addresses,  although  in  tbi* 
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Inspect  they  were  not  deficient;  but  they  rather  oweil 
their  etVect  to  the  en'^r^y  and  atiimation  infused  by  the 
jrdour  of  his  soul,  and  to  the  unaffected  fervour  of  his  reltgious 
feelings,  the  iiUj>ression  of  which  was  aide<l  by  no  small 
jdvaiitages  of  person,  voice,  and  elocution.*  In  an  afionytnous 
sketch  of  his  cliaracter  which  appeared  in  a  Liverpool  paper, 
he  is  stated  to  have  been  ‘  in  person  and  countenance 
eminently  prepossessing,  and  of  manners  most  amiable, 

‘  conciliating  and  engaging.  His  discourses  were  rather  per- 
I  suasive.and  hortatory,  than  argumentative  and  disquisitive ; 

I  thrv  were  addressed  more  to  the  imagination  and  affec¬ 
tions  than  to  the  judgement.*  It  is  added,  that  he  was 
distinguished,  by  a  surprising  ‘  fluency  of  language,’  by 
I  ‘an  uncommonly  distinct  articulation,  a  tone  of  voice 
singularly  melodious,  and  great  gracefulness  of  action,* 
f  ‘As  a  Ilian, ’  says  Mr.  Styles,  who  appears  to  have  known 
I  him  intimately,  ^  he  was  intelligent,  amiable,  and  inter. 

esting:  without  suspicion,  without  guile.  Nature  had 
\  framed  him  of  her  finest  materials,  and  moulded  him  in  her 
I  loveliest  form.  As  a  Christian,  liis  piety  was  rational,  refined, 

I  exalted :  he  had  the  simplicity  and  gentleness  of  Christ ;  ‘  was 
[  most  forgiving  of  injuries,  and  that  upon  principle.*  The  leading 
feature  of  his  character, Mr.  S.  observes,  in  another  place,  was 
[  aniimtion,^  As  far  as  such  a  delineation  can  be  verified  by 
the  concurrence  of  unconnected  writers,  by  the  facts  which 
\  are  stated,  and  the  letters  of  this  amiable  young  man, 

I  some  of  which  are  inserted  in  each  of  these  publications, 
it  appears  to  be  strictly  correct. — In  June  last,  at  the 
I  age  of  twenty,  lie  was  ordained  pastor  of  a  dissenting 
\  church  at  Liveri)ool,  where  his  unprecedented  popularity 
I  had  occasioned  tlie  building  of  a  very  large  chapel.  He 
engaged  in  the  various  duties  of  his  office  with  great 
I  activity  :  and,  not  confining  himself  to  the  precise  sphere 
I  in  which  he  was  appointed  to  labour,  began  to  extend  his 
instructions  to  the  neighbouring  villages.  It  appears,  too, 
I  from  one  of  these  sermons,  that  he  was  on  tlie  eve  of 
forming  a  tender  connection,  with  ‘  one  whose  excellencies 
I  niight  well  engage  his  affections.*  From  the  midst  of  such 
prospects  of  happiness  and  utility,  was  he  suddenly  snatched 
away  by  a  violent  death.  On  the  5th  of  August,  as  he 
Was  bathing  in  the  river  near  Liverpool,  he  sunk  in  deep 
^  water  without  power  to  recover  himself,— either  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  falling  down  an  abrupt  declivity  in  the  bed  of  the 
river,  where  he  was  wading,  or  from  being  swept  away  by  an 
^dy.  The  body  having  been  under  water  nearly  fifty  minutes 
l>€fore  it  coulu  he  found,  the  most  diligent  and  perse¬ 
vering  exertions  to  restore  animation  proved  ineffectual. 
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The  rcipe<  t  excited  at  Liveqjool  by  his  character  md 
uWntsi,  aud  the  >hock  occasioned  by  his  death,  drew  an 
ioioicnire  cmicourwj  of  spectators,  to  attend  his  fvincral;  i 
which  ap|>cars  to  have  been  conducted  with  approprUie 
aoleninity. 

One  of  the  circumstances  best  calculated  to  tfioru 
consoliuio!),  ou  a  review  of  this  mournful  catastrophe,  h 
the  remarkable  preparation  of  hU  mind  for  an  exebanj^ 
of  worlds.  Among  other  particulars  relating  to  this  in¬ 
teresting  fact,  it  is  stated  that,  on  the  evening  before  hk 
decease,  be  spoke  of  sudden  death,  and  the  delightful 
surprise  of  a  disembodied  spirit,  with  feelings  of  the  lir^ 
best  interest ;  and  that  bis  last  wonls  to  a  young  friend, 
from  whom  he  parted  as  he  went  to  bathe,  were  an  ex¬ 
hortation  to  cultivate  communion  with  God,  and  diligently 
attend  to  the  duties  of  private  devotion. 

•In  hi-4  last  address  from  the  milpit,  he  particularly  urged  upon  tW 
young  people,  tlie  necessity  of  immediate  decision  on  the  tide  of 
Christ  {  observing  that  if  they  neglected  this,  their  day  of  salvatioe, 
he  should  be  as  a  swift  witness  against  them,  for  very  soon  ihosld 
be  meet  them  at  the  bar  of  God.  **  1  shall  be  there  he  said  with 
unusual  emphasis.*  Styles’s  Sermon,  p*  24*. 

It  is  abo  very  gratifying  to  observe  such  strong  marb 
of  simplicity  and  sincerity,  such  an  humble  and  devoat 
spirit,  and  such  a  remarkable  freedom  from  vanity,  conceit, 
and  aHectation,  in  a  young  man  whose  path  was  so  beset 
with  the  snares  of  popularity.  His  letters  arc  in  thb 

respect  much  more  valuable,  than  if  they  had  sparkled 
svith  all  the  grucen  of  eloquence. 

Mr.  Styhs’s  sermon,  on  this  melancholy  occasion, 
well  as  the  introductory  memoir,  bicspeaks  the  warmth  of 
bis  friendship  and  the  poignancy  of  his  grief.  The  agi- 
tatioii  with  which  it  was  written,  is  evident  in  every  page? 
and  renders  its  very  blemishes  interesting  to  a  mind  capable 

of  entering  into  iu  spirit.  A  solemn  and  mournful  tone 

|KM‘vadcs  the  whole  ;  the  language  is  impassioned,  and  some- 
limes  extravagant  ;  the  style  hurried  and  abrupt  The 

teal  is  from  Ps.  xlvi.  16,  A  few  sentences  of  the  exor¬ 
dium  will  shew  the  plan  upon  which  it  is  framed^  and 
the  use  the  prtwielier  makes  of  the  very  striking  circum¬ 
stance,  that,  at  the  very  time  be  was  delivering  the  dif^ 
course,  bis  congregation  was  to  have  been  addretsed  by 
his  deceased  friend. 

*  The  voice  of  our  dear  departed  friend,  was  this  night  to  hift 
addretsed  you  •*  on  the  things  which  belong  to  your  peace  i** 
you  wtre  again  to  have  listened  to  that  eloquence  which  yoo  never 
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with  inditfereiK*,  ind  to  have  beew  w^mncd  by  that 
^  so  oftra  glowed  with  wrwphk  ardour.  But  the  arm  ot  the 
,  flUifchable  Ciod  haa  remored  him  fk)m  the  world ;  the  insmictkMie 
^  lad  meiiitaied  for  ui,  are  locked  u;>  omoBg  the  inacnitiMc  my*, 
yirt  of  the  tomb :  we  shall  ace  his  face,  we  ahall  hear  hb  foice  n* 
port.  He  recedes— to  give  place  to  a  monitor,  who  has  a  right  to 
K  beard  with  profound  reverence  and  holy  subniissioot  the  btirnal 
laarlf  breaks  the  silence  of  death,  and  says  to  our  humbled  and 
ilaoft  broken  hearts,  “  bk  still,  and  know  that  i  am  God.’* 

♦  Erer  since  I  heard  of  the  md  catastrophy  which  in  a  moment 
itprirei  me  of  a  brother  and  a  friend,  and  the  tkmtch  of  • 
himioary,  which  was  just  ascending  the  heavens  to  giodden 
•joauiNis  with  its  lieams,  th^*  words  have  sounded  in  my  eari| 
tbf  have  repeatedly  passed  from  niy  lips  in  the  circle  of  friendship, 
od  have  soothed  my  perturbed  spirit  in  the  hours  of  .  solitude. 

'  I  feel  that  they  are  applicable  to  the  present  occasion,  and  T 

S(tod,  that  1  may  illustrate  them  so  as  to  promote  o«r  mutual 
cation.  In  my  apprehension  the  Divine  Being,  in  this  compie- 
msve  and  solemn  exhortation,  presents  himself  to  our  view  as 
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Righteous — and  the  Merciful  Governor  of  the  world.  In 
fKh  of  these  characters  he  certainly  appears  in  that  event  which  we 
«  DOW  assembled  to  improve.’  p.  1 — 2. 

In  mentioning  the  benefits  which  this  affliction  may  afford 
!o  survivors,  IMr.  8.  remarks,  that  the  distress  which  it 
occtsioiis  is  favourable  to  religious  impression. 

‘  Perhaps  the  annals  of  religion  do  not  furnish  any  thing  better 
akulated  to  produce  such  an  efim  as  the  death  of  our  amiable  and 
awtfting  friend.  He  was  fbniK*d  to  be  the  love  and  delight  of 
BBikiod.  His  circle  of  admirers  and  friends  was  almost  as  extensive 
H  the  religious  world ;  the  poor  and  the  rich,  the  youthful  and  the 
^  Uiteo^  to  him  with  equal  pleasure.  Multitudes  assembled  when 
k  preached,  and  paid  through  him  an  involuntary  homage  to  reli- 
poo.  But  many  whom  he  addressed,  to  whom  his  voice  was  “  at 
*  lovely  song,  and  as  one  playing  skilfully  on  an  instrumcat,”  are 
prrlups  at  this  moment,  really  unaffected  and  unimpressed  by  the 
they  heard  ;  they  have  yet  to  surrender  themselves  to  the 
^ign  and  holy  influences  of  piety;  and  what  can  be  so  calculated 
»  awaken  them  to  reflcctton,  to  force  them  into  the  sanctuary  of 
^  as  the  sudden  death  of  the  Preacher,  who  always  seemed  to 
^  like  an  angel,  pleading  the  cause  of  heaven.  How  must 
now  dwell  on  those  sermons,  which,  at  the  time  they  were  de* 
affected  them  to  tears?  How  do  they  remember  his  every 
^  and  accent ;  the  tenderness  of  hit  heart  and  the  eamcstiirts  of 
^  addrcis !  They  must  now  surely  believe  what  he  so  often  told 
that  earthly  distinctions,  possessions,  and  enjoyments,  are 
;  that  life  is  posting  away  ;  that  one  thing  is  needful ;  that  rej- 
r®®  dignifies  the  character,  solaces  the  heart,  and  bestows  an  im- 
inheritonce ;  of  all  this  he  hat  himself  given  an  impressive, 
illustration.  Surely,  ftom  this  time  they  will  say,  •«  wa 
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WILL  tenrc  the  Lord,  wc  will  seek  that  hcaTen  to  which  oor  b^ 
lo?ed  friend  directed  us,  and  whither  he  is  now  gone  to 
before  the  throne.  Enjoy  thy  repose,  pure  and  gentle  spirit,  thy  nil. 
citude  for  us  shall  not  be  in  vain  ;  we  will  meet  thee,  wc  will  bt 
thy  joy  and  crown.**  pp.  17 — 18. 

Aijotlicr  .advantage  anticipated,  is  ‘  tlic  whole  and  uu. 
diminished  elTcct  of  a  religious  example  in  its  most  tl. 
luring  and  attractive  form.’ 

*  He  will  only  be  known  and  remembered  as  a  youth  of  twcoty, 
adorned  with  every  Christian  virtue,  bearing  a  bright,  unsullied,  tir^ 
testimony  to  the  religion  of  his  fathers.  Had  he  lived  to  the  md 
age  of  man,  all  this  would  have  been  in  a  great  degree  effaced,  nc 
C^ed  indeed  by  excellencies  not  less  commendable  in  thcroidfa, 
but  less  striking  and  attractive.  Death  has  preserved  the  bloom  of 
his  character,  as  it  respected  the  loveliness  of  his  countenance.  Tb 
very  circumstance  of  his  early  departure  gives  a  new  interest  to  bii 
memory,  and  therefore  new  force  to  his  example.  Just  at  thu 
age  when  the  painter  would  have  wished  to  fix  his  likeness,  and  the 
lover  of  piety  would  delight  to  contemplate  him,  in  the  fair  morns^ 
of  his  virtues,  the  full  spring  blossom  of  his  hopes — just  at  that  ige, 
hath  death  set  the  sc‘al  of  eternity  upon  him,  and  the  beautiful  kith 
been  made  permanent.*” 

In  II  few. instances,  perhaps,  Mr.  S.  has  yielded  to  his 
feelings  too  far.  In  a  cooler  moment,  he  may  ])erccite 
that  some  of  his  expressions  arc  too  strong,  twi  i 

that  others  are  liable  to  be  considered  as  invidious,  ^ 
see  but  very  imperfectly  through  our  tears ;  and  mou 
wait  till  the  agitation  of  the  heart  has  subsided,  beforr 
we  can  draw  a  just  character  of  our  departed  friends,  or 
take  an  accurate  measure  of  their  importance  to  society.  ' 
An  exception  leighl  ne  made  to  Mr.  Styles’s  language,  in  one 
part  of  his  sermon  (p.  14.)  where  he  almost  appears  to  in¬ 
sinuate  that  the  removal  of  Mr..  Spencer,  ought  to  be 
looked  upon  by  the  public  at  large,  as  a  token  of  ! 
disph  asure ;  though  it  may  certainly  be  a  just  subject  of 
serious  solicitude  among  his  immediate  connections,  vvhclbcr 
it  wears  such  an  aspect  towards  them.  j 

In  Mr.  Burdei’s  sermon,  delivrr«*d  on  tlie  same  occasion, 
at  the  chapel  of  Hoxton  acaden^}',  we  find  many  sensibk 
and  useful  lemaiks,  from  I*s.  xi.  12,  on  the  imjioruocr 
ol  attaining  true  wisdom,  and  on  the  motives  to  the 
suit  ot  it  which  we  should  derive  from  considering  ^ 
shortness  and  unreitainty  of  life.  After  introducing  • 
brief  iiiemoii  of  Mr.  Spencer’s  life  and  character,  be  concliid^ 
with  scveial  judicious  ubservations  on  the  mysterious  dispro^ 
sation  by  which  it  was  terminated,  and  some  very  imporuc* 
admonitions  to  the  students  who  formed  a  part  of  h** 
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diion'.  The  discourse,  is,  upon  the  whole,  highly  appropriate 
to  the  occasion  upon  which  it  was  delivered,  and  the  otHce 
ti»c  preacher  sustains.  We  have  not  left  oursefves  room, 
however,  for  more  than  the  following  extract. 

*  When  a  minister  of  the  gospel  displays  brilliancy  of  talent,  and 
(Mcial)y  when  superior  abilities  are  united  with  a  truly  amiable  dispe¬ 
ll  and  with  engaging  manners,  his  delighted  friends  may  be  in 
^ager  of  attaching,  even  to  these  estimable  qualities,  too  much  im» 
portaocc:  They  may  be  in  danger  of  having  their  admiring  attention 
«  ouch  directed  to  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  the  “  earthen  vessel,*’ 

M  to  render  it  didicult  for  them,  with  perfect  simplicity  and  spirituality, 

10  reaive  the  deposited  treasure,  or  to  be  sufficiently  impressed  with 
ihe  conviction,  “  that  the  excellency  of  the  power”  must  be  entirely 
of  God,  and  not  of  man.  Must  it  not  also  be  allowcvl  that,  from 
the  eminence  of  the  station  occupied  by  our  dear  young  friend,  from 
the  lustre  which  liis  talents  diffused  around  him,  and  from  the  extra- 
ordioary  power  of  attraction  which  those  talents  possessed,  he  must 
hire  b«n  exposed  to  dangers  and  temptations  of  a  very  formidable 
Had.  It  is  true  indeed,  that  the  grace  of  God,  if  communicated  in 
nibundant  degree,  may  in  every  situation  be  a  sufficient  preservanve; 
yt  we  must  remember  that  it  is  for  God  to  determine  whether  it 
or  best,  that  the  requisite  communications  of  divine  grace  should  be 
ictBilly  granted,  or  that  his  faithful  servant  should  be  at  once  received 
10  bis  **  eternal  kingdom  and  glory.** 

‘  Had  it  been  referred  to  us  to  choose  for  our  dear  brother  the  mode 
of  hli  departure  from  our  world,  we  should  have  been  shocked  at  the 
idfi  of  a  sudden— of  an  accidental  death,  and  should  have  conceived 
it  lets  dreadful,  that  he  should  have  been  the  subject  of  some  ordi- 
fiary  disease,  than  that  he  should  have  been  at  once  ingulphed  in  the 
stream.  But  our  thoughts  arc  not  as  (^’s,  neither  are  they 
a  those  of  the  pure  and  separate  spirit  of  our  beloved  friend.  No ; 
^  admires  that  kindness  which  granted  him  so  rapid  and  easy  a 
iwisfcion  from  the  vale  of  tears,  which  exempted  him  from  the 
ttaeiki  of  lingering  and  painful  disorders,  and  from  the  distressing 
ttdkmioess  of  incapacity  for  public  service.  Could  he  now,  from  hit 
^luaful  abode,  hold  communion  with  us,  and  speak  a  language  such  at 
^  could  understand,  he  would  inform  us  with  exultation  and  gra* 
that  to  him  sudden  death  was  sudden  glory;  that  before  he 
^  well  aware  that  he  had  quitted  his  “  ea-thly  tabernacle,”  he  found 
l^wiclf  under  the  guidance  of  attendant  angels,  conveyed  to  the  rc- 
pooi  of  paradise,  admitted  to  the  embrace  of  his  blessed  Saviour, 
encircled  by  “  the  spirits  of  the  just  ra  ide  perfect.*’  ’"pp*  37—39. 

Although  the  substance  of  the  narratives  contained  in 
the>e  publications  is  the  same,  they  are  severally  en- 
nched  with  different  letters,  and  other  reoiains  of  the 
^censed. 
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TT  was  with  no  small  pleasure  we  saw  any  thlu^  announetd 
of  the  nature  of  a  proof  or  pledge  that  the  author 
this  paper  was  in  good  faith  employing  himself,  or  abott 
to  employ  himself,  in  the  intellectual  public  service.  Hit 
coniiibutiona  to  that  service  have,  hiilierto,  borne  but  • 
Miiall  proportion  to  the  reputation  he  ha^  lon^  enjoyed  of 
being  qualified  for  it  in  an  extraordinary  di?gree.  Thij 
reputation  is  leas  founded  on  a  small  volume  of  juvenile 
poems,  ami  some  occasional  essays  in  periodical  publications, 
than  on  the  estimate  formed  and  avowed  by  all  the  intellijieoi 
persons  that  have  ever  had  the  gratification  of  falling  into 
his  society. 

After  liis  return,  several  years  since,  from  a  'residenco 
of  considerable  duration  in  the  South  East  of  Europe,  it 
tlic  highest  maturity  of  a  mind,  which  had,  pnwiously  to  that 
renideiice,  been  enriched  with  large  accpiisitioiis  of  the  iKM 
diversified  literature  and  scicutitic  know  ledge,  and  by  vahoui 
views  of  society  both  in  England  and  on  the  continent; 
his  friends  promised  themselves,  that  tlie  action  of  so  much 
genius,  so  long  a  time,  on  such  ample  materials,  wooM 
at  lei>gih  result  in  some  ptoduciion,  or  train  of  produc* 
tions,  that  should  pay  oil  some  portion  of  the  deut,  dm 
to  the  literary  republic,  from  one  of  the  most  opulent  ol 
its  citizens.  A  rather  long  period,  however,  hud  elapsed, 
and  several  projects  had  been  reported  in  the  usual  vehi¬ 
cles  of  literary  intelligence,  before  this  paper  was  u»- 
dertaken.  An  idea  of  the  mental  habits  and  acquiremiiti 
brought  to  its  execution,  will  be  conveyed  by  an  extiict 
from  the  prospectus,  which  w^as  written  in  the  form  cf 
a  letter  to  a  friend. 

‘  It  it  not  unknown  to  yau  that  t  h.ivc  employed  almo^  tk 
whole  of  my  life  in  acquirings  or  endeavouring  to  acquire,  uiefal 
knowledge,  by  study,  a^flection,  obteiv«uon,  and  by  culuvadog  ^ 
•ocicty  of  mv  superiors  in  intellect,  both  at  home  and  in  fortlgs 
coontrics.  You  know  too,  that,  at  different  periods  of  my  Hfc  1 
have  not  only  planned,  but  C0llccu^d  the  materials  for  many  worb 
on  various  nod  inrportsnt  subjects;  so  many  indeed,  that  the  oumbtt 
of  roy  unrealized  schemes,  and  the  mass  of  my  miscellaneous  fnpBflmt 
have  often  furnished  my  friends  with  a  subject  of  raillery,  and 
times  of  regret  and  reproof.  Waiving  tlic  mention  of  all  prinif 
and  accidcDul  hindrance!,  1  am  inclined  to  believe  that  this 
of  perseverance  has  been  produced  in  the  main  by  an  ovcr-actirity  • 
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^ght«  modified  by  a  consiicutional  iodolcnce,  which  made  it  more 
to  me  to  continue  acquiring,  than  to  reduce  what  I  had  acquired 
^  1  regubr  form.  Add  too,  that  almost  daily  throwing  off  my  notices 
artiecnons  in  desultory  fragments,  I  was  still  tempted  onwards  by  an 
liOtssing  sense  of  the  imp^*rfections  of  my  knowledge,  and  by  the 
Action  that,  to  order  folly  to  comprehend  and  develope  any  one 
it  was  necessary  that  1  should  make  myself  master  of  some 
whidi  again  as  regularly  involved  a  third,  and  so  on,  with  an 
dcr-wiiiening  horizon.  Yet  one  habit,  fornu^d  during  long  absences 
trgn  tbosi'  with  whom  I  could  converse  with  full  sympathy,  has 
of  adv;intage  to  me— that  of  cLiily  writing  down  in  my  memo- 
'adum  or  common-place  books,  both  incidents  and  observations; 
fHatrrer  had  occurred  to  me  from  witliout,  and  al!  the  flu k  and  reflux, 
flf  my  mind  within  itself.  Tlie  number  of  these  notices,  and  their 
fideocy,  miscellaneous  as  they  were,  to  one  common  end  quid 
mit  ct  quid  futun  ^tgnimury*  what  we  are^  and  uhai  ue  are  to 
iremei  thus  from  the  end  of  our  beivg  to  deduce  its  proper  ob- 
first  encouraged  me  to  undertake  the  Weekly  Essay  of  which 
m  will  consider  this  letter  as  the  prospectus.’ 

Being  printed  on  stamped  paper,  these  c'ssay’s  were  con - 
Tpyetl  by  the  post,  free  of  oxpence,  to  any  part  of  the 
country.  In  the  mode  of  publication,  therefore,  and  what 
tiwy  be  called  the  exterior  character  of  the  project  ‘  The 
Friend*  was  an  iniitiation  of  those  sets  of  essays  which, 
fmm  the  d'athT  down  to  the  Harnhler,  and  several  much 
'ter  woi*ks,  had  first  supplied  entertainment  and  instruction 
la  inialt  successive  portions,  during  several  months  or  years, 
iwl  then  taken  their  rank  among  hooks  of  permanent 
Wpulariiy.  Mr.  Coleridge  tias  correctly  distinguished,  in  a 
liriff  and  general  manner,  the  cilijects  to  which  these 
»ofks  were  mainly  directed,  and  rendered  a  tribute  of 
wimatod  applause  to  their  writers’;  at  the  same  time  be- 
'peiking  the  candour  of  his  readers  to  a  series  of’  essays, 
ttfiicli  shouUl  attem|>t  to  instruct  after  a  very  different  me. 

If  was  avowed,  that  they  would  aim  nnieh  more  at 
toe  (levelopement  of  general  principles;  it  would  he  in- 
Ictrefl,  of  coniNe,  dial  they  would  he  of  a  much  more 
i^tract  and  metaphysical  charaettrr.  Mr.  C.  lairly  wariu?d 
ttuac*  whom  he  invited  to  become  his  renders,  that,  though  he 
hope  not  unfre(jucntly  to  interest  the  affections, 
captivate  the  imagination,  yet  a  large  proportion  of 
^  essays  were  intended  to  he  of  a  nature,  which  inigfit 
t^tiire  a  somewhat  resolute  exercise  of  intellect. — It  was 
pro|)osed  to  terminate  tlie  series  at  any  assigned  point ; 
might  he  expected  to  proceed  as  long  as  the  writer’s 
‘^tisiry  and  resources  should  command  the  public  approbation, 
'^ith  one  or  two  considerable  interrnpiions,  it  reached  as 
‘V  as  twenty-eight  numbers,  and  there  cndc<l  so  abruptly 
^'ot.  \  11.  i  K 
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that  a  memoir  of  Sir  Alexander  Hall  was  left  Hnfinisl,^ 

At  several  points  in  the  progress  ot  the  work,  the  writer 
confessed  that  the  j)id)lic  patronage  was  not  snehas  to  make  it 
probable  he  could  carry  it  forward  to  any  great  length  • 
but  no  explanation  was  given  of  the  smldenness  of  hj 
discontinuance. 

Perhaps  it  may  1)0  questioned,  now  after  a  ponion  of 
the  intemied  work  has  been  given,  whether  tlic  project 
did  not  involvi*.  some  <legree  of  inis<  alCnlation.  Kven  the 
consideration  of  n  ratlief  excessive  price  was  likely  to  af. 
feet  the  success  of  work  which,  though  coming  with  some 
of  llie  exttuior  marks  of  a  newspaper,  was  yet  to  derive 
nearly  as  little  aid  f*om  the  stimulant  facts  and  (juestions  ^ 
of  the  day,  as  if  it  hud  been  a  commentary  on  Ari.stotleor  ^ 
Plato.  A  still  mop'  nnfnvourahle  augury  might,  perhaps,  1 
have  been  drawn  from  the  character  of  Mr.  Ca)leridf»e’!  i 
composition,  as  taken  in  connection  with  the  haste  inie-  i 
parable  from  a  weekly  pnitlicatiot).  'Flic  cast  of  his 
dictiot)  is  so  nnnsnal,  his  trains  of  thought  so  itahitually 
forsake  the  ordinary  tracts,  and  therefore  the  whole  com¬ 
position  is  so  liable  to  appear  stratige  attd  obscure,  that  I 
il  was  evidettl  the  most  elaborate  care,  and  a  repeated 
revisal,  would  ht;  ittdispensable  in  order  to  render  so  ori- 
ginal  a  mode  of  writing  sntiieirnily  perspicuous  to  be  in  I 
atty  degree  popular.  And  il  is  equally  evident  that  the  nc-  | 
cessily  of  finishitig  a  sheet  within  eacli  week,  against  a 
particular  day  attd  hour,  must  he  totally  iticompatible  with 
such  palietu  atiil  matured  workmanship.  A  considerable 
portion  of  t!ie  short  allotment  of  time  might,  in  spite  of 
every  heller  resolution,  be  hcgnilrd  away  in  comparative  ^ 
indolence ;  or  il  might  he  consumed  by  casual  auii  unfore¬ 
seen  avocations  ;  or  reiiilcred  fruith’ss  by  those  lapses  into 
languor  and  melancholy,  to  wfiich  genius,  especially  of 
the  refined  and  poetic  order,  is  extremely  subject;  or  ^ 
even  wasted  in  the  inelVt'cinal  endeavour  to  fix  exclusively  I 
on  some  one  of  many  eqn.dly  eligible  subjects.  It  was  to  i 
be  foieseen  that  the  natural  consequences  would  be,  some¬ 
times  such  a  degree  of  haste  as  to  leave  no  possibility 
of  disposing  the  subject  in  the  siinpW'st  clearest  order,  and  I 
giving  t!ic  desirable  compression,  ami  luciilin’ss,  and  gencfil  I 
hnishing  to  the  composition  ;  somt'.times,  from  despair  of 
doing  this,  a  veeonise  to  sliifis  and  expedients  to  make 
up  the  number, -in  a  sligliter  way  than  had  been  inieiuled,  and 
perhaps  promised  ;  and  often  a  painful  feeling  of  working 
at  an  ungracious  task,  especially  if,*  m  addition,  the  public 
approbation  should  be  found  to  be  it'ss  liberally  awarded 
than  had  been  expected.  Such  compulsory  disjialcii  would 
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Ijjive  a  far  less  inconvenience  in  the  conducting  of 
1  lapcr  intended  merely  for  ainnsement,  or  for  th »  light¬ 
est  kind  of  instrnetion,  or  as  a  weekly  commentary  on  the 
I  ontemporary  measures  and  men — a  department  in  which 
i  tbf  facility  aiul  attractiveiu'ss  of  the  topics,  and  the  vora- 
I  ciiv  of  ilie  pnlviic,  e\em|)t  the  writer  from  any  severity  of 
t  init’llcctual  toil,  or  solicitude  for  literary  perfection:  hiit  it 
!  f4>  almost  recessarily  fatal  in  a  work  to  he  often  occupied 
I  fiih  ilcej)  distjuisitions,  and  nniliT  the  added  disadvantage 
lAi  die  author  had  been  previously  much  less  accustomed 
u  urite  than  to  think.  AA  hen,  besides,  the  work  aspireil  to 
I  I  verv  high  rank  in  our  permanent  literature,  there  was 
pithaps  an  obvious  impolicy  in  subjecting  it  to  such  cir- 
fumstanccs  of  publication,  as  should  preclude  the  minute 
1  inipr(»venients  of  even  a  tenth  revision.  It  should  seem 
probable,  on  the*  whole,  that  a  mode  better  adapted  to 
ibe  effective  exertion  of  Mr.  ('oleridge’s  great  talents 
I  might  have  l>een  devised,  in  tlie  form  of  a  periodical  pnh- 
;  licaiioii  to  aj)pear  in  larger  portions,  at  inneh  longer  in- 
i  icrials.  • 

'  Some  of  the  consc(|uences  thus  to  he  anticipateil  from 
i  tbe  plan  of  the  undertaking,  are  actually  perceptit)le  in 
the  course  of  tin*  work.  'I'lie  writer  manifests  great  iiide- 
ciiiou  as  to  tlie  choice  and  succession  of  his  subjects. 
;  After  be  appears  to  have  determined  on  tho^e  to  ho 
created  in  the  immediately  ensuing  nnmhers,  those  niimi)ers, 
when  they  come,  may  he  employed  on  totally  dii/ercnt  snl>- 
'ms, — introduced  by  a<<idenial  suggestion — or  from  their 
beingsuch  as  wouhl  he  more  easily  worked,  in  the  brief  allow- 
inceof  time,  into  the  re(|uired  length  and  breadth  of  compo- 
i  yiion.  (Questions  avowedly  intended  to  he'argued  very  early, 
w  iiivolvifig  great  hmdamental  ])rinciples,  arc  deferred 
till  the  reader  forgets  what  the  author  has  said  of  tlieir 
i  importance.  Various  subjects  are  adverted  to,  here  and 
I  fhfre  in  the  course  of  the  work,  as  to  be  hereafter  investigated, 
tire  never  mentioned  again.  In  some  instances,  the 

ioumlH’r  to  which  the  commencement  or  t!ic  conclusion  of 
in  important  itiqniry  has  stood  over,  will  he  found  made 
np  perhaps,  for  the  greater  part,  of  letters,  or  short  frag- 
with  translations  from  a  minor  Italian  poc‘i.  Several 
^  the  null. hers,  towards  the  latter  end  of  tlie  series,  are 
^  ftnployed  on  the  character  of  the  late  Sir  Alexander  Ball, 
•htcb,  however  meritorious,  was  not  orohahly,  in  the  opinion 
I  ibc  majority  of  the  readers,  of  siithcient  celebrity  to 
i  diini  So  ronsiderahle  a  space  in  an  expensive  woik  ;  es- 
^  P^ially  vvhi<o  several  n  ost  interesting  points  uf  inquiry, 

\  ''liich  thev  had  been  led  to  expect  an  early  invesii- 
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were  still,  aiul  iiKlefmiU'ly  (loferri'd.  It  fair,  1m)i. 
ever,  to  quote  the  anthor’s  apoloj^y  or  vindication,  in 
uliieh,  it)\varil  the  concltisioti  of  tlie  serif*,  he  attributes 
to  his  rendeis,  the  |Mocrastinutiun  or  relinquishment  of 
the  refined  disquisitions,  which  he  s!»ould  himself  have  been 
happy  to  prosecute. 

‘  The  remainder  of  n;y  work,  therefore,  hitherto,  hat  bem  (k. 
\oled  to  the  puiposc  of  averting  this  mistake’  (that  which  had  iin. 
puted  to  him  a  co-incidence  of  opinion  with  the  “  French  pliydo- 
craiic  philosophers’*)  ‘  as  far  as  1  have  no;  been  compelled  by  the  gencnl 
Ustc  of  niy  leaders  to  interrupt  the  systematic  proga*ss  of  the  |4id, 
by  essays  of  a  lighter  kind,  or  which  at  least  ivquired  a  lew 
of  .attention.  In  truth,  since  my  twelfth  number,  I  have  not  hid 
courage  to  renew  any  subject  which  dhl  require  attention.  The  wiy 
to  be  admia*d,  is  to  tell  the  reader  what  he  knew  before,  bet 
clothed  in  a  statelier  phraseology,  and  embodied  in  apt  and  lifdt 
illustrations.  To  attempt  to  make  a  man  wiser,  is  of  necessity  to 
remind  him  of  his  ignorance :  and,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  tbt 
pain  actually  felt  is  su  much  greater  than  the  pleasure  anticipitrd, 
that  it  is  natural  that  men  should  attempt  to  shelter  themselves  fron 
it  by  contempt  or  neglect.  For  a  living  writer  is  yet  sub  judice; 
and  if  we  cannot  follow  his  conceptions  or  enter  into  his  feeliagi, 
it  is  more  consoling  to  our  pride,  as  well  as  more  agreeable  to  on: 
indolence^ .  to  consider  him  as  lost  beneath,  rather  than  .as  toarn^ 
out  of  our  tight  above  us.  Itaque  id  agitur,  ut  ignorantia  ctiam  ab 
ignominia  Hbcretur.  Happy  is  that  man,  who  can  truly  say,  with 
Giordano  Bruno,  and  whose  circumsunccs  at  the  same  time  pervk 
him  to  iU't  on  the  sublime  feeling-— 

“  Procedat  nudus,  quern  non  omant  nubila, 

Sol !  Non  conveniunt  Quadrupedum  phalcM'se 
Humano  dorso  !  Poiro  Vert  species 
(luxjtiUf  invent at  patefacta^  me  efferati 
Efsi  nulitu  tMtem^iitf 
Si  eum  natura  et  sub  lumine^ 

liiverc  plusquam  satis  est.**  p.  3S5. 

It  tuny  easily  he  believed  that  Mr.  C.  .had  cause  to  com¬ 
plain  of  the  impatience  of  some  of  his  readers,  under 
those  demands  of  a  strong  mental  exertion  which  some  of 
his  essays  have  made  on  them;  hut  the  degree  of  iHb 
required  exertion  is  greatly  under-rated,  we  think,  in 
following  observations  in  the  same  numlier, 

‘  Themes  like  these,  not  even  the  genius  of  a  Plato  or  a  Bacoo 
could  n*nder  intelligible  without  demanding  from  the  reader,  tkoi^ 
sometimes,  and  attention  generally.  By  thouj^ht  1  here  mean  the  voluDtiry 
production  in  our  own  minds  of  those  states  of  consciousocsii  w 
which,  as  to  his  fuod.uncntal  facts,  the  writer  has  referred  ui:  whik 
attention  has  tor  its  object,  the  order  and  connection  of  ihotigbti 
and  images,  each  of  which  is  in  itself  already  and  familiarly  koowo* 
Thus  the  elements  of  geometry  require  attention  only ;  but  the 
lysis  of  out  primary  faculties,  and  the  investigation  of  all  the  absol^' 
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of  religion  and  morals,  are  impossible  u  ithout  energies  of  thought 
g  addition  to  tSc  effort  of  attention.  The  Friend  never  attempted*  to 
jgp/iie  from  his  readers,  that  both  attention  and  thought  wen*  efforts,  and 
the  latter  a  mo«t  difficult  and  labourious  effort ;  nor  fiom  himselt 
dut  to  require  It  often,  or  for  any  continuance  ol  time,  'vas  inconi* 
pitible  with  the  nature  ef  a  j)erioilical  publication,  even  were  it  less 
lacongnious  than  it  unfortunately  is.  with  the  present  habits  and 
psnuits  of  EnglishnK'n.  Accordingly,  aft^*r  a  careful  rc-pcrusal  of 
-Je  preceding  numbers,  I  can  discover  hut  four  passages  which 
jippord  in  the  reader  any  energy  of  thought  and  voluntary  ah- 
ftnttion.  But  attention  I  confess  two  thirds  of  the  work  hitherto 
hare  required.  On  whatever  subject  the  mind  feels  a  lively  Inte- 
f*,  attention,  though  always  an  effort,  becomes  a  delightful  effort; 
jod  I  should  be  quite  at  ease,  could  I  secure  for  the  whole  work, 
u  much  of  it  as  a  ptrty  of  earnest  whist-players  often  expend  in  .1 
ifljjle  evening,  or  a  lady  in  the  making  up  of  a  fishionahle  dress. 
But  where  no  interest  previously  exists,  attention,  (as  every  school- 
aaitcr  knows)  can  be  procured  only  by  terror  :  which  is  the  true  reason 
why  the  majority  of  luanklud  learn  nothing  systematically,  but  as  school- 
joyi  cr  apprentices.* 

Not  to  dwell  on  the  arbitrary  and  rather  tenehrions  dis- 
linciion  between  iboiigbt  and  attention,  (which  might  he 
j'Tpii  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  extent  of  the  demand  made 
on  the  reader’s  mind  in  a  mnllitnde  of  passages,)  we  cannot 
help  saying,  that  this  is  a  somewhat  too  reserved  ac¬ 
knowledgment — that  the  ‘  Friend’  has  produced  a,  volume, 
Of  uhicli  a  considerable  portion  is  hard  to  he  understood, 
ami  some  passages  of  which  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any 
one  reader,  after  his  very  best  efforts,  has  felt  sure  that  he 
did  so  understand  as  to  he  able  to  put  the  meaning  into 
oihor  equivalent  words  of  his  own.  We  cannot  hut  think 
that,  in  some,  still  later  re-pernsal,  the  author  liiinseif  will 
have  perceived  that  not  a  few  of  his  conceptions,  taken  as 
detached  individual  thoughts,  arc  enounced  willi  an  obscurity 
of  a  somewhat  different  kind  from  that  which  may  seem 
inevitably  incident,  in  some  degree,  to  the  expression  of 
jiioughts  of  extreme  abstraction.  And  .sometimes  the  con¬ 
junctive  principle ,  among  several  thoughts  that  conic  in 
nmediate  succession  is  so  unobvious,  that  the  reader  must 
repeatedly  peruse,  must  analyze,  we  might  almost  say  must 
cicruciate,  a  considerable  portion  of  t!ie  composition,  before 
he  can  feel  any  confidence  that  he  is  master  of  the  con¬ 
nexion  and  at  last  he  is  so  little  sure  of  having  a  real 
hold  of  the  whole  combination,  that  he  would  not  trust 
himself  to  state  that  particular  part  of  the  ‘  Friend’s’  opinions 
^  seiuiments  to  an  intelligent  inquirer.  When  he  could 
perhaps  give,  in  a  very  general  form,  the  apparent  result 
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of  a  series  of  thoughts,  he  would  be  afraid  to  attempt  I 
assigning  the  steps  by  whicli  his  author  had  arrived  at  lu 
•  I'here  can  be  no  doubt  that,  by  such  patient  lubi»ur 
the  adopted  mode  of  publication  entirely  forbade,  the  writer 
could  have  given,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  more  roundnew 
and  prominence  to  the  logical  fibres  of  his  compodtion 
and  a  more  unecjuivocal  substance  to  some  of  its  morf 
attenuated  comjioiients  ;  iu  short  leli  nothing  obscure  but 
what  was  invincibly  and  necessarily  so,  from  the  profound 
abstraction  and  e.\(juisite  refinement  of  iliought,  in  which 
Mr.  wcniUi  have  extremely  few  e(]iiaU  in  wluncver  age 
lie  hail  lived. 

Our  conn  acted  limits  will  not  allow  more  than  a  vet) 
brief  notice  of  the  several  subjects  on  whieh  the  author^ 
intellect  and  imagination  have  thrown  their  hght  and  coloun, 
in  a  more  lixeil  or  in  a  momentary  manner,  in  the  course 
of  this  ilesnllory  pei forsnanee.  It  would  lie  fully  ss  in¬ 
teresting,  though  a  more  iliificnlt  task,  to  discriminate  some 
of  the  (|nalilies  whieh  di>titignish  his  manner  of  thinking 
and  writing  :  and  we  shall  make  a  short  attempt  at  this, 
though  wiili  no  snodl  (h  gree  of  diHiiience  in  onr  ability  to 
render  the  more  Mibde  eharacteristics  palpable  iti  descfiption. 
Some  of  them  arc  almost  as  undelinahle,  as  the  varied  nio- 
difieations  of  the  air  by  which  very  susceptible  organs  c*n 
perceive  the  dillerent  stale  of  that  element  as  subsisting 
in  one.  district  and  in  another;  almost  as  niuiefinable,  as 
the  tinge  by  which  the  light  of  the  risitig  and  setting  sun 
in  spring  or  autumn,  is  recognized  as  of  a  quite  ditferent 
character  from  its  morning  ami  evening  radiance  in  the 
other  seasons. 

And  while  we  are  makittg  this  reference  to  the  elements 
and  phennmena  of  nature,  we  will  confess  that  this  author, 
beyond  ativ  other,  (Mr.  Wordsworth  is  next,)  gives  us  the 
impres'iion,  or  call  it  the  fancy,  of  a  mind  constructed  to 
hear  a  cerlniu  indescribable  analogy  to  nature — that  is  to 
the  physii.al  world,  with  its  wide  extent,  its  elements,  its 
mysterious  laws,  its  animated  forms,  and  its  variety  and  I 
vicissitude  of  appearances.  His  mind  lives  almost  hahiiutily 
in  a  Mate  of  predonnd  sympathy  with  nainrt‘,  maintained 
through  the  njedinm  of  a  refined  illusion  of  genius,  whidi 
informs  all  nature  with  a  kind  of  soul  and  sentiment, 
that  bring  all  its  forms  and  entities,  animate  and  inanim*t<i 
visible  and  invisible,  into  a  mystical  communion  with  ha 
feelings.  This  sympathy  is,  or  involves,  an  <*xceedinfly 
different  feeling  from  that  with  which  a  strictly  philosopnic 
mind  perccii'cs  and  admires  in  nature  the  more  detinihle. 
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jttribules  of  variety,  order,  beauty,  and  grandeur.  These 
ire  acknowledged  with  a  vivid  perception ;  but,  in  our 
author’s  powerful  imagination,  they  become  a  kind  of  moral 
attributes  of  a  half-intelligential  principle,  which  dimly,  but 
with  mysterious  attraction,  discloses  itself  from  \\ithin  all 
[natter  and  form.  This  sympathy  has  retained  him  much 
more  etleclually  in  what  may  be  called  the  school  of  nature, 
than  is  usual  to  men  of  genius  who  enter  so  much  into 
artiticial  society,  and  so  extensively  study  the  works  of  men  : 
AiiJ  the  induences  of  this  school  have  given  that  form  to 
his  habits  of  thinking  which  bears  so  immy  marks  of  analogy 
10  the  state  of  surrounding  physical  nature.  'i"o  illustrate 
this  we  may  observe,  that  be  perpetually  falls  on  analogies 
between  moral  trntii  and  facts  in  nature  :  in  his  figurative 
lanj^uage  he  draws  his  similies  and  metaphors  from  the 
iceiies  of  nature  in  preference  to  the  departments  of  art-^ 
though  these  latter  are  also  very  much  at  his  command  : 
his  ideas  have  imicli  of  the  unlimited  variety  of  nature; 
they  have  much  also  of  its  irregularity,  being  but  little 
consirainea  into  formal  artificial  method:  there  is  in  his  train 
of  thinking  a  great  deal  of  what  may  be  called  colour  and 
etflorescence,  and  but  little  of  absolutely  plain  bare  intel¬ 
lectual  material:  like,  nature  as  to  her  productions,  he  seems 
as  willing  to  bestow  labour  and  completeness  on  little 
thoughts  as  on  great  ones  ;  we  may  add,  he  does  not  shew  any 
concern  about  mixing  the  little  and  great  together,— sublime 
at>d  remote  ideas,  and  humble  and  familiar  ones,  being 
rfadily  admitted,  if  they  happen  to  hi  immediate 

succession.  (p 

The  above  description  of  onr  author’s  sympathy  with  nature, 
and  his  mystical  perception  of  sometliing  like  soul  and 
^ntiment  residing  in  all  material  elements  and  forms,  will 
not  be  misunderstood  to  impute  to  him  any  thing  like  a 
*cnou»  adoption  of  the  atheistical  principle  of  Spinoza,  or 
of  the  Stoic  or  i^iatonic  dogmas  about  the  Soul  of  the 
^^orld.  This  converse  with  all  surrounding  existence  is, 
to  tile  perfect  consciousness  of  our  author’s  mind,  no  more 
the  emancipation  of  that  mind  itself;  imparting,  in  its 
meditative  enthusiasm,  a  character  of  imaginary  moral  being 
^d  deep  significance  to  all  objects,  but  leaving  his  under¬ 
standing  in  the  full  and  solemn  belief  of  a  Supreme  In- 
tdligence,  perfectly  distinct  from  the  whole  universe.  But 
^ere  is  strong  reason  to  suspect,  that  certain  of  his  poetical 
^ileinporarics  renounce  the  idea  of  such  a  Divine  Intei- 
*tgence,  in  their  fancy  of  the  all- pervading,  inexplicable 
‘omething,  which,  privileged  and  profoundly  thoughtful 
*Ptrits  may  perceive,  and  without  illusion,  in  the  light  of 
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the  sun,  in  clotid5,  in  silent  groves,  and  in  the  sound  of 
winds  and  mountain  torrents. 

But  we  ought  to  have  remarked,  first,  on  some  of  the 
more  easily  definable  of  the  distinguishing  properties  of 
the  ‘  Fiiciurs’  intellectual  and  liierarv  character.  Amnno 


the  foremost  may  he  mentioned  the  independence  and  the  i 
wide  reach  with  which  he  thinks,  lie  has  given  attendance 
in  all  the  schools  of  moral  and  metaphysical  pltilosophy, 
ancient  and  modern,  but  evidently  Ims  attended  there  rather 
to  debate  the  matter  with  tlm  professors,  than  with  sub- 
inisstxe  homage  to  receive  their  dictiiies.  He  would  have  I 
been  a  most  lactitnis  and  troublesome  pupil  itt  the  acadcoiv  \ 
of  Pythagoras,  He  regards  all  subjects  and  doctrines  n  ^ 
within  the  rigblful  sphere  of  free  examination  :  and  the  ! 
work  affords  evitlence,  that  a  very  large  number  of  iltftn 
have  actually  been  examined  by  him  with  exlraordinarv 
seventy.  Yet  this  freedom  of  thinking,  supported  as  it  »  ; 
by  the  conscious  possession  of  great  power  and  excecdiie^lv  I 
ample  and  diversified  knowledge,  does  not  ilege iterate  into  ; 
arrogance ;  a  high  and  sincere  respect  being  unifomjfy 
shewn  for  the  great  intellectual  aristocracy  of  both  tlic  jiast 
and  present  times,  but  especially  of  tiiepast.  Of  the  eminent 
writers  of  our  own  country,  he  evinces  a  higher  veneration 
for  those  of  the  seventeenth ,  than  those  of  the  subsequent 
tentiiry,  and  of  the  present  time ;  ami  professes  to  have 
been  of  late  years  more  familiar  with  them,  and  to  Itavc 
involuntarily  acquired  some  degree  of  conformity- to  their 
manner  of  thinking  and  to  their  style. 

Another  instantly  apparent  distinction  of  our  authoft 
manner  of  thinking,  is  its  extreme  abstractedness.  Con¬ 
sidering  that  many  of  his  subjects  are  not  of  that  class 
which,  by  the  necessity  of  their  nature,  can  be  discussed  in 
no  other  than  a  metaphysical  manner,  he  has  avoided,  in  a 
wonderful  and  nnetfualled  degree,  all  the  superhcial  and 
obvious  forms  of  thought  which  they  might  suggest.  He 
always  carries  on  his  investigation  at  a  depth,  and  sometimes 
a  most  profound  depth,  below  the  upj>ermost  and  most 
acci^ssihlc  stratum;  and  is  philosophically  mining  among  Hs 
iiiOht  recondite  principles  of  the  subject,  while  ordinaiy  in¬ 
tellectual  and  literary  workmen,  many  of  them  barelv  in¬ 
formed  of  the  very  existence  of  this  Spirit  of  the  Deep, 
are  pleasing  themselves  and  those  they  draw  around  them, 
with  forming  to  pretty  shapes,  or  co.'iimodious  uses,  the 
materials  of  the  surface.  It  may  be  added,  with  some 
little  departure  from  the  consistency  of  the  metaphor, 
if  he  endeavours  to  make  his  voice  heard  from  this  region 
beneath,  it  is  apt  to  be  listened  to  as  a  sound  of  dnbioos 
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inijwn,  like  that  w  hich  fails  to  bring  articulate  words  from 
ihe  rtMiioie  recess  of  a  cavern,  or  the  bottom  of  the  deep 
shift  of  a  mine.  However  familiar  the  truths  and  facts  tt> 
fhich  liis  mind  is  directed,  it  constantly,  and  as  if  involuntarily 
Strikes,  if  we  may  so  speak,  into  the  invisililc  and  the  un¬ 
known  of  the  subject :  he  is  seeking  the  most  retired  and 
ibsiracteil  form  in  which  any  being  can  be  acknowledged 
and  realized  as  having  an  existence,  or  any  truth  can  he 
pul  in  a  proposition,  lie  turns  all  things  into  their  ghosts, 
uhI  sinnmons  us  to  walk  with  him  in  this  regio!i  of  shades — 
ibis  strange  world  of  ilisembodied  truths  and  entities. 

I  He  repeatedly  avows,  that  it  is  less  his  object  to  teach 
truth  in  its  most  sjiecial  and  practical  form,  and  in  its 
detailed  application,  than  to  bring  up  into  view  and  certainty 
a  nntnher  of  grand  general  principles,  to  bectnne  the  ligiits 
of  jnci'4iMnent,  on  an  endless  variety  of  particular  subjects. 
hi  least  this  was  the  [)roposed  object  of  the  earlier  part, 
the  first  twenty  or  thirty  numbers,  of  the  intended  series. 
These  principles  were  to  be  brought  into  cloarness  and  au¬ 
thority,  partly  by  statement  and  argument  in  an  abstract  form, 
and  partly  by  shewing  them  advantageously  in  operation, 
IS  applied  to  the  trial  and  decision  of  several  interesting 
questions.  Hut  the  nhstruscncss  often  unavoidable  in  the 
pute  intellectual  enunciation  of  a  principle,  prevails  also 
in  an  uncommon  degree,  in  the  present  Wvirk,  through  the 
practical  illustrations — even  when  the  matter  of  those,  il- 
lusiraiions  consists  of  very  familiar  facts.  The  ideas 
employed  to  explain  the  moilc  of  the  relation  between 
the  facts  and  the  principle,  are  sometimes  of  ^uch  extreme 
tenuity  as  to  make  a  reader  who  is  anxious  to  comprehend, 
but  unaccustomed  to  abstraction,  feel  as  if  he  were  deficient 
by  nearly  one  whole  faculty,  some  power  of  intellectual 
ught  or  tact  w’ith  which  he  perceives  the  author  to  be  en¬ 
dowed, — for  there  is  something  that  every  where  compels 
bim  to  give  the  author  credit  for  thinking  with  great  acute- 
ttcis,  even  when  he  is  labouring  in  vain  to  refine  his  own 
conceptions  into  any  state  that  can  place  him  in  real  com- 
iituiiication  with  the  author’s  mind.  The  surpassing  subtlety 
^  that  mind  is  constantly  describing  the  most  unobvious 
fdatioiis,  and  detecting  the  most  veiled  aspects  of  things, 
^  pervading  their  substance  in  quest  of  whatever  is  most 
iwent  in  their  nature.  This  extriniie  subtlety  is  the  cause 
of  more  than  one  kind  of  difficulty  to  the  reader.  Its 
consequence  is  that  refinement  of  observation  on 
*bich  wc  have  so  prolixly  remarked  ;  but  it  has  another 
coosequence,  the  less  or  greater  degree  of  which  depended 
OQ  the  author's  choice.  He  has  sufiered  it  continually  to 
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leiartl  hiui  in,  or  divert  him  iVom,  the  straight  forwiru 
line  of  thought  to  his  olyect.  lie  enters  on  a  train  of  mi- 
guiiuMitative  observations  to  determine  a  given  jjucsiion. 
lie  advances  one  acute  thonglu,  and  another,  and  another: 
blit  by  this  time  he  \  erceives  among  these  which  \va  may 
call  the  primary  thoughts,  so  many  secondaries — so  many 
bearings,  distinctions,  and  analogies — so  many  ideas  starting 
si(lew:»>s  from  the  main  line  of  ihoughl — so  many  pointingi 
towards  subjects  infinitely  remote — ihat,  in  the  alicuipt  to 
seize  and  fix  in  words  these  secondary  thoughts,  he  \vil| 
often  suspend  for  a  good  while  the  progress  tm^ard  the 
intended  point,  'rims  each  thought  that  w.»s  to  have  bi'en 
only  one  thought,  and  to  have  transmitted  the  reader’s  mind 
immediatclv  forward  to  the  next  in  order  and  in  advanc#. 
becomes  an  exceedingly  con  jilex  eombinaliun  ol  ihoughu^ 
almost  a  dissert.ition  in  miniature.:  and  thus  our  journey  m 
the  assigned  point  (if  indeed  we  are  carrieil  so  far,  uhich 
is  not  always  the  ease)  becomes  nothing  less  than  a  virii 
of  curious  inspection  to  every  garden,  manedaciory,  inuscunD, 
and  aiuii|nity,  s'tnatcii  near  the  road,  throughout  its  whole 
length,  lienee  too  it  often  happens,  that  the  transitions  are 
not  a  liilli*  perplexing.  The  transition  directly  from  one 
primary  ilionght,  as  we  venture  to  call  it,  in  the  train  to 
the  next,  might  be  very  easy:  we  might  sec  most  [jcrfecdy 
how,  in  natnial  logic,  the  one  was  eonnecied  with  the  other, 
or  led  to  it :  hut  when  we  have  to  pass  to  this  next  principal 
thought  in  ihe.  train,  from  some  divergtmt  and  remote  ac¬ 
cessory  of  the  former  principal  idea,  we  feel  tliat  we  have 
lost  the  due  bearing  of  the  preceding  part  of  the  train, by 
being  brought  in  such  an  indirect  way  to  the  resumption 
of  it. 

'riie  same  kind  of  observation  is  applicable  to  the  com' 
]niris()n>  and  metaphors  with  which  our  author  illusiraie 
and  adorns  his  speculations.  In  this  component  of  good 
writing,  we  believe  he  has  no  superior  in  this  or  any  other 
age.  lii!>  figures  are  original,  and  various,  and  often  tvm- 
pU'xly  ^iposite,  to  a  degree  ot  which  we  do  not  at  prvscDt 
recoiled  any  eNampie.  They  are  taken  inditfereiitly 
an\  part  of  a  pnidigioiis  sphere  of  knowledge,  and  presented 
M i’ll  every  possihle  advantage  of  ricli  and  definite  eX‘ 
pressiv  n.  In  the  choice  of  them  he  very  jiisly  scorns,  what  be* 
Iieen  noiieed  as  a  leading  point  of  contradistinction  of  tl< 
Fr  neh  orators  ami  poets  from  our.s,  the  fastidiousness  which 
declines  similies  taken  from  things  of  so  humble  a  quality  •»» 
give  to  the  figure  a  character  of  meanness.  While  he  cas 
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n'iicli,  if  he  pleases,  as  far  into  reniolcncss  ami  inag- 
niiirence  as  the  aphelion  of  a  comet,  for  an  ohjeci  of 
illusirativc  comparison,  he  is  not  afraid  to  turn  to  literary 
jccouni  in  the  next  paragraph,  even  a  thing  of  so  little  dignity 
a  iliose  fastenings  of  garments  called  h<<oks  and  cj/ts.  But 
Jie  fault  we  venture  to  charge  is,  analogously  to  what 
le  have  said  of  the  more  austerely  intellocttnil  parts  of 
the  composition,  the  freepjent  extensi  »n  of  a  figure  into  a 
Buliiformitv  wiiich  hegniles  both  the  anihor  and  the  reiidv*r 
tn)®  the  direct  and  pressing  pursuit  of  the  main  ohjeci. 
UTieii  the  object  is  grave  and  important  truth,  the  beauties 
of  imagery,  when  introduced  with  a  copiousness  greatly 
bfvond  the  strictest  necessities  of  explanation,  slumhl  be  so 
lainagcd  as  to  be  l.ke  flowery  borders  of  a  road  ;  the  way 
Div  have  on  each  side  every  variety  of  hcanly,  every 
charm  of  shape*,  and  hue  and  scent,  to  regale  the  traveller;  hut, 
ii should  still  be  absolutely  a  road — going  right  on — with 
<ictincd  and  near  limits — and  not  widening  out  into  a  spacious 
iQ(i  intricate  wilderness-  of  these  hcanlics,  where  tlie  man 
that  was  to  travel  is  seduced  to  wander.  \\'’hcn  an  apt 
liguro  occurs  to  onr  author,  his  imagination  (which  has 
received  with  womie»‘ful  accuracy,  and  retained  with  wonderful 
hdelit},a//  the, ascertainable  points  of  appearance  and  (pialiiy  of 
ilinost  all  objects,)  inslantaneonsly  expatids  and  iinishes  this 
igure,  williin  his  own  mind,  into  a  complete  object  or  scene, 
iith  all  its  absolute  and  relative  disiincfo'»s  aiui  circniw 
lUnccs ;  and  bis  intellectual  subtlety  suddenly  perceives, 
besides  its  principal  ami  most  obvious  analogy  with  the 
ibslraci  truth  he  is  staling,  various  other  inoiv  rv  ..ncd  ami 
ninuto  analogies  and  appositenesses,  which  are  more  gra¬ 
cing  to  his  own  mind  than  the  leading  analogy,  partly 
bin  the  consideration  tliat  only  a  very  acute  pcrceptim^ 
would  have  discerned  them,  and  partly  because  a  double 
•otellectual  luckiness  is  imire  unusual  than  a  single  one. 
Now,  we  have  mentioned  the  complexity  of  apposjtenoss, 
the  several- fold  relation  between  tlie  (igiirc  and  the  truth 
lo  which  it  is  brought  as  correspondent,  as  one  of  the  cx- 
of  our  author’s  figures  :  and  we  liave  done  so, 
because  none  but  a  writer  of  great  genius  will  very  fre- 
fiently  fall  on  such  figures—  and  because  a  very  s|>ecific 
^ber  than  a  merely  general  relation,  an  interior  and  esseitiial 
^ber  than  a  snpt'rficial  and  circumstantial  analogy,  between 
^  lubiect  and  tbc  corresponding  figure,  is  a  great  ex- 
^lence  as  exhibiting  tlio  laws  of  reason  prevalent  through 
^  operations  of  imagination  ;  and  it  would  often  be  found 

the  specific  and  pointed  appropriateness  of  the  comparison 
^i»ts  in  its  containing  a  double  analogy.  But  when  a 


siiOtle  intellij^encc,  pcrceivirrj;  something  inucli  bfvofhl 
this  (iunlicity  of  relation,  introduces  a  number  of  jWliap^ 
real  and  exquisite,  but  exlreiiieiy  recondiie  correspondence!, 
ilie  reader,  tbongli  pleased  with  the  sauacious  perception, 
as  not  confused  by  the  complexity,  is,  at  the  same 
time,  ccrtaiidy  diverted  from  the  leading  purpo^e  of  the 
discourse. 

It  is  not  alone  in  the  detection  of  refined  analogies  that 
our  unthor  too  much  amplifies  his  figurative  illustritiom. 
He  dots  it  sometimes  in  the  way  of  merely  perfecting, 
for  the  sake  of  its  own  completeness,  the  rcpn'sentatioii  of 
the  thing  which  furnishes  the  figure,  which  is  often  done 
equally  with  philosophical  accuracy  and  poetic  lieauty. 
But  thus  extctuled  into  particularity,  the  illnstratioii  exhihin 
a  number  of  colours,  and  combinations,  and  branchings  o( 
imagery,  neither  needful  nor  useful  to  the  main  intellectuil 
purpose.  Our  unthor  is  therefore  sometimes  like  a  man, 
who,  in  a  work  that  requires  the  use  of  wood,  lint  retjuirej 
it  only  in  the  plain  hare  form  of  straight-shaped  pok^ 
and  stakes,  should  insist  that  it  shall  be  Inin^  wood,  re- 
taining  all  its  twigs  leaves  and  blossoms.  Or,  if  we  might 
compare  the  series  of  ideas  in  a  composition  to  a  miliiirr 
line,  we  should  say  that  many  of  our  author’s  imagf<, 
and  of  even  his  more  abstracted  conceptions,  are  supfr* 
nnmerarily  attended  by  so  many  related,  hut  srcondiry 
and  subordinate  ideas,  that  the  array  of  thought  betn 
some  resemblance  to  what  that  military  line  would  lie,  if 
many  of  the  iiieii,  veritable  and  brave  soldiers  all  the 
while,  stood  in  the  ranks  surrounded  with  their  wives  and 
children. 

Of  the  properties  which  wo  have  attempted,  we  sinccrflr 
acknowledge  very  inadeqnatciv,  to  discriminate  and  describe 
as  characteristic  of  our  author’s  mode  of  writin*^,  the  ffsult 
is — that  readers  of  ordinary,  though  tolerably  cultirated 
faculties,  feel  a  certain  deficiency  of  the  eflectivc  force 
w'hich  they  believe  such  an  extraordinary  course  of  tliiiiking 
ought  to  have  on  their  minds.  They  feel,  decisively!  tint 
they  are  under  the  tuition  of  a  most  uncommonly  powerfol 
and  far«seeing  spirit,  that  penetrates  into  the  essences  of 
things,  and  can  also  strongly  define  their  forms  and  erw 
their  shadows — and  that  is  quite  in  earnest  to  coniniunic*^i 
while  they  arc  equally  in  earnest  to  obtain,  the  most 
portant  principles  which  such  a  mind  has  deduceil  from  • 
severe  examination  of  a  vast  variety  of  facts  and  books- 
And  yet  there  is  some  kind  of  haze  in  the  ntcdiii* 
through  which  this  spirit  transmits  its  light,  or  theft  • 
some  vexatious  dimness  in  the  mental  faculty  of  seeing* 
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^  that  looking  back  from  the  end  of  an  essay ,  or  of  the 
Tdluiue,  they  really  do  not  feel  themselves  in  possession  of 
inr  thing  like  the  full  value  of  as  much  ingenious,  and 
ufracious,  and  richly  illustrated  thinking  as  ever,  probably, 
ui  contained  in  the  same  proportion  of  writing. 

Uc  would  not  set  down  much  of  the  diOiculty  of  com- 
prrheniliug,  so  much  coin  plained  of,  to  the  lan^uaf^e^  so 
tar  as  it  is  distinguishable  from  the  thought  ;  witli  the  cx« 
ception  of  here  and  there  a  scholastic  phrase,, and  a  certain 
degree  of  peculiarity  in  the  use  of  one  or  two  terms — 
especially  Vc’tfso/t,  which  he  uses  in  a  sense  in  which  he 
fndeavoiirs  to  explain  and  prove,  tlnu  all  men  are  in 
qually  full  possession  of  the  faculty  which  it  denominates. 
Excepting  so  far  as  a  slight  tinge  of  auticpicness  indicates 
Ac  iiilluence  of  our  older  writers,  esjiecially  Milton  and 
lUcon,  on  the  complexion  of  our  autlior's  lauc^unge,  it  is 
of  a  construction  original  in  the  greatest  possible  degree* 
Tlut  it  could  not  well  be  otherwise  may  easily  be  supposed, 
then,  premising,  as  we  have  done,  the  originality  of  the 
authufs  manner  of  thinking,  we  observe  that  the  diction 
is  ill  a  most  extraordinary  degree  conformed  to  the  tlunight. 

It  lies,  if  we  may  so  speak,  close  to  the  mental  surface, 
•iih  all  its  irregularities,  throughout.  It  is  therefore  per¬ 
petually  varying,  in  perfect  llexibility  and  obsetjuionsness 
to  the  ideas;  and,  without  any  rhetorical  regulation  of  its 
ch^iges,  or  apparent  design,  or  consciousness  in  the 
'Titer,  is  in  succession  popular  and  scientific,  familiar 
wd  oiagnificent,  secular  and  theological,  plain  and 
[wciical.  It  has  none  of  the  plirascs  or  comhmalions  of 
^^torical  common-place;  it  has  no  s(‘ltled  and  favourite 
^appropriations  of  certain  adjectives  to  certain  substantives: 
Ji*  manner  of  expressing  an  idea  once,  gives  the  reader 
**0  guess  how  the  same  idea  will  be  expressed  when  it 
^es  modified  by  a  different  combination.  The  writer 
considers  the  whole  congregation  of  words,  constituting 
wr  language,  as  something  so  perfectly  and  independently 
Own,  that  he  may  make  any  kind  of  use  of  any  part 
it  that  his  thinking  recjuires.  Almost  every  page  thcrelorc, 
presents  unusual  combinations  of  words,  that  appear  not 
^  much  made  Jor  the  thought  as  made  bj/  it,  and  often 
ptc,  if  vve  may  so  express  it,  the  very  colour,  as  well 
the  substantial  form,  of  the  idea.  There  is  no  settled 
cosstructioii  or  cadence  of  the  sentences ;  no  two,  perhaps, 
^  about  the  same  length  being  constructed  in  the  same 
^ncr.  From  the  complexity  and  extended  combination 
the  thought,  they  are  generally  long,  which  the  author 
‘^cthing  less  than  half-apoiogizcs  for,  and  therefore  some* 
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tiling  more  than  half  defends,  ^^’c  will  quote  what  he  sits 
on  this  point.  ^ 

‘  Doubtless,  too,  I  have  in  some  measure  injured  my  style,  io  reipec* 
to  its  facility  and  popularity,  from  having  almost  confined  niy  rcadC 
of  late  years,  to  the  works  of  the  ancients  and  those  of  the  ci£r 
writers  in  the  modem  languages.  We  insensibly  admire  vhat 
we  habitually  imitate;  and  an  aversion  to  the  epigrammatic  u. 
connected  periods  of  the  fashionable  jInnIo-Galluan  taste,  lias  too 
often  made  me  willing  to  forget,  that  the  stately  march  lod 
difficult  evolutions,  which  characterize  the  eloquence  of  Hoobr, 
Hacon,  Milton,  and  Jeremy  Taylor,  are,  notwithstanding  their  intr^ik 
excellence,  still  less  suited  to  a  periodical  essay.  This  fault  1  am  io« 
endeavouring  to  correct,  thougli  I  can  never  so  far  sacrifice  my  jud|^ 
ment  to  the  desire  of  being  immediately  popular,  as  to  cast  my  seoteacn 
in  the  French  moulds,  or  affect  a  style  w'hich  an  ancient  critic  would 
have  deimed  puq>Obely  invented  for  persons  troubled  with  asthma  to  md, 
and  for  those  to  comprehend  who  labour  under  the  more  pitiablr 
asthma  of  a  short-witted  intellect.  It  cannot  but  be  injurious  to  thr 
human  mind  never  to  be  called  into  effort ;  and  the  habit  of  rccriviig 
pleasure  without  any  exercise  of  thought,  by  the  mere  exciteroem  of 
curiosity  and  sensibility,  may  be  justly  ranked  among  the  worst  cfleco 
of  novel-reading.  It  is  true,  that  these  short  and  unconnected  si'ntrocn 
are  easily  and  inst;intly  understood  :  but  it  is  equally  true,  that,  waodog 
nil  the  cement  of  thought  as  well  as  of  style,  all  the  connections,  and 
(if  you  will  forgive  so  trivial  a  metaphor)  all  the  hooh-and-^yt 
of  the  memory,  they  are  ;;s  easily  forgotten  ;  or  rather,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  they  should  be  remembered.  Nor  is  it  less  true  that  those 
who  confine  their  leading  to  such  books,  dwarf  their  own  fsculriei, 
and  finally  reduce  tlicir  understandings  to  a  deplorable  imbecility.’ 
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He  might,  in  rontradiclion  to  the  vulgar  notion  tbal 
long  wMiivnces  ncct\^sarily  show  the  author  guilty  of  what 
is  teniivil  ciitfuseness,  hayo  added,  that  length  of  sentences 
furnishes  a  capital  mean  of  heing  concise;  that,  in  fact, 
whoever  is  iletermined  on  the  greatest  possible  parsimony 
of  words,  iwM.v/ write  in  long  sentences,  if  there  is  anything 
like  combination  in  bis  iliougbts.  For,  in  a  long  sentence, 
Kcvernl  indisyiensable  conditionaliics,  collateral  notices,  and 
qnalif  \ing  or  coi. net  ting  circumstances,  may  be  e.vprcssed 
bv  sbori  members  ofil.c  sentt  iice,  ubicb  must  else  be  pulinio 
many  separate  sentences;  tims  iv.aking  two  pages  of  short 
aemenccs  to  express,  and  in  a  much  less  l  oimecied  uianncf, 
what  one  well-eon.'iineleil  long  sentcnc(r  would  have  ex¬ 
pressed  in  half  a  p;  ge : — and  y*‘t  an  unthinking  reader  mighf 
very  p<^ssihly  cite  these  two  pag**s  -s  a  .  pc<  imen  ef  con¬ 
cise  writing,  and  suili  a  half  p;  ge  as  a  suiiple  cf  thf- 
fusencss. 

We  had  intended  to  crake  a  few  remaiks  cn  the  FCttilj 
essays  in  this  volume,  considcreU  as  to  their  subjects;  a®u 
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gi  the  most  prominent  of  the  principles  endeavoured  to 
5^ illuitraied  and  established.  Wnt  we  have  «l\velt  so  long' 
jBthc  more  general  (jualities  of  its  mteliectnal  and  literary 
^iniacier,  that  our  readers  will  very  willingly  excuse  us  ’ 
^  prolonging  a  course  of  observations,  in  which  \xe\ 
3jfe  bv  no  means  succeeded  to  our  wish  in  the  attempt 
» convey  a  general  idea  of  the  most  extraordinary  pro- 
jictiontnat  has,  at  any  time,  come  under  our  official  notice. 

'Xt  confess,  too,  that  we  slioiild  feel  no  small  degree  of 
ciSdeiice  in  undertaking  any  thing  like  an  analysis  of  dis¬ 
quisitions  so  abstruse,,  so  little  reduced  to  the  formal 
irrin;;emem  of  system,  so  interrupted  and  unfinished,  and 
io  often  diverging  to  a  great  distance  from  the  leading' 
ureciion. 

The  subjects  largely  discussed  are  few.  Among  them 
w,  the  duty  and  laws  of  communicating  truth,  iu- 
doding  tlie  liberty  of  the  press  ;  the  theories  of  tlie  several 
aosi  celebrated  political  philosopliers,  or  schools  of 
philosophers;  errors  of  party  spirit ;  vulgar  errors  respecting 
ualion;  the  law  of  nations;  Paley’s  doctrine  of  irenertd 
:«5e(juenccs  as  the  foundation  of  the  criterion  of  morality”; 
•letches  of  Sir  Alexander  Ball;  the  proper  discipline  for 
rising,  in  point  of  intellectual  freedom  and  vigour,  above 
it  g  ..eral  state  of  the  age;  and  several  other  topics  of 
la*  comprehensive  denomination.  But  no  adetjiiato  guess 
an  be  made,  from  these  denominations,  at  the  variety 
ad  latitude  of  the  inquiries  and  observations.  There  is 
50t  a  great  deal  expressly  on  the  sul)ject  of  religion;  the 

Intended  stiteiucnt  of  the  author's  general  views  of  it 
^ving  been  delayed  till  the  work  prernatiircly  closed;  hut 
^rc  are  many  occasional  references  in  a  spirit  of  great 
*«nousiiess.  He  asserts  the  radical  dejiravity,  to  a  very 
extent,  of  human  nature,  though  in  forms  of  language 
widely  different,  to  be  sure,  from  that  of  ortliodox 
‘^ons  and  bodies  of  divinity.  As  the  basis,  however, 

^  *ome  of  his  principles  of  moral  philos<jphy,  lie  claims 
‘cenain  profound  and  half  mystical  reverence  for  the 
^lai  and  moral  esstmee  and  organization  of  man,  which 
find  it  somev^hat  difhcnlt  to  render.  He  is  a  most 
assertor  of  free-agency.  In  one  place  .the  word 
'^^diodism  is  used  exactly  in  the  way  in  whicli  it  is’ 
j  ^ployed  by  those  whom  the  author  knows  to  he  fools, 
Migaies,  or  bigots.  He  is  perfectly  apprized,  how  much 
^  inielligeiu  belief  and  anient  piety  is  comprehended 
pdiin  the  tenets  and  the  state  of  the  affections,  to  which" 
r^icrm  of  opprobrium  is  generally  applied;  and  we  were 
•Quis  led  therefore  to  sec  liiin  so  far  consenting  to  adopt' 
I he  knew  to  be  the  lingo  of  irraligion. 
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A  portion  of  his  political  reasonings  and  rcfleciionS|  h 
retrospective  to  the  tinics  of  the  Frencli  rc*volution;  ukj 
distinguishes  and  censures,  with  ver\'  great  judgment  and 
eloquence,  the  respective  errors  of  our  aristocratic  and  de. 
mocratic  parties  at  that  time.  Some  interesting  references 
are  made  to  the  author’s  own  views,  and  hopes,  and  pro¬ 
jects  at  that  period.  As  those  views  and  projms  iud 
nothing  to  do  with  revolutions  in  England,,  wc  wish  that 
some  passages  expressed  in  the  lottc  of  self-exculpation 
Itad  been  spared.  It  was  no  great  hann,  if  a  young  mm 
of  K|)ccnlative  aiul  ardent  genius  saw  nothing  in  the  po¬ 
litical  state  of  any  country  in  Christendont  to  prevent  bin 
wishing,  that  a  new  cuiisiitution  of  society  could  be 
tried  somcwliere  in  the  wildernesses  of  America.  In  his 
isrofessing  to  have  viny  long  since  ivnonnced  the  visioniry 
ideas  and  w'ishes  which,  under  varions  modiiicutions  of  tiif 
notion  and  the  love  of  liberty,  elated  so  many  superior 
minds  in  that  eventful  season,  we  were  anxious  to  ftt 
him  preserve  the  dignity  of  keeping  coinpletck 
clear  of  the  opposite  extreme  of  approving  ail  things 
as  they  arc — to  see  him  preserve,  in  short,  the  loft?  I 
spirit  ill  which  lie  wrote,  many  years  since,  his  sublime 
*  Ddc  to  France.’  And  there  is  in  the  work  less  to  dis¬ 
please  on  that  head,  than  in  many  instances  of  the  *  im¬ 
petuous  recoil*  of  men  of  talents  from  the  principles  of 
violent  democracy.  But  wc  confess  we  have  perceived  t 
more  favoiirahle  aspect  than  we  shonlc  deem  compatible 
with  the  spirit  of  a  perfect  moralist,  philanthropist,  ind 
pairici,  towards  the  present  slate  of  political  institution 
and  ))ractiees.  We  should  tiiiiik  that  at  least  these  ire 
not  times  to  extenuate  the  evil  of  enormous  taxation;  to 
make  light  of  the  suggestion  of  the  superior  benefit  of 
employing  a  given  number  of  men  rather  in  making  a- 
nals  and  building  bridges  than  in  destructive  military  ei« 
peditions ;  to  ctdebrate  the  liapnincss  of  having  the  roudi 
greater  part  of  a  thousand  millions  of  a  national  dAt, 
;iJid  the  attendant  Irencfit  of  a  paper-currency  ;  or  to  join 
in  reprobating  any  part^'  who  are  zealous  for  a  reform  of 
the  legislature  and  political  corruptions. — ^l^hcre  is,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  work,  much  acute  speculation  on  politic^ 
systems  that  has  no  direct  reference  to  the  practical  pol»- 
tics  of  the  day.  It  should  b6  observed  too,  that,  beyood 
all  other  {volitical  speculators,  our  author  mingles  impot* 
taut  moral  and  philosophical  principles  with  his  tt»- 
soilings. 

')  he  most  of  what  n.ay  be  called  entertainment,  ooy 
crliaps  be  found  in  a  number  of  letters  written  from  Gtf' 
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ninyby  a  young  Englishman^  who  passed  among  his  col- 
)(ie  companiniis  by  the  name  of  Satymne,  and  whoiny  if 
were  not  so  much  said  or  implied  in  his  praise, 
^mpanied  too  by  some  alight  expression  as  if  he  were 
got  now  surviving,  we  should  mightily  suspect  to  be  no 
other  than  the  author  himself. 

A  whole  number  (the  ISth)  is  occupied  with  the  story 
of  a  tragical  event  Uiat  hap|iened  at  Nuremberg,  a  little 
before  Mr.  C.  first  saw  that  place.  The  principal  person* 
iges  were  a  baker's  orphan  and  outcast  daughter,  and  a 
vi>berwoinaii.  He  is  very  |)articular  in  asserting  the  truth 
of  the  account ;  hut  if  he  had  not,  we  should  have  be* 
liered  it  nevertheless ;  for  the  plain  reason,  that  we  think 
it  surpasses  the  powers  of  fiction,  the  powers  of  iiivcntiou 
of  even  Mr.  C.  No  abstract  can  be  given  to  make  it  at  all 
inteiligihle ;  but  it  is  so  strange,  so  horrible,  and  so  sub* 
lime,  that  we  should  think  meanly  of  the  feelings  of  any 
person,  who,  after  reading  it,  would  not  turn  with  indilFe* 
fence  from  the  comparative  insipidity  of  any  thing  to  be 
found  in  tragedy  or  romance. 

We  ought  to  have  given  a  few  extracts  from  the  work  ; 
bat  we  did  not  know  wliere  to  select  them,  amidst  such  a 
vildeniess  of  uncommon  ideas.  Many  other  passages  may  be 
more  interesting  than  the  following  rep^‘sentation  of  one 
of  Luther’s  skirmishes  with  Satai^,  in  the  Wartehurg,  a 
cistle  near  Eisenach,  in  which  he  was  confined  many  months, 
bya  friendly  and  provident  force,  and  where  our  author  was 
laewn  the  black  mark  on  the  wall,  produced,  as  every  visi- 
unt  is  told,  by  the  intrepid  reformer’s  throwing  his  ink-stand 
itthe  enemy. 

*  If  this  Christian  Hercules,  this  heroic  cleanser  of  the  Augean 
luble  of,  apostacy,  had  been  bom  and  educated  in  the  present  age,  or 
tbe  preceding  generation,  he  would  doubdess  have  held  himself  for 
I  oun  of  genius  and  original  power.  But  with  this  faith  alone  he 
v^ld  hardly  have  removed  the  mountains  which  he  did  remove.  The 
bricoeis  and  superstition  of  the  age,  which  reouired  such  a  reformer, 
bd  mouldeii  his  mind  for  the  reception  of  ideas  concerning  himself^ 
kttrr  suited  to  inspire  the  strength  and  enthusiasm  necessary  fur  the 
tak  of  reformadon,  ideas  more  in  sympathy  with  the  spirits  whom  he 
to  influence.  He  deemed  himself  gifted  with  supernatural  im* 
pihrt,  an  especial  servant  of  Heaven,  a  chosen  warrior,  fighting,  as 
^  general  ot  a  small  but  faithful  troop,  against  an  army  of  evil  beings, 
by  the  prince  of  the  air.  Ulicse  were  no  meuphorical  beings 
a  his  apprehension.  He  was  a  poet  indeed,  as  great  a  poet  as  ever 
bed  in  any  age  or  country ;  but  his  poetic  images  were  so  vivid,  that 

S  mastered  the  poet's  own  mind.  He  was  possessed  with  them,  as 
substances  disunct  from  himself :  Luther  did  not  •wnte^  he  acted 
The  Bible  was  a  spiritual,  indeed,  but  not  a  fiiuratlvt  armamrw^ 
VoL.  VII.  4  F 
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roUTidj^c’s  Friend, 

in  hit  belief ;  it  was  the  mnjjazine  of  hit  warlike  store?,  in<l  fr^ 
ihence  he  was  to  arm  himself,  and  supply  both  shield,  and  iword,  mi 
Ravelin,  to  the  elect.  Methinks  1  see  him  sitting,  the  heroic  itudrtt 
in  the  Waneburg’,  with  his  midnight  lamp  before  him,  seen  by  the 
late  traveller  in  the  plain  Bischofsroday  as  a  star  on  the  mounudt. 
Below  it  lies  the  Hebrew  bible  open,  on  which  he  gazes,  hit  bfo« 
pressing  on  his  palm,  brooding  over  some  obscure  text,  which  he 
desires  to  make  plain  to  the  simple  boor,  and  to  tiie  humble  anizss, 
and  to  transfer  its  whole  force  into  their  own  natural  and  living  toogoe. 
And  he  himself  docs  not  understand  it  I  Thick  darkness  lies  oo  the 
original  text:  he  counts  the  letters,  he  calls  up  the  roots  of  each 
separate  word,  and  questions  them  as  the  familiar  spir  its  of  an  orack. 
In  vain :  thick  darknes?  continues  to  cover  it  !  not  a  ray  of  meaniag 
darts  through  it.  With  sullen  and  angry  ho|)e  he  reaches  for  the 
Tulgate,  his  old  and  sworn  enemy,  the  treacherous  confederate  of  thr 
Roman  Anti-Christ,  which  he  so  gladly,  when  he  can,  rebukes  lot 
idolatrous  htlschoods,  which  had  dared  ^ace 

Within  the  sanctuary  itself  their  shrines 
Abomioations !” — 

How— O  thought  of  humiliation — he  must  entreat  its  aid.  Seelthm 
has  the  sly  spirit  of  aposucy  worked  in  a  phrase,  which  favours  the 
doctrine  of  purgatory,  the  intercession  of  saints,  or  the  efhcacy  of  pny. 
en  for  them.  Ana  what  is  worse  than  all,  the  interpretation  is  phu* 
tiblc.  The  original  Hebrew  might  be  forced  into  this  meaning  :iad 
DO  other  meaning  seems  to  lie  in  it,  none  to  hover  over  it  in  the 
heights  of  allegory,  none  to  lurk  beneath  it  even  in  the  depthi  of 
Ca&lal  This  is  the  work  of  the  tempter!  It  is  a  cloud  of  darkoM, 
conjured  up  between  the  truth  of  the  sacred  letters  and  the  eyes  of 
his  umierstanding,  by  the  malice  of  the  evil  one,  and  for  a  trial  of 
his  faith!  Must  he  then  confess,  must  he  subscribe  the  name  of  Lu¬ 
ther  to  an  exposition  which  consecrates  a  weapon  for  the  hand  of 
the  idolatrous  hierarchy  ?  Never !  never  ! 

There  still  remains  one  auxiliary  in  reserve,  the  translation  of  the 
Seventy.  I'hc  Alexandrine  Gmeks,  anterior  to  the  church  itself,  coild 
imend  no  support  to  its  corruptions — the  Septuagint  will  have  wo- 
faned  the  altar  of  truth  witli  no  incense  for  the  nostrils  of  the  unt* 
Ycrs.il  Bishop  to  snufl  up.  And  here  again  his  hopes  are  bafled! 

Exactly  at  this  {perplexed  passage  had  the  Gmek  translator  given  kis 
understanding  a  holiday,  and  made  his  pen  supply  its  place.  O  hoooored 
Luther,  as  easily  mightest  thou  convert  the  whole  city  of  Rome,  wkh 
the  pope  and  tlie  conclave  of  cardinals  inclusive,  as  strike  a  spark  of 
light  from  the  words,  and  nothing  but  words  of  the  Alexandrine 
•ion.  Disappointed,  despondent,  enraged,  ceasing  to  tidnk^  yet  conttwr 
tag  his  brain  on  the  stretch,  in  solicitation  of  a  thoughs  and  gradually 
giving  himself  up  to  angry  fancies,  to  recollections  of  past  pcrsccotk*ii 
to  uneasy  fears  and  inward  defiances,  and  floating  images  of  the  eid 
being,  thieir  supposed  personal  author,  be  sinks,  without  perceiving  k* 
into  t  trance  of  slumber:  during  which  his  brain  retains  its  wskiflf 
cnergiw*  excepting  that  what  would  have  been  mere  thonghu  beftu^ 
DOW  (the  action  and  counterweight  of  his  outward  senses,  and 
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ispreisionf  bcio^  \vlthdrawn)  shape  and  condense  themself es  into 
1^/,  into  realities!  Repeatedly  half-wakening,  and  his  eye-lids  as 
gnro  re-closing,  the  objects  which  really  surround  him  form  the  place 
lod  scenery  of  his  dream.  All  at  once  he  sees  the  arch-fiend  coming 
(bob  on  the  wall  of  the  room,  from  the  very  spot  perhaps,  on  which 
^  eyes  h.ul  been  fixed  vacantly  during  the  perplexed  moments  of  his 
foRDcr  meditation ;  the  ink-stand,  which  ne  had  at  the  same  time  been 
iiisg,  becomes  assocuted  with  it;  and  in  that  struggle  of  rage,  which 
is  these  distempered  dreams  almost  constantly  precedes  the  helpless 
lerror  by  the  pain  of  which  we  arc  finally  awakened,  he  imaj^tnes  that 
k  hurls  it  at  the  intruder,  or  not  improbably  in  the  first  instant  of 
avskening,  while  yet  both  his  imagination  and  his  eyes  are  possessed 
b]f  the  dream,  he  actually  hurls  it.  Some  weeks  after,  perhaps,  during 
which  he  had  often  mused  on  the  incident,  undetermined  whether  to 
drt'rD  it  a  visiution  of  Satan  to  him  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body» 
he  discovers  the  dark  spot  on  the  wall,  and  receives  it  as  a  si^ 
aad  pledge  to  him  of  the  event  having  actually  taken  place.’  p.  125. 

VV^e  cannot  conclude  without  ex|>rcs8ing  an  earnest  wUb^ 
that  this  original  thinker  and  eloquent  writer  may  be  per-^ 
suaded  to  ))nt  the  literary  public  speedily  in  possession,  by 
successive  volumes  of  essays,  of  an  ample  {X)rtinn  of  those 
redned  speculations,  the  argument  and  the  strongest  illus* 
iralions  of  which  he  is  well  known  to  have  in  an  almost 
complete  state  in  liis  mind — and  many  of  which  will  never 
be  ill  any  other  mind,  otherwise  than  as  communicated  from 
him.  The  chief  alteration  desirable,  for  his  readers’  sake, 
to  be  made  in  liis  mode  of  writing,  is  a  resolute  restriction 
on  that  mighty  profusion  and  excursiveness  of  thought, 
ill  which  he  is  tempted  to  suspend  the  pursuit  and  retard 
the  attainment  of  the  one  distinct  object  which  should  be 
clearly  kept  in  view;  and,  added  to  thi  s,  a  moref  patient  and 
prolonged  effort  to  reduce  the  abstrus^r  part  of  his  ideas, 
ti  much  as  their  subtle  quality  will  possibly  admit,  to  a 
substantial  and  definable  form. 

Art.  XIV.  Obicrvatlons  res  fueling  the  Public  Exfundituret  and  the 

Influence  of  the  Crown,  By  the  Right  Hoo.  George  Rose.  London, 

Caddl  and  Davis,  1810. 

'pHt  three  principal  points  to  which  the  attention  of  the  Reformisti 
is  directed,  and  against  which  they  are  peculiarly  eloquent  smd 
^getic,  are  the  influence  of  the  Crown,  the  sutc  of  represenution, 
wd  the  public  expenditure.  They  assert  of  the  firtt,  that  it 
ka  alarmingly  increased,  and  is  still  increasing ;  of  the  second, 
*bey  contend  that  it  is  defective  and  impure ;  and  whh  respect 
^  the  third,  they  charge  those  to  whose  care  and  vigilance  it 
k  confided,  with  breach  of  their  high  trust,— it  is,  they  say,  livished 
*tth  criminal  profusion,  and  perverted  to  the  purposbs  of  mhufterul 
P*^ity  and  rapacity. 
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In  opfotiuoe  to  these  gentleiren,  Mr.  Rose  steps  forwird  u  tW 
ch»ir.pion  of  gOTeinment^  and,  in  reference  to  the  (irit  and  \ut  q| 
these  heads  of  accusation,  he  asserts,  that  the  reyerse  of  erery  one  of 
them  is  to  be  proved  by  the  citation  of  documents,  and  refers  boldly 
to  his  authorities  for  the  proof  of  his  assertions. 

Mr.  Rose  represents  the  late  Mr.  Pitt  as  extremely  anxious  for  the 

*  simplification  and  publicity  of  accounts/  and  as  takio^vcry  br. 
died  in  his  power  of  providing  against  abuses  of  every  kind,  ^e  amoust 
of  savings  made  by  that  minister,  he  estimates  at  2,590,000  pousda 

•  These  measures  cf  economy/  he  proceeds,  ‘  and  for  correctiai 
abuses,  were  followed  up  by  other  laws,  in  the  administration  of  iMi 
Cretn'ilUt  for  insuring  the  payment  of  the  public  revenue,  in  variosi 
branches,  regularly  into  the  exchequer,  and  guarding  against  sbosn 
in  the  fxperditure  of  it ;  and  for  abolishing  some  oihccs  in  the 
customs,  and  regulating  others,  in  Ireland,  on  a  similar  plan  with  the  one 
adapted  in  Engl,  n  J ;  also  for  an  examination  into  abuses  in  ofhee  in'liebod.* 
V/hi1e  we  applaud  the  candour  which  led  the  Right  Hon.  Gelul^ 
man  thus  to  do  justice  to  the  motives  and  conduct  of  the  party  to 
which  he  is  opposed,  we  sympathise  with  his  mortiheation  at  not 
able  to  follow  up  this  paragraph  by  a  similar  expose  of  the  sdfdcin* 
ing  ordinances  of  the  political  characters  with  whom  he  is  now  assc-ruted. 

nis  inquiry  into  the  influence  of  the  Crown,  is  nearly  ror.fi-.td  to 
a  statement  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  wl.o  held 
places  of  profit  during  pleasure  in  (ireat  Britain;  ard  the  result  ap* 
pears  to  be,  that  •  the  persons  now  in  office,  in  the  Hntibe  of  Cominw?, 
are  exactly  equal  to  the  half  of  the  lowest  number  at  any  time/ 
between  17S9  and  17S2.  *  The  imperceptible  /nyfwcncr  which  is  soidc* 

times  much  dwcl:  on/  Mr.  Rose  utterly  denies  to  exist. 

VVe  shall  joermil  ourselves  to  make  but  one  rcmaik  upon  thiivrry 
fairly  written  paity  publication.  It  mms  part  of  the  question  ooiy. 
It  nfersto  figures,  and  to  official  statements,  which  are  no  doubt  ac¬ 
curate  as  far  as  they  go  ;  but  they  do  not  apply  as  evidence  beyond 
Uic  mere  items  to  which  they  so  refer.  The  qucst.on  is  one  of  ffo* 
mt'ntous  import  and  large  inquiry,  scarcely  to  he  stated,  much  kn 
discussed,  within  the  limits  of  a  two  shilling  pamphlet. 


Alt.  XV.  Christ  Crucified,  A  Sermon,  preached  befoie  tlic  Univernty 
cl  Caml  ridge,  on  Sunday,  M<irch  17,  1811.  Ly  the  Rev.  Ch^riei 
Simeon,  Fellow  of  King’s  College.  8vo  pp.  27.  Price  Is.  Dc’ightoo; 
Cadi‘11  and  Co.  1811. 

SIMEON  appears  laudably  solicitous  to  impress  on  his  leaned 
and  clerical  audience,  what  kind  of  religious  instruction  they  ou;;lit 
to  deliver  from  the  pulpit  themselves,  rather  than  to  enteitaio  thes 
with  critical  or  philosophical  disquisitions.  With  this  view  he  pointi 
out  to  their  attention  the  great  topic  of  St.  Paul’s  ministry,  from 
well  known  words,  1  Cor.  li.  2;  **  1  determined  not  to  know  any  tbi^ 
^  among  you,  save  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified.”  Preaching  Cbn« 

»ificd,  ne  M^nrrsrnls  as  lirmiftrincr.  not  m«»r«>lv  tn  Hu/rll  ilDOO  tbt 
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le  represents  as  signifying,  not  merely  to  dwell  u]^  ^ 
att  of  the  Saviour’s  death,  but  to  insist  upon  it  as  the  gnoiod 
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rfbope»  the  raotiTe  to  obedience.  HaTiog  thus  explained  the 
^ic'i  determination^  he  findicates  it  on  these  mundi  ^^-^becaute  the 
Xctrioc  of  the  cross,  thus  explained,  contained  afi  be  was  commissioned 
ID  dtclsrcf  —  because  it  contained  all  that  was  conducire  to  the  hap« 
rjns  of  man,— and  because  nothing  conld  be  added  to  it  without 
leiiioingor  destroying  its  efficacy. 

There  are  several  passages  in  this  lucid  and  judicious  diacourse, 
we  should  gladly  quote.  The  following,  in  particular,  deserve 
jaroiloo. 

«  We  mean  not  to  justify  any  persons  whatever  in  using  unnecessary 
mu  of  distinction,  more  especially  if  it  be  with  a  view  to  depreciate 
oiherf,and  to  aggrandize  tliemselves :  but  still  the  distinctions  which 
K  made  in  Senpture  must  be  made  hy  us;  else  for  what  end  has  ' 
Cod  himself  made  them?  Now.it  cannot  be  denied  tliat  the  Apostle 
ciuricterizes  the  great  subject  of  his  ministry  as  the  goefiel  /  nor  can 
t  be  denied  that  he  complains  of  some  teachers  in  the  Galatian  church 
»  introducing  another  gospel,  which  was  not  the  true  gospel,  but  a 
prnrrrsion  of  it.  Here  then  he  lays  down  the  distinction  between 
ines  which  arc  truly  evangelical,  and  others  which  have  no  just 
■tie  to  that  name.  Of  course  wherever  the  same  difference  exists 
vern  the  doctrines  maintained,  the  same  terms  must  be  proper  to 
w»t'n^jul.sh  them;  and  a  just  view  of  those  distinctions  is  necessary 
.a  order  to  our  being  guarded  against  error,  and  established  in  the 

‘  We  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  there  arc  not  different  degrees  of 
clearness  in  the  views  and  ministry  of  different  persons,  or  that  none 
L'c  accepted  of  God  or  useful  in  the  Church,  unless  they  come  up  to 
neb  a  pr  ecise  standard :  Nor  do  wc  confine  the  term  Evangelical  to 
ttoie  who  lean  to  this  or  that  particular  sj^etem^  as  some  are  apt  to 
iaugine:  bat  this  we  say,  that,  in  proportion  as  any  persons,  in  their 
(pirit  and  in  their  preaching,  accord  with  the  example  in  the  text, 
tbpyare  pro^H'rly  denominated  mangelical ;  and  that,  in  proportion  as 
‘icy  recede  from  tiiis  pattern,  their  claim  to  this  title  is  dubious  or 
wih* 

*  Now  then  wc  ask,  What  is  there  in  this  which  every  Minister 
(v^ht  not  to  punch,  and  every  Christian  to  feel?  Is  there  any 
iing  in  tliis  enthusiastic  ?  anything  Sectarian  ?  any  thing  uncharitable? 
ay  ^  ing  worthy  of  reproach  f  Is  the  Apostle’s  example  in  the  text 
n  aUurd,  as  to  make  an  imitation  of  him  b^me-worthy,  and  a  con* 
to  him  contemptible?  Or,  if  a  scoffing  and  ungodly  world 
^  niakc  the  glorying  in  the  cross  of  Christ  a  subject  of  reproach, 
^gbt  any  who  are  reproached  by  them  to  abandon  the  gospel  ror  fear 
being  called  evangelical  ?  Ought  they  not  rather,  like  the  Apostles, 

*  U)  rejoice  that  they  are  couot^  worthy  to  suffer  shame,^  shame 

*  Ufior  Christ's  sake?  The  fact  is  indispuuble,  that  the  Apostle’s 
^mission  was  to  preach  Christ  crucified;  to  preach,  1  say,  that 
clatfly,  that  constantly,  that  exclusivelj :  and  therefore  he  was  justified 
s  hit  determination  to  know  nothing  else  i"  consequently,  to  adopt 
^  same  resolution  is  our  wisdom  also,  whether  it  be  in  refereoct 
^  oar  own  salvation,  or  to  the  subject  of  our  ministrations  io  tht 
^o(  God.’pp.  U— la 
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Art.  XVI.  TA#  a  poem,  and  other  Piectt,  ^ 

f ether  with  a  Walk  from  Newcastle  to  Keswick.  By  a  Qoatrt 
choolmoster.  l^mo.  pp.  1(X).  Preston  and  Heaton,  Newcatk 
1810. 

(>N_E  word,  but  we  must  fetch  it  from  France,  will  v«7  aptly  exann 
the  cl^aracter  of  these  miscellanies — naivete-  The  author  Aro. 

vrrs  90  much  honest  simplicity  in  all  he  says,  so  much  earootnm 
on  trilling  themes,  and  so  little  effort  on  grave  ones,  that  the  rtade  \ 
is  drawn  forward  with  a  constant  smile  on  his  countenance.  W( 
cannot  express  the  good  will  we  felt  on  laying  down  thi<  little  book 
more  strongly,  than  by  saying,  that,  if  we  could  exchange  our  Koarr 
locks  for  the  curls  of  infancy,  our  author  is  the  very  hrit  person  we  thosld 
pilch  upon  for  a  ‘  pedagogue.* 

'1  he  principal  poem  in  this  collection  is  not  composed  on  a  wry 
perspicuous  plan,  but  is  partly  didactic,  and  partly  auto-biographical, 
as  best  suits  the  the  author’s  purpose,  't  here  are  several  paiap 
we  should  like  to  anuise  our  readeis  with.  Perhaps  the  foUov^ 
will  bear  extracting  as  well  as  any. 

‘  Perhaps  to  thee  the  Squire  may  have  consign’d 
His  fav’rite  grandson,  with  the  strictest  charge, 

“  Oo  no  account  correct  my  darling  boy.” 

All  fear  of  chastisement  thus  done  away. 

Behold  this  sprig  of  quality,  in  lieu 
Of  conning  o’er  with  care  his  lesson  brief. 

At  ev’ry  window  busily  employ’d, 

Domitian-like,  in  immolating  wasps  } 

Ere  long,  with  young  Doniitian  comes  the  Squire, 

With  brow  contracted  making  long  complaints, 

**  He  cannot  find  his  boy  at  ail  improv’d, 

**  A  boy  of  his  quick,  parts,  ’tis  wonderful  indeed !” 
Shouldst  thou  the  truth  reveal,  how  time  was  spent. 

How  deaf  an  ear  he  lent  to  thy  reproofs, 

•<  ’^rho  fault  lies  all  with  thee,  nothing  more  clear : 

No  easier  task,  than  to  keep  boys  in  awe 
“  And  due  subordination  by  a  threat ; 

“  At  home  his  William  is  quite  tractable. 

And  quite  sufficient  is  a  word  or  nod.” 

No  mention  made  of  all  the  cherry  tarts, 

'I'hc  currant-jelly,  and  the  citron  cake. 

Which  every  hour  are  introduc’d  to  bribe 
1  he  imp  to  good  behavior,  and  restrain 
The  pamper’d  cockerel  within  due  bounds. 

Thus  situated,  no  resource  is  left, 

Except  the  counsel  of  thy  Reverend  Friend^ 

WTiose  induence  may  possibly  obtain. 

That  the  young  fav’rite  may  be  given  up 
Wholly  to  thy  discretionary  power: 

So  shall  the  rapid  progress  of  the  boy 

Secure  to  thee  the  grandfatlicr’s  esteem.’  pp.  1 1 , 22. 

Wc  have  already  alluded  to  the  great  im^aBiy  of  this  ^ 
compositions.  Those  who  have  taken  measure  of  his  poetical 
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by  the  foregcnn((  extract^  will  scarcely  be  prepared  to 
idii  talent  for  description,  as  is  eviaced  in  the  lines  below. 

<  Bethink  thee,  at  this  solemn  midnight  hour. 

When  nought  disturbs  the  silence,  but  the  brook 
That  murmurs  at  thy  feet, — the  distant  sound 
Of  tliund’ring  cataract  faintly  heard, — 

Or  melancholy  beat  of  sw^dling  surge 
Against  the  high  and  rocky  coast,  which  braves 
Atlantic  billows,  steady  and  unmov’d 
As  innocence  itself,— the  screech  owl’s  yell, — 

The  village  raastiiT  barking  at  the  moon,  &c.  p.  20. 

W(  break  off  abruptly,  because  the  conclusion  of  this  exhortation 
a  tboughtfulncss  very  sensibly  falls  off;  the  poet  proceeding  to  tell  us 
Mil  more  diffuseness  than  felicity,  *  how  this  sweet  hour. 

Is  in  the  great  metropolis  employed.’ 

We  shall  conclude  our  notice '  of  this  publication  with  one  m(Jre 
fCQCt  exhibiting,  as  we  presume  to  think,  considerable  strength  both 
thought  and  diction,  and  highly  commendable  in  point  of  sentiment. 
We  find  it  in  the  midst  of  some  rubbish  ‘  on  a  lamb.* 

*  Ancient  of  Days!  once  cloth ’d  in  flesh  and  blood. 

Revil’d,  rejected,  and  despis’d  of  men ; 

He  to  the  cruel  smiters  gave  his  back, 

His  clK^ks  to  those  who  plucked  off  the  hair. 

Like  a  poor  sheep  before  her  shearers  dumb, 

A  man  of  griefs,  in  fellowship  with  woe  I 
Now,  constituted  Judge  of  quick  and  dead, 

Sole  I'rcader  of  the  winepress,  lo.  He  comes! 

The  Lion  of  the  Tribe  of  Judah  comes. 

In  garments  red,  to  trample  in  his  ire. 

And  pour  a  fiery  deluge  on  his  foes ! 

Ah  !  who  can  paint  the  terrors  of  his  day  ? 

Ah  !  who  can  stand  before  his  chariot>whceIs  ? 

In  vain  shall  mountains  be  Invok’d  to  hide 
The  guilty  head,  the  hills  invoked  in  vain. 

In  that  day  Heav’n  shall  tremble  like  a  leaf, 

^This  rolling  orb  be  moved  from  her  place. 

The  sun  be  darken’d  in  his  going  forth, 

The  moon  and  stars  divested  of  their  light. 

With  thunder,  earthquake,  whirlwind,  and  with  storm. 

All  the  ungodly  shall  be  smitten  down. 

Even  as  grass  before  the  mower’s  scythe : 

Death  shall  they  seek,  but  death  they  shall  not  hod ! 

Thrice  happy  they,  who  on  their  foreheads  bear 
The  seal  of  the  Omnipotent;  whose  robes 
Are  washed  white  in  the  Redeemer’s  blood. 

Who  in  triumphant  strains  exultln  ^  sing. 

Where,  where  is  now  thy  victory,  O  Grave  ? 
fotatiatc  Archer,  where  is  now  thy  iting?*  p.  43. 
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Art.  XVII.  /I  Sermon  oeeasiened hy  lie  Jealh  of  Mrt.  Trimmer;  nrnA^ 
at  New  Brentford,  Middlesex.  On  Sunday,*  January  6,  1811,  Br 
the  Rev  Thomas  Tunstall  HaTerficld,  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christ!  ColW 
Oxford.  8vo.  pp.  22.  Price  Is.  6d.  Hatchard.  1811. 

^jpHE  excellent  person  whose  death  gaTC  occasion  to  this  semjon,  k 
well  known  to  the  public  by  a  series  of  useful  conipo(>itions,drti^ 
chiefly  for  the  instruction  of  young  persons,  and  those  in  huraWe  Uc. 
But  it  appears,  also,  that  her  character  in  private  life  was  most  exemplar : 
that  her  habitual  frame  of  mind  was  humble  and  pious  her  nuoom 
cheerful  and  engaging  ; «  and  that,  like  Doras,  she  was  a  ** woman  y 
of  good  works  and  alms  deeds.”  Mr.  Haverficld’s  text  is  Psalm  cxTlS. 
As  a  specimen  of  the  style  of  this  discourse  we  insert  the  foUowisg 
paraphrase. 

*  The  righteous  shall  be  in  everlasting  remembrance,  every  rrict 
shall  be  exalted  in  their  praise,  every  tongue  shall  pour  forth  its  gntrfj 
tribute  to  their  memory',  every  heart  shall  melt  at  the  recolfectioo  of  tbeir 
▼irtu?  and  benevolence ;  and  although  those  voices  must  foil,  tboit 
tongues  be  dumb,  and  those  hearts  cease  to  beat  ;  yet  there  is  a  record 
wherein  their  merits  are  written,  which  never  shall  pass  away,  which  ihili 
one  day  be  read  before  men  and  angels,  when  generations  whid 
are  past,  and  which  are  as  yet  unborn,  shall  be  told  what  were  the  Imt 
of  the  righteous,  and  shall  witness  their  glory  and  everlasting  mrvi 
in  heaven.* 

In  the  preface,  alluding  to  the  manner  of  Mrs.  T.*8  death,  Mr.  Hair* 
field  says,  *  She  was  summoned  from  a  world  of  trouble  and  sorrow,  by  ose 
of  the  most  gentle  calls  that  ever  was  sent  from  heaven  to  a  human 
while  sitting  in  her  chair,  perusing  the  letters  of  a  deceased  fritod,  lie 
tankas  it  were  into  a  tranouil  slumber,  and  so  peaceful  was  her  eoilytlia 
the  moment  when  the  soul  was  separated  from  the  bOvHy  could  not  be 
exactly  ascertained.  This  event,  so  happy,  for  herself,  and  so  liic- 
ing  to  all  her  friends,  took  place  on  Saturday,  December  l5, 1810.' 


Art.  XVI IL.  Carlton  Homse  Fete^  or  the  Disap|Minted  Bard:  bi 
Series  of  Elegies.  To  which  is  added*  Curiosity  in  Rags,  an  Elegy. 
By  Peter  Pindar,  Eii].  4to.  pp.  29.  Price  2s.  6d.  Walker.  1811. 
Stupid  and  disgusting  catchpenny.  The  bard  calls  himself,  ‘A- 
appointed and  So  we  dare  say  be  will  be,  in  good  earnest,  vbi 
he  comes  to  settle  accounts  with  his  publisher. 


Art.  XIX.  DunkelJ:  the  Prodigal  Sons  and  other  Poems,  iodwte; 
Translations  from  the  Gaelic.  By  Petrus  Ardilensis,  12mo.  pp.  1^ 
Price  6s.  boards.  Baldwin,  1811. 

DUNKELD  is  a  descriptive  poem,  composed  in  a  measure  not 
unlike  Grongar  Hili,  in  which  Petrus  Ardilensis,  taking^ 
•tation  on  the  classic  ground  of  Biniam,  celebrates,  with  due  cnthnai** 
the  various  beauties  of  the  valley  which  givea  naitie  ^  ^ 
formance.  The  ‘  Prodigal  Son*  it  an  attempt,  not  the  wisest 
world,  to  graft  a  fictiiiocs  story  on  the  Scripture  parable.  The  proop 
is  seduced  by  artifleet  of  a  discarded  roeaul,  aodf  sfWr  ^ 
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p(tji«iniry  adventures,  is  taken  prisoner  by  a  foraging  of  Arabs* 
jl  be  ii  At  length  rescued  by  the  friendly  interference  of  a  Sinioom*  3cc. 
How  much  the  effect  of  the  parable  is  improved  by  this  treatment 
^  It,  we  need  not  say.  Of  the  remaining  poems  the  most  considerable 
gt  two  fables  and  three  translations  from  the  Gaelic.  The  volume 
« the  whole  is  respectably  written,  but  sunds  a  better  chance,  we 
{tiiak,  of  being  perused  by  the  author’s  friends  than  by  the  public. 


i1.  XX.  J  filtiin  Statement  of  some  of  the  most  im/iortani  Prisuifilej  of 
^thpon  as  a  Preservative  against  InfJelity^  Enthusiasm^  and  Immorality, 
By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Watson.  8vo.  pp.  viii.  168.  Price  Gs.  boards. 
Loogman  and  Co.  1811. 

UAD  Mr.  Watson  attended  to  that  important  part  of  self-knowledge 
^  which  consists  in  making  a  right  estimate  of  our  own  '>Silities,  we 
Md  never  have  seen  this  *  plain  statement’.  His  former  works,  not* 
fitbttanding  many  obvious  deficiencies  which  led  us  to  suspect  the 
nnire  of  his  creed,  contain  much  useful  information  on  su^ects  of 

rral  interest  to  the  friends  of  revelation  ;  and  if  he  had  published  only 
*  Popular  Evidences’  and  his  'Intimations/  he  might  have  left  the 
vord  in  tolerable  credit,  and  ranked  with  the  useful,  if  not  with  the 
trofbund  advocates  of  Christianity.  We  find  him  shrewd  and  sensible 
nOQgh,  in  his  attempts  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  God — to  unfold  and 
iliuitrate  his  essential  perfections — and  to  enforce  the  general  principles 
of  virtue  and  religion.  But  he  has  ruined  his  fame  by  venturing  among 
pokmici :  as  soon  as  the  minuter  points  of  controversial  theology  come 
idore  him,  he  betrays  as  much  ignorance,  want  of  discrimination,  and 
propensity  to  declaim  with  virulence  against  fanaticism,  as  ever  appeared 
a  mmary  char^,  or  a  visitation  sermon. 

Mr.  Watson  is  particularly  anxious  to  promote  the  interests  of  morality. 
He  thinks  that  in  *  every  age  there  appears  to  have  been  a  conspiracy 
the  moral  duties  of  the  gospel and  those  who  are  in  tlie  con- 
■piracy  in  tlie  present  day  are,  according  to  him,  the  Methodists  who 
abititute  *  inward  feelings  for  religion,’  and  the  Calvinists,  who  discard 
ditliance  on  the  ^  merit  of  good  works  !’  **  Of  all  cunts,  the  cant  of 
(be  hypocrite  is  the  worst.”  And  what  is  it  but  arrant  hypocrisy  in  this 
BiQ,  to  represent  himself  as  the  only  rational  advocate  of  moraity,  and 
whom  he  denounces  as  conspirators  against  it ;  when  he  must 
loow,  that  the  roost  active,  self-denying,  benevolent,  upri^t,  useful 
Bnabers  of  society,  are  amongst  the  very  people  whom  he  calumniates  } 
We  are  told  that  *  those  who  recommend  the  divine  virtues  are  held  up 
the  worst  heretics.*  We  ask,  where  is  this  sect  to  be  found?  Surely 
d  psnies  *  recommend  the  divine  virtues  /—though  there  are  some  who 
^  more  than  recommend  them ;  who  practice  them,  and  teach  others 
^  effectual  method  of  practising  them  too,  by  adducing  as  motives,  the 
^  principles  condemned  and  misunderstood  by  Mr..  Watson.  He 
tells  us,  that  •  a  good  life  is  every  thing  ;*  though  we  are 
taiindcd  in  one  place  that  ‘  a  firm  belief  ot  the  great  truths  of  religion 
■  the  best  •foundation  of  a  good  life* — a  sentiment  which  we  firmly 
and  which,  if  consistently  regarded,  might  have  saved  Mr.  W-  the 
of  much  unmeaning  and  contradictory  assertion.  Because  it  is 
VoL  VII.  4  G 


Mercator's  Guide  /a  Trade, 

affirmed  that  good  works  arc  not  the  meritorious  causes  of  accfpn&cr 
with  Goii,  our  author  represent  the  advocates  of  this  scriptural  doctlW 
as  teaching,  that  ‘  good  works  can  never  be  accepted  by  God.*  If 
cannot  perceive  the  wide  difference  between  these  positions,  we  trt 
confident  that  no  attempts  on  our  pait.  to  illuminate  him,  will  succeed. 

On  the  whole, it  is,  we  think,  ^uite  plain  that  Mr.  W.  in  the*  pretnt 
undertaking,  has  very  imperfeetJy  studied  the  strength  of  his  shoulders. 
As  we  have  already  said,  on  subjects  which  have  been  before  diKuned 
by  Derham.  Ray,  Paley,  Sturm,  and  others,  he  advances  what  is  solid, 
judicious,  and  instructive  ;  his  mistake  lies  in  fancying  himself  equal  to 
encounter  the  ‘  hydra  of  fanatx’sm.* 


Art.  XXL  Sacr£  HU^orm  l\p\tome^  in  usum  Scholarum.  ISmo.  pp. 
IOOl  Law,  Longman  and  Co.  drc.  ISll. 

lN  passing  through  Mr.  Valpy't  press,  it  appears  to  us  that  Pro* 
fetsor  L'liomond’s  humble  abridgement  of  Scripture  History  hit 
been  consi  erably  improved  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  thx 
the  work  is  designed  for  beginners.  The  plan  is  progressive;  the 
^onlences  gradually  becoming  longer  as  the  scholar  advances,  and  the 
Latin  more  id'oniaiical.  Each  chapter  has  a  title  indicative  of  its 
contents.  Where  the  hook  ts  used,  we  have  no  doubt  that  this  editioo 
will  be  vejy  generally  pre&rred. 

Art.  XXll.  A  Guide  to  Tr,ide  ;  or  a  new  Exercise  Book  for  the  use 
of  Schools,  &c.  By  T.  Mercator.  12mo.  pp.  100.  Price  2s.  Loogsua 
and  Co.  1811. 

little  book  has  certainly  the  merit  ofeonuining  a  good  deal 
of  useful  information  on  *  the  most  common  affairs  of  trade.*  It 
begins,  very  properly,  with  explaining  technical  terms,  and  end*  with 
soilie  lemarks  on  Receipts,  Bills  of  tv  change,  and  Promissory  Notes; 
but  the  author*s  priDcip^il  design,  has  been  ‘to  furnish  schools  with  as 
exercise  book,  whi(^'h  may  enable  young  |>erson8,  designed  for  trade, 
to  write  and  compute  Bills  of  Parcels  with  accuracy  and  ease.*  We 
must  ncki.owledge  however  that,  in  a  discreditable  number  of  instances, 
hfr.  Mercator  has  laid  himself  open,  to  a  censure  passed  by  Congreve, 
on  a  ceruin  description  of  critics,  when  he  says, 

“  Rules  for  good  writing  they  with  pains  indite, 

“  I'ben  shew  U6  what  is  bad — by  what  they  write.’* 

Not  to  dwell  on  the  numerous  acknowledged  error#  of  computitioi, 
it  is  sufficient  to  ghnee  the  eye  over  a  single  page,  ( 15)  where  Bfc. 
William  Rusher  of  Banbury,  f  who  by  the  way  is  the  printer  of  she 
book;  accuses  Mrs.  Vinders  of  having  purchased  Montgomery’s 
Jmt  \  ami  Mr.  8amuel  (Grainger,  of  Newbury,  with  a  ffintlnesiof 
conscuence  not  exceeded,  we  will  venture  to  affirm,  in  the  memory  of 
taylois,  actusHy  puts  down  the  abominable  price  of  ig5  90  for 
two  pairs  of  braces!  6uch  oversights  as  these  detiact  oonsidfrably 
from  the  utility  of  a  school  book. 


Art.  XXII  SELECT  LITERARY  INFORMATION. 


*  Gtntlemen  and  PuhTuhers  who  have  worh  m  the  preset  will  ohUge  the 
Conductore  of  the  Eclectic  Retisw,  hy  tending  im/ormaSlon  (hott  paid) 
pfikesul^tt  extent  y  and  probable  Arue  of  such  works  ;  which  they  may 
itpend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  public ^  if  consistent  with  its  plan , 


CftlAT  BRITAIN. 

!■  the  pres*,  and  nearly  ready  for 
fahkatton,  A  Series  of  l.etters  to  a 
fread  on  tl»e  Kvidences,  Doetrines, 
lad  IKiU^a  of  the  ChriMian  Kellftion ; 
J(»igne<t  chieriy  for  yoiiiifr  p«  rvoio*.  In 
troi».  12mo.  By  Or.  Gregory  « if  the 
Koftl  Military  Acudeuiy.  Woolaieh. 

Dr.  Thouiai  Thomson  has  nearly 
raspleled  fur  the  press  a  History  of  the 
lujrti  Society,  introduced  as  a  com- 
paion  to  tlie  Recent  Abridgement  of 
tk  Pbilotophtcal  Transactions.  The 
Ajectof  the  mork  is  to  trace  the  pro- 
pm  of  sciences  since  the  rstablish- 
Bcstot  that  illustrioos  society,  nod  to 
taieacompniative  rieiT  how  much  they 
vt  lodebttd  to  British,  and  foreign 
(skivstion.  Biographical  Sketches  of 
asny  distinguished  FcIIohs  of  the 
kcety  will  be  interspersed  throughout 
tkvork. 

Mr.  Booihroyd  has  just  completed  the 
tirid  (art  of  Biblia  Hcbraica  or  Hebrew 
Me  in  4tu.  without  points.  The  fourth 
pftthich  will  complete  the  Pentateuch 
sit  presit  and  may  be  expected  in  the 
iwrieof  the  month. 

Mr.  Frey  has  also  completed  ihe 
•wsad  part  of  Vanderhooghl's  Hebrew 
Me  in  8vo.  with  points,  and  is  going 
n  vith  the  subsequent  parts.  The 
•wk  will  not  be  adranced  to  subscri- 
kn  though  from  its  great  expences  it 
Wi  be  raised  to  non-subscribers  after 
liistmber  1. 

Is  tbe  press,  in  an  8vo.  volume, 
^*hnes  on  the  Pastoral  Character. 

Ike  late  Ucorge  Campbell^  D  D. 
^h-S.  Edin.  Principal  of  Marischal 
Abtrdien.  Edited  by  James 
D.  D.  Ministar  of  Drumoak, 
^*^*dfaniiUire. 

I  .^P««dily  will  be  published,  in  4to, 
••k  s  aninher  of  engravingt.  Trav^lt 
'•  kriind,  daring  the  summer  of  the 
M  1610.  with  maps  and  other  plates. 

*<ak  contains  the  ofserwations 
^  ia  that  interesting  island,  hy  Sir 
Mackenzie,  B^irt.  Mr.  Holland, 
^Mr.  Bright.  A  preliminary  tlis- 
on  the  history  and  literature 


of  Iceland,  will  precede  the  journal  of  the 
travellers.  In  the  journal  will  be  dcs- 
rnheil  the  country,  the  hot  springs,  vol¬ 
canoes,  and  other  natural  curiosities, 
and  also  the  manners  kiwi  customs  of 
the  inhabitants ;  and  it  will  be  foMoweil 
hy  distinct  chapters,  on  rural,  pol.tical, 
and  ecclesiastical  affaiis  ;  on  the  pre* 
sent  state  of  literature;  on  natural 
history,  botany,  and  mineralogy. 

A  Translation  of  the  Continuation  «»f 
HiimholdPs  Travels,  &c.  in* New  Spaing 
recently  arrived  in  this  country » is  in 
the  press,  and  will  be  speedily  pub¬ 
lished. 

To  he  speedily  published,  in  4lo.  with 
plans  of  battles,  kc.  Ice.  Observatious 
on  the  Present  State  of  the  Portugueae 
Army,  as  or^nised  by  Lieuteoaiit*|Beoe- 
ral  Sir  William  Carr  Btresford,  K.  B. 
Field  Marshal  and  Commander  in  Chief 
of  that  Army.  With  an  account  of 
the  difierent  military  establish menis 
and  laws  of  Portugal,  and  •  skttchof 
the  campaigns  of  the  lad  and  present 
year, during  which  the  Portuguese  army 
was  brought  into  the  iltdd,  against  tlie 
eiH*my,  for  the  first  Time,  as  a  regular 
force.  By  Andiew  Halliday,  M.  D. 

Dr.  AHciii  will  speedily  publish,  ip*an 
octavo  volume,  the  Lives  of  John 
Seldoii,  Esq.  and  Abp.  Usher,  writb 
notices  of  the  Engli'h  I  terary  charac¬ 
ters  with  whom  they  were  ronmeted. 

Mr.  Nichols  has  nearly  complete*!  his 
Very  labortcius  woik  on  Leicestershire; 
also  his  extendetl  edition  of  Anc*i'doies 
of  Buwyer,  which  will  be  in  six  octavo 
volumes. 

A  second  volume  of  Dr.  Brichaa's 
Sermons,  and  a  new  edition  of  the  first 
volume,  may  he  expected  by  the  end  of 
next  nmnth. 

Mr.  James  Oillman,  Surgeon,  High- 
gate,  will  shortly  pnhrish,  An  Essay  on 
the  Bite  of  a  Rabid  Animal;  being  the 
•uhstanceof  an  rssav  that  received  a 
prize  from  the  Royal  College  of  Sur¬ 
geons. 

Mr.  John  Tbelwatl,  author  of  the 
Vestibule  of  Eloquence,  will  shortly 
publish,  in  an  fiva  volwine,  Klemeats 
of  English  Rhythmus ;  with  an  Analysis 
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Select  Literat  i/,  I nfot  mation. 


the  Scieore  and  Practice  of  Elocu 
ttno. 

A  Translation  of  Mad.  do  lienlit* 
new  work  i«  preparing  for  the  press  ; 
the  original  is  entitled,  **  Histuire  dts 
remmea  Fran^aises  let  plus  eelebres, 
et  de  leur  influence  mu  la  Littcrature** 
lec.,  and  eontams  nnetnlotes  of  the  most 
dislinguithed  French  female  writers, 
criticisms  their  works,  &c. 

Mr,  Walker  has  set  to  music  for 
three  eoUet  with  a  piano  forte  and  flute 
accompaniment,  Montgomery’s  iraiu>- 
lation  of  *•  Ranz  d«*s  Vaches”  or  “  The 
*•  Swiss  Cowherd's  Song”.  It  %»iU  be 
publishi*d  iu  a  few  days. 

Party  iu  next  month  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  a  series  of  twenty-four  etchings 
in  soft  ground.  By  Mr.  W.  1'.  Shci- 
lock.  After  drawings  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  masters  of  the  British  School,  1>. 
Cox,  Rd.,Frf bairn,  T.  Girtin,  S.  Owen, 
W,  Payne,  N.  Pocock,  C*.  M.  Powell, 
P,  Sandy,  R.  A.,  I.  Varley,  Ud,  Wil¬ 
son,  R«  $  3cc, 

A  translation  of  Chateaubriand’s 
Travels  in  Greece,  Palestino,  Egypt,  and 
Bnrbary,  in  1806-7  is  printing  in  two 
8vo  Tolumo. 

Mrs.  Ritsou  has  ready  for  the  press. 
The  Poetic  Chain,  consisting  of  uiiscel 


of  tlie  Rev,  Thomas  Spencer,  Ute  of 
Liverpool.  In  one  vuluinc  Vlnio.  piiet 
Mr.  Harwood,  son  of  the  late  Rn 
I>r.  Harwood,  will  shortly  publiih  ii 
Latin,  u  description  of  more  than  a  kaa* 
died  iiiii'dited  Gret  k  brass  coi&t,  asat 
of  them  lately  acquired,  with  illuiintioai 
and  plates. 

Guy’s  English  School  Orammar,  ia 
which  practical  illustration  is,  ia  crerr 
step,  blended  with  theory,  by  rules,  e|. 
amples,  and  oxciciscs,  will  be  ready  (oi 
sale,  by  ti  e  middle  of  Octobr  r. 

Mr.  Jefferson  of  Basingstoke,  kM  n 
the  pit'ss  a  S<*rmon  occasioned  by  tke 
appearance  of  the  Comet  in  oarbc«i>. 
plure. 

Proposals,  w  c  understand,  are  m  dr- 
culatioti  fur  publishing  by  subscriytioa 
a  volume  of  Sermons,  by  Mr.  Styin. 
The  work  is  to  consist  of  twefity.^( 
8vo.  sheets  of  letter  press,  and  wiHcsa- 
tuin  about  twenty-five  seimow  ts 
interesting  and  important  subjeeb. 
Price  to  subscribers  lOs.  6d.  Sabaenp- 
lions  are  rtcelved  by  T.  Wilfams,  9u- 
tioners  Court ;  Button,  Baynes,  Hwail- 
ton,  Paternoster  Row ;  Black,  Piny, 
aial  Kingsbury,  l^eadeiihull  Street  i  sal 
by  tire  author,  Brighton.  Those  vW 
wish  to  forward  this  work  are  rcqatArd 


1am*ous  poeuis  on  familiar  and  int4  rest-  ,  to  semi  in  their  subscriptions  as  aarh 


tug  subjects. 

An  cdilioir  of  Jarvis*  translation  of 
Dun  Quixote  is  printing  in  a  manner 
to  correspond  with  the  British  Novelists, 
edited  by  Rarbauld. 

Sdectious  from  tbe  Portfolio  qC  the 
Lady  I’rsula,  cousisting  of  )ioems, 
essays,  &c.  said  to  be  the  production 
of  a  late  amiable  viscountess,  will 
shortly  appear  embellished  with  an 
elegant  portrait. 

The  long  expected  edition  of  Tusser’s 
Five  Hundretl  Points  of  Good  Husban-. 
dry,  will  be  published  in  tbe  course  of 
next  month. 

The  Projector,  a  )>eriodical  paper, 
revised  nrtd  corrected  by  the  author,  is 
expected  this  month,  in  three  Sva 
volumes. 

Mr.  Paries  has  in  the  press  a  new 
and  improved  edition  of  bis  Chemical 
Catechism. 

Tbe  Rev.  C.  Buck  has  in^tbe  press  a 
a  work  entitled  Serious  Inquiries  or 
Important  Questions  relative  to  this 
wrorld  and  that  which  is  to  t'Oine,  to 
which  are  added  Reflections  on  Mortality 
occasioned  by  the  much  lamcoted  death 


as  possible. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  ia  iw 
voluruc:  I.  “  Certayne  notes  of  Is- 
structimi  conceming  Hie  making  of  venr 
or  rynies.”  By  George  Gascoigne,  Bsq 
Imprintcil  at  lA>ndon,  by  Hcnrie  Binae 


roan.  Anno  Domini  1575.— 2.  Ane  Sekon 


Treatise,  containing  some  reulis  lad 
cautelis  to  be  obaeitiit  and  aschewH  it 
Scuttis  Poesie.  By  king  James  thtVL 
of  Scotland.  Imprinted  at  Edioborfk. 
by  Tlwunas  Vantrulller,  15B4.— 3.  4 
Discourcc  of  F.nglish  Poeirie.  To 
gether  with  the  Author’s  judgn^ 
touching  the  reformation  of  oar  FagHA 
verse:  by  William  Webbe.  Iinpnstr^ 
at  London,  by  John  CharIcaKind, 
I'roin  the  extreme  rarity  of  these  r«T| 
curious  volumes,  the  pi  event  reprioB  sf 
them  published  at  a  fifth  of  tbe  prx^ 
which  the  old  editions  have  prodaes4, 
will,  it  is  presumed,  be  considersd 
acceptable  service  rendered  to  tbe  cok 
lectors  of  early  English  poetry.  Thtto* 
throughout,  is  printed  verbatim ;  ••4 
the  addition  of  indexes,  kc.  renders  tks 
present  edition  more  complete  tim 
tbe  fonner. 


Select  LiUrary 

Mr.  Citorge  Barrett  of  Petworth, 

^  isM  <1  pru|K>i«U  for  publibhiDK  by 
4,‘«ription  a  veiv  extensive  set  of 
fur  determining  the  value  of 
[jb .tanuities and  Assurances:  amongst 
f^h  there  is  one  tabic  that  will 
,<(«pytbe  whole  of  a  large  quarto 
fur  ascertaining  the  value  of 
It  lOQuity  on  three  joint  lives  for  every 
^ble  combination  of  age,  and  accord- 
^  tu  the  Swedish  observations.  The 
loUtor  has  been  employed  twenty-dve 
vein  on  the  work  ;  and  its  publication 
ti  drpend  on  the  successor  the  sub* 
eription. 

fsancb. 

M.  Ch»  Fr.  Viel,  architect,  member 
d  ibe  Council  of  Public  Works  in  the 
irpsrtroent  of  tho  Seine,  and  one  of  the 
sptcial  committee  appointed  by  the 
aisifter  of  the  Inteiior  for  the  purpose 
<f  rrpurting  on  the  plan  propcseil  for 
iked^e  of  the  Halle  an  BI^  at  Paris, 
kMpablisbed  J)i9sertations  on  the  Plans 
Rcrtred  for  the  strengthening  the 
ntprior  wall  of  that  Unildiiig  against 
tke  pressure  of  the  Circular  Vaulted 
Roof;  preceded  by  general  and  pariicu> 
lu  principles  of  the  construction  of 
Viaked  It^s,  of  Peristyles,  of  Pedi- 
arnts,  and  supports  of  Doim  s. 

The  Beauties  of  Knglisli  IIlKtory,  a 
•wt  dc'lgoi'd  for  the  instruction  of 
pwth  is  published  at  Paris,  and  con* 
Mttof  accounts  of  the  most  iiitere^tiug 
ltd  remaikable  epnehas,  customs  ami 
■isnm,  and  famous  battles  from  the 
ooQmciiceroent  of  the  Monarchy  to  the 
•dof  the  re‘gn  of  George  II. 

M.  J.  K.  Sedves,  has  published  a 
•srk  eutitlfd  **  Destruction  to  I^w 
Wis,”  intended  to  perfect  civil  process, 
*itb  an  explanation  on  the  origin  and 
secret  of  trial  by  Jury. 

M.  Ctlvei  has  published  an  Kssay  on 
the  Cultivation  of  the  Beet-root,  parti* 
^rly  considered  as  tu  the  Sugar 
titneted  therefrom. 

M.G.  R.  Depping  has  published  the 
hm  two  volumes  of  a  geaeral  History 
•f  Spain,  from  the  earliesf  times  to  ihe 
^  the  eighteeuth  century ;  these 
’^mes  contain,  Spain  under  the  Phe* 
Carthaginians,  the  Romans, 
the  Roman  Emperors,  and  the  Gothic 
^tgs. 

AMiaiCA. 

^essn.  Hastings,  Etherige,  and  Blisc, 
^e  engaged  in  an  edition  of  Select 
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MUcellaneous  Classics,  eouiprising  the 
entire  works  of  Pt>pe,  Swiff,  Suiullct, 
Adklison,  Giddsmiih,  Johnson,  Sterne, 
and  Fielding,  in  sixty  volumes  duode¬ 
cimo,  to  be  ornaiuenltd  with  plates  en¬ 
graved  by  the  first  American  Artists. 
This  work  is  now  publishing  by  subscrip* 
tion  ill  Boston;  uu  a  line  vellum  paper, 
at  one  dollar  per  volume.  lii  extra 
boards,  and  hot-pressed,  at  one  dollar 
and  twenty-five  ceiita.  The  two  tirit 
\oluines  have  already  made  their  ap* 
peirance. 

Hopkins  and  Earl,  Philadelphia, 
prupost:  to  publish  by  subsrripiton,  a 
8y»temutic  and  pructical  Treatise  of  the 
Doctrines  of  Divinity,  iiitende<l  to  ex¬ 
plain  s<nne  of  the  most  essi-ntiul  articles 
of  the  Christian  Faith.  By  the  Rev. 
William  C.  Davis.  To  l»e  couiprisod 
in  one  vcl.  Svo.  containing  nearly  bUO 
pages. 

A  History  of  the  United  States,  by 
B<  njamin  Trumbull,  D.  D.  Pivtposala 
aie  issued  for  publishing  this  new  and 
valuable  work,  being  the  first  and  only 
general  Hi'tory  of  the  United  States 
ever  pnbli.-ibed  :  it  is  writt  ii  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  geiierul  association  in  Coo- 
lu'Cticnt  fur  the  purpose  of  displaying 
the.  divine  agency  in  their  seltUnient, 
its  growth,  and  protection,  especially 
during  the  late  revulutionaiy  War;  and 
will  (xnitain  an  accurate  and  faithful 
narration  of  the  first  Principal  llis- 
coverics  of  North  Ainirica,  its  Settle* 
ineut  and  subsequent  Kv<.  iits  which  have 
transpired  to  the  present  time.  On  the 
reputation  of  the  author  a.s  a  scholar 
and  historian,  his  history  of  ('uunecti- 
cut,  and  his  numerous  other  pruduc- 
tioiis,  are  a  suflicient  comment.  It 
will  be  comprised  in  three  voU.  8vo. 
of  about  live  hundred  pages  each,  of  the 
si/e  of  the  English  ^  it  ion,  of  Doctor 
Gordons  History  of  the  Revolutionary 
War.  'File  first  volume,  the  MSS.  of 
which  has  bjcn  submitted  to  the  critical 
inspection,  and  receiveil  the  decidcxl  ap¬ 
probation  of  the  Rev.  Doct.  Durght,  Pre¬ 
side  nt  of  Yale  College,  and  the  Honorable 
.lobn  Trumbull,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the 
Superior  Court  in  Connecticut,  is  at 
press. 

Pnipusals  are  issued  fur  publishing 
by  subscription  in  four  volt,  bvo,  a 
New  Translation  of  the  Sacred  Scrip¬ 
tures,  the  Old  Testament  from  the 
Septuagint,  and  the  New  from  tbe  inowt 
correct  Greek  Text:  with  occasional 
notes.  By  Charles  Thompson,  lot* 
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Secrefiry  to  the  Congvts%  of  the  lTnitr<l 
State*.  The  condition*  are,  that  the 
work  mill  be  dHivered  to  Ihouc  who  sub¬ 
scribe  before  the  first  volume  is  rom- 
pU*tr<l|  at  eijtbt  dollars,  for  each  copy. 
The  first  volume  of  tliis  work  is  pub¬ 
lished. 

Thomas  and  Whipple  of  Ncwbniy- 
|>ort,  and  M.  Carey  of  rhiladelphia, 
prop<'Se  to  print  by  subscription,  four 
Kinds  of  quarto  Bibles,  to  l>e  publishotl 
at  six,  seven,  tcu,  and  twelve  dollars, 
to  be  handsomely  printed  on  goo<l 
paper,  and  neatly  and  strongly  bound 
in  plain  or  elegant  bindings,  to  bt*  em- 
Itellisbed  with  from  ten  to  twenty  maps 
and  historical  engravings. 

K.  and  K.  Ho>mer,  .\lbany,  propose, 
by  vulwcription,  n  work  entitle«l  the 
Testimony  of  Christ’s  st»cond  appi'aring  ; 
C(Mitaiiiing  a  general  stateinent  of  all 
things  pertaining  to  the  faith  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  cbtm’h  of  (tod  in  this  latter 
day.  i’ublished  by  onler  of  the  minis¬ 
try  ii>  union  with  the  church. 

A  course  of  Lectures  on  Rhetoric  and 
Oratory,  delivered  to  the  two  senior 
classes  of  Haward  College  by  John  Q. 
Adams,  Ksq.  Ule  professor  of  Rhetoric 
and  Oratory  in  that  seminary,  one  vol. 
8vo.  is  ill  the  pres*  hy  Williair.  Stilliard, 
Cambridge. 

Thomas  and  Whipple,  Newburyport, 
have  in  the  press  a  new  System  of  Modern 
tieography,  or  a  geniral  iX si'ription  of 
all  the  considerable  (ountrirs  in  the 
WorkI ;  compiled  from  the,^  latest 
Kuro(w*au  and  American  (leographies, 
Voyagis,  ami  Travels.  Designer!  for 
school*  and  Acadeinir's,  By  F.hjah 
Parish,  IX  D.  Minister  of  Byticld  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Author  of  a  Cumpeudioas 


System  of  Universal  Geography,  fce. 
ornamented  with  maps. 

Messrs.. Mills  and  Day,  NewQii^ 
propose  to  publish  hy  sultccriptioa  ^ 
edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  vithcot 
points,  from  the  text  of  Vap 
Hoogbt,  carefully  correcting  the  kv 
typographical  errors  which  occur  hy  • 
conifiaritoii  with  the  large  Bihlf  ^ 
KennnicoL 

A  new  edition  of  Lord  Hale’i  'neatii, 
Dc  Jure  Maris,  &c.  and  De  Portibw 
Maris,  with  notes  referring  to  htt 
decisions  in  the  Amihcan  Comti; 
some  of  which  have  never  been 
li«hed,  hy  Daniel  l>avii,  Solidtw 
(toneral  of  Mass.'K'hutetts,  is  ia  pit. 
paratiun  for  the  press. 

Mr.  William  Allen,  Regent  la  the 
University  at  Cambridge,  has  prepan4 
and  is  about  immediately  to  publak,  is 
a  handsome  octavo  voliuue  of  about  jOO 
pages  i  an  American  Btograpbical  «d 
Historical  Dictionary,  coiitaioiof  « 
aocount  of  the  lives,  characters,  mi 
writings  of  the  must  emiiK'or  penws 
in  Noith  .\merica,  from  the  fiiU  4a> 
covery  of  the  country  to  tbc  prettw 
time,  and  a  summary  of  the  History  d 
the  several  colonies  of  the  United  StMo. 

Bradford  and  Inokcep,  Philadelphis. 
are  publishing  by  subscriptim  in  ia* 
pcrial  quarto,  price  12  dolian  fach 
volume,  half  bound  in  Morocco,  oa  i 
rich  vellum  paper,  vol>  1.  of  Aincricii 
Ornitholosy,  or  the  Natural  Ui.dory 
nt  the  Binls  of  the  Uiiikd  Statts; 
comprehending  those  nwident  wilhii 
our  teiritory,  ami  those  that  migiHi 
jbitber  from  other  rtgioiis,  annaig  sbwh 
are  a  great  number  of  land  sod  sslw 
birds  hitherto  undescribed,  &C.  Ac. 
By  .Alexander  Wil.^ou. 


Akt.  XXIV.  LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED 


ACltCULlVat  AND  RURAL  ECONOMY. 

A  historical  and  descriptive  account 
of  tlie  four  vpt'cies  of  Peruvian  Sheep, 
called  Carneros  tk‘  la  Tirrra  :  to  which 
are  added,  particulars  respecting  *the 
domestication  of  the  two  wild  species, 
and  ihr  experiments  hitherto  made  by 
llw  Spaniards,  to  cross  their  r<  sp<  ct»ve 
bnx’ds,  to  improve  thei,*  wools  itc. 
Also  a  particular  repott  on  the  d'tfticnt 
kinds  of  wool  bnxight  from  South 
Ajnettew;  their  appl’cability  to  nisnn- 
rwetnre;  with  general  idcasof  the  dves 
uvow  by  ibe  Indians  in  their  maiiutac- 


ture.  Ft  is  proved  that  the  Vicuaa  e*i 
he  domi.sticattxl ;  and  its  intioduitMi 
is  strongly  r  commendetl  to  croaswitk 
otir  own  sheep.  By  William  Wskoa, 
Jnn.  8vo. 

On  the  name  and  origin  of  lbs  Mdwe 
shet  p,  a  historVal  essay.  8vo. 

A  r  poit  on  the  farming  systc*  cl 
Thomas  Greg,  at  Col.  *,  io.Bwt* 

forduhire.  8%»».  2»i. 

Historical  inqunirw  corH*ernin«  foridS 
and  *orrsi  laa.;  with  l»»p«igTapbirtl 
remarks  up»»n  the  ancieiit  aihl  o»«!cH 
state  of  the  New  Forest  iu  the 
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jcgstlutmpton.  By 
L  r.  A.S.  With  a 

17/1 


Percival  Lcwih, 
map  and  plate 


lltLlCAL  LITERATVRE. 

dedication  of  the  BIhlia  Poly- 
^  to  King  Charles  the  11.  By 
folio,  7*.  reprinted  from 
I  original  cop> ,  ja^l  imported. 


■  liMOCRArUY. 

IVb  London  ral;Uogueof  books,  with 
)ar  and  prices,  correctid  to 
8vo.  7a.  6d.  half  boond. 


CLASSICAL  LITLRATOai. 

F.Virjrilius  Maro  in  Uanui  Scholarum 
h  FAtioae  Chr  :  Ootll.  Hcynii :  ex- 
«i  disquisitionibns,  excuisihua,  et 
riiweB  iis,  quc  Puerortim  usibus 
■Ml  tocODiiiiodatM  videhaatur.  8vo. 
!lLbMIKl. 

L^ripidis  OnAtes  ad  fidem  tnanu* 
cTfiorum  eiut-ndata,  et  brrvibua  notie 
flMditiotiuin  poiiedmuoi  rationea 
dhetibtiA  iiiatrocta.  In  ustiin  atu* 
i:«t  jnreatntis.  Edklit  Ricardus 
^MM,  A.  M.  GrMcaram  Literarum 
Md  Caatabrigirmet  Profe.Htior.  8vo. 
kaard.  t 

Tie  Universal  Piece  Writer ;  the 
bdrr  and  Reciter.  A  collectioo  of 
Mirlieil  moral  sentences,  in  prose  and 
«K,  draifiied  for  weekly  or  occasional 
priMeni  of  penmannhip  in  the  four 
adftwatly  practised  in  Schooln.  To 
^picce<  nndrr  each  hand  is  subioined 
isIki  aninber  of  Latin  and  Wench 
■baorv  To  which  are  added,  a  co* 
Mw  lumber  of  Poetical  extracts,  for 
anal  and  quotations,  &c.  By  J. 
bia,  Hallwooii  Academy,  near  Kuo* 
*ti,  Clesdire.  8vo.  7s.  bound. 


tnocATimi. 


Juvenile  Atlas;  containing  for- 
ifkeraupi,  tsitli  dire*. tons  for  copy- 
^  t^,  designed  (or  junior  classes. 
^  Kb.  6(1.  coloured,  14s.  half  liouod. 

Is  Asslysis  of  a  New  System  of 
Rdacaiion  ;  in  which  the  Lan- 
principles  are  discussed  and 
?*Vtl»  in  a  project  for  the  erection 
”*|raod  public  Academy  at  Glasgow, 
Mppurted  by  public  markets  in 
•  '•foib*  of  that  City,  but  applicable 
1?^  large  Town.  Addressed  to  tbe 
**^of  the  Barony  of  Oorbals,  and 
J^piaied  with  plans  of  Glasgow 
Beighbourbood.  8yo,  10s.  dd. 


JvaisrtvDBKct. 

rile  Trial  of  Arthur  Hodge,  Ksq.  at 
Tortola,  for  the  murder  of  hit  Negro 
Slave  Prosper ;  Uken  in  shorthand  by 
A.  M.  Belisario,  Esq.  This  very  re¬ 
markable  trial  is  |Hihlishad  under  tbe 
iniuiediate  sanction  of  the  govermnent 
of  the  \  irgiii  Ulands;  and  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  tire  report  it  icrtiHed  under  the 
hand  uf  his  h  >nour,  Judge  H.-Uirington, 
who  tried  the  cause.  8ro.  4a. 

mathematics. 

An  Account  of  the  Trigonometrical 
Survey,  carried  on  by  Oider  of  the 
master- genera  I  of  his  majesty's  onl- 
nance,  in  tbe  year  1800,  1,3,  4,  5,6,  7, 
and  8.  By  Lieut- coU  William  Mudge, 
of  tbe  Royal  Artillery,  F.  R.  S,  and 
Capt.  Thomas  Colby,  of  the  Royal 
Kogineen.  Vol.  3.  4Lr.  ‘21.  2s. 

MEDIC  IMS. 

An  account  of  the  ravages  committed 
iu  Ceylon  by  small -pox  previously  to 
the  intniductioo  uf  vaccinatum;  with 
a  statement  of  the  circumstanoes  attend¬ 
ing  the  iutradiicti  an,  progreM,  and  sne- 
cesi  of  vacciiie  inocul.ition,  in  that 
island.  By  'rhomas  Chr  st<e,  M.  tK 
Member  of  the  Royal  Odlege  of  Phy¬ 
sicians,  London,  and  of  the  Ruyai  .Medi* 
cal  Society,  Edinburgh ;  lately  .Medical 
Superintendant,  Geneva,  in  Ct'ylon. 
8vo.  3s. 

A  serious  address  to  tbe  public  on  the 
practice  of  vacciiiat.ou;  in  which  the 
late  fe  lure  of  that  oper  lion  in  the 
fomilyof  Karl  Grosvenor  is  particularly 
adverted  to.  Sold  for  the  heoetit  of  ibe 
Portuguese  Suffeiers.  8vo.  ‘is. 

MISCBLf.AMCOUS. 

The  Edinburgh  Annual  R;'gister,  for 
1800.  2  vol  8vo.  li.  4i. 

A  new  Weather  Giiule,  for  tbe 
curious;  showing  tbe  state  of  the  atin<M- 
phere,  by  e.iimal  and  re^alde  baro¬ 
meters;  and  the  hour  ui  the  day,  its 
summer,  by  a  b'ltmical  clock.  By 
Joseph  Taylor.  18mo.  Is.  6d. 

A  letter  to  William  Gifford,  Esq.  on 
e  late  edition  of  Ford’s  plays ;  chiefly 
•s  relating  U*  Ben  Johnson.  By  Oe- 
tavius  Gilchrist,  Esq.  Svo.  2s.  6d. 

Part  I,  containing  five  numbt'rs,  of 
Town  Talk;  or  Living  Manners,  Wo. 
2s.6iL 

Patriarchal  Times;  or  the  Land  of 
Canaan;  in  seven  books.  Comprising 
interesting  events,  incidents,  and  eba- 
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nicUn ;  Irtcal  »iw1  historical ;  founded 
on  the  lioly  S<Tipturr<,  Ky  Miss 
0*Ke*  ffe.  Q  vul.  l'2mo.  JOs.  6d. 

The  llarleiaii  Miscellany  $  volume 
the'eifhth,  a  new  edition,  with  notes 
and  a  supplement,  by  Mr.  Park. 
Royal  4to.  31.  3s. 

Rseays,  in  a  Serif's  of  Letters  to  a 
Friend.  By  J«ihn  Foster.  Fourth 
edition,  8va  10s.6d. 

An  arcounl  of  London  daily  News¬ 
papers,  to  which  is  added  a  plan  for 
•he  inanagcment  of  a  Weekly  Pnnin- 
cial  P.tper.  By  Jami's  Savage.'  8vo. 
Si  6d. 

esaiooiCAL  Liicaaiuas. 

Number  III.  of  the  American  Review 
•f  History  and  Politics,  and  general 
rep'vsitory  of  LitiTature  and  State 
Pa|>crs.  6s. 

rorniY. 

The  Rattles  of  the  Danube  and  Bar- 
rosa.  8vo.  .^s. 

l\>ems.  By  D.  P.  Campbell.  8vo. 

8s. 

Baniiockhum  ;  a  Poem,  in  four  books. 
8ro.  8s. 

tlliOLdGY. 

Points  at  Issue,  between  the  Editor 


of  Dr.  Townbon's  works,  and  the  4athai 
of  a  Discursory  Considentioa  oa  tW 
Hypothesis,  that  Su  Luke’s 
I  lie  first  written,  disrursorily  caavs«i4* 
in  two  letters  to  the  Rev.  Ralph  Ch^iw* 
ton.  Archdeacon  of  St.  D.ivid’s.fttsi  « 
country  Clergyman.  8vo.  5%. 

The  works  ot  Mi.  Archibald  M*Uss, 
of  Edinburgh,  vvl.  5.  Comprid^  i 
paraphrase  and  coinuneaUry  oa  tW 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  12fiiu 

A  Rt'imon,  dehverid  at  Hoitss* 
Cha^iel,  on  Ti'ursriay  Evening,  Aagaa 
13,  1811,  on  o>'castoo  of  the  inueh4s> 
inentc-d  rleath  of  the  R«'v.  Thitmat  Spas* 
eer;  inchMling  a  brief  incmo'r  of  hii 
life,  and  of  the  aff«'cting  circaoiitaacti 
of  his  death,  together  with  smae 
tr.icth  from  his  Letters.  'To  whicli  ii 
addt'fl,  ail  address  to  the  studentsof  ihi 
Aeadnny,  with  a  view  to  their  impvow. 
ment  of  the  event  By  Henry  FsiMr 
Burder,  A.  M.  one  of  the  Tuton  cf 
Hoxtoic  Academy.  8vo.  2s. 

A  Sermon,  occasioned  by  the  laamM 
death  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Speneeti  bli 
of  Liverpool,  with  Extracts  hrma  Mr. 
Spenecr’s  Letters,  ami  a  Preface  rdd* 
ing  the  circumstances  of  his  death.  It 
the  Rev.  John  Stylet.  Price  Is.  6d. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

*• 

We  have  received  the  letter  of  B.  1.  R.,  and  feel  duly  sensible  of  his  kiaimi 
in  exprening  such  grew!  solicitude  for  our  reputation  and  consistency.  WeiMR 
him  that  we  wrere  not.  actuated  by  any  personal  or  unworthy  motives  in  drtwiif 
up  the  article  to  which  ho  alludes:  but  we  arc  convinced  that  so  sensible  a  writw 
as  he  is,  could  not  have  his  judgement  so  singularly  blinded  against  the  sdiainiOB 
of  truth  as  his  letter  proves  it  to  be,  unless  he  were  under  the  roost  powerfal  •  op**' 
tkm  of  som*' personal  motive, — whether  worthy  or  unworthy  wc  prrtcnd  oot  M 
di'cide.  As  to  the  writers  whose  cause  he  advocates,  while  he  condemns  tim 
principles,  they  are  doubtless  liable  to  err  though  they  are  not,  it  sccmtfti* 
this  writer’s  account  of  them,  Christian’s  ;*  we  have  yet  to  learn  why  it  »l|<^  ^ 
VPtthrtUie/t  to  guard  the  public  against  their  errors. 

KaiAT7M. 
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